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L i.iusi celebrity. Michel t ou- 
I cault. launches the colloclcil 
V edition of Georges llalaitii* j 
, the inlimidaling words: “ Balaille ' 
tin ties eerivaiits les plus import- 
s' do sun sfctfle ” A few lines in 
purl of this judgment and M Etiu 
Jl makes off, leaving us to the ( 
hly organized • perversities t»f 
{istoire dv locil. an yhseenc 
Svdlii which llataille wrote in his 
:ntics and lirst published ill I 92 H 
fcr Hie assumed name ol' l.ord 
cli. The etymology of this obscure 
[ incck-lotiking pseudonym is 
|i A nice demonslialion of how, 

- Hatuillc. sacrilege was an act 
:h private and calculated: 

gum de l ord Audi sc rapporle A 
MluiU- d’nn dc n/ics amis: irrild. il 
liviit plus “ ititK vh utiles ", abrdgeait, 

,il " mix ch' I ord en anglais vent 
E I )ii:ii (dans les levies saints* : Lord 
Sh csl Dieu sc stuilagean'I. 

E Deity who defecates may look 
k a sadly juvenile invention, but 
jflciiilily was something that Bat- 
ne worked to keep alive in tiiwi- 
f. and Hie point, anyway was to 
fictile the idealists by smearing 
fir juvenile mventious wilh the 
fis of lite. 

firotanuitiou always tnaMeted f*w 
jB'iiJlc. hut the very schematic on 
iBments of it in l. llistoicf tic l ocil 
otben. of his stories containiy do 
lifi. nuko h'in ... an " inipU<^V-t ” ■ 

^fittc. In tad those fow «>t tus 
Jwings which alone might qualify 
tfii for M T'Oucault'rt high opi- 
.Part nututlifc. the 
®onimc ufhcologiquc L.'Era- 
fiu 1 . Li Uiivralttre et h 0 inat — arc 
St due until later in the ten 
Mumes n\ the Oeuvres compete*. 
Sow plan is chronological. What 
jS-have mi far is u tmss of erotica. 
Wiew articles and poetny. in ihc 
*|fi$ proportion of two-thirds pub- 
S»t to one-third unpublished, plus 
Spllbtral annotation of two editor*. 

deferential apparatus of noters 
|Wl . variahis may be meant -as u 
|®of of M Pbuoault'a claim for 
Svallla uf as its corollary ; either 
it is a shock to be offered the 
Strings ^ of so: feral a Hterury out- 
wpr with their claws . painstakingly 
jp uMunred. A bibliio^rapher'fi .edition 
wBiljijle has. its uses but evangel- 
^fifi witi noi ; b.c one' of them : there 
food 'deal of . surplus fat and 
jBfb. inv; four volume for 
■^fiy^ fc, yvftui yyante only a clear view 
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t»iK ftirtti /iu 19A2. Bidailte ' 
N) becii' hustled 1 ’.lip into , France’s 1 
Nhfcorivbf sacred : oro.tMtera, tjj . 

yt Wi 1 his seniors —Sady. Lau- 
P^onL'. j^rUiud- • ip a thin . blhck 
•* ' iilerary eMubhsh- 

vindictive drive for rtfeupfra- 
^;.TT\B.:pafti$a{)i5 of' these pabid 

,tnwt ttut they will resifiH 
|^fiftllon;.by ,tiflle or ofifieiftl crit- 
^ wiU surviye as uitore iti- 
^?ion,' ronsOming -llterafufe in 
jj eye* of; tho«’ who see Uy 
^icqrjr yinglup thp munitions in- . 
^ dass:'vbr; it is far from certain, 
l ° u ^- that BataiUe isi top 1 b;ird a 
^: ; for; tpeatiifepit/ His nopconfori 
was; of a deliberately inward 
^: .^d tiever let him }h. for peree^' 
Sy.m:- hooks' Mye 4 

^plmei' and'. eruditiori vAicb are 
;fok an ifre6ui»raWc 


Andie Masson 


Butuillc was trained as a chart isle 
and practised us one. and the open- 
ing volume of .the 1 . Oeuvres t orn- 
pities reprints the often tart but 
learned book reviews which be con- 
tributed as a Npec|alist to various 
journal*. But even in some of these 
he does, break, the .peace by probmg 
those. B*treme staten pf. mind Wtyioli 
werp the matri kv of , ,his own ^l^o- 
phy. Ho ttlbhes, for thstaiice,:: the 
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a thrived and Uil\ tan lit' lOuud .tl'Kic 

gfk centre of his mcnt-d . 

Hulorc sol.tlng tip on 41is own its it 
Ilr iliinker. lie ran lin'nugii the prmc«|Mt 

iu nrl'liodmick npen tn him in l k jt ui * 

Sn rroalism. l-'tvii-lraiiisTii. Hegelian- 
^ ism. Marxism. Key ideas fiOi'i all of 

^ ihoin shtycsl wiuli him to tlie end, 

*^**>8 j ^»-* l<r *| ' iniKcd with more Milptuiiims iuHu- 

^ cm.es fruni Sadc ami Nieti'.M.slin. 

Buiaille was a .synlhdist who picked 
A only ‘tilie btssi minds and the higgent 

' ideas, which mak-:-*. it quite .simple 

ftu stiulenlis to Lcep track ol Lite - 
.fi •' derivation of his own system. Hut lu: 

ji y is alsLi mt.ix.-li more l!i.iti the sum of 

[hose contributory isms, because lie 
/■ 1 tek that any fixed set ol ideas wins a. 

i clKilleiigc to a red -blooded nlco- 

/v' kigne. who onglil to be able to 

/$.•' t-ransceiul them. To -a degree irouoni- 

•?.*' rnim even in art iiilclligont Paiu d-ni, 

llataille w.w a compulsive lie die. 

■51 9 

y’ The philnsophy which he 

|»kxl for him soli Is virile, conclusive 
and. seemingly, a p.wi-key to all 
known intcHectual locUn. By Uic 
satin: easy principles llataille wrtfl 
nstdy lo evaluate activities As appar- 
ency mciingruent a* paleolithic cave 
I mi nliing and IjIic M’.ir.-jltall 
Every tiinu* he did. so he laid hurt&tilf 
oiny.^H'ax-. mtl troi.L siKv.ahstu. wtu» 
,_*tfuld seldom 'M.itid Mr then ch ia:n 
'' disciplines being swept up He •His* 
and lUliinrwliAuJ i ,iW . •;*.i }*>« doUtifn 
• • bid m, * whole . 

for. ItaAniiloV bc4iei ) '^Ca^k^athOii.-t m 
’' in particular have gis'WU 
■ m.tcro- philosophies that weh vena : W 

uiily will look ■iikf' thc rr>a,rk of ft .1 
-- -s. ■ clwrlataii. drumming up Voippoit for- . 

_ ‘--his 1 obsessive 'dp lions wherever he t 
looks BtU. BhiaiUc +rud a very fruit- _ 
ful contempt for pftbrial phhoso- | 
pities: he behoved, and wtriul-imes ; 
showed, that things stem very daf- j 
forwit and much more impressive ; 

: a^wu you look <attSiem in sum.' i 

V. : • For his model of a corriprdbquMva , 

XQjjfe ... system. Bai-aille weal night tp.Mie top 1 

mr** ; and picked the cosmos ..Whtit h* 

laUlr helped to edi< in l«»36-J7. wanted from it was the worrymgly^ 

obvious but frequently neglected MB 
iixuborarvl .^icriPioial ousuwna of the j- uul the cosmos has far - mow 
Aztecs, which became a crucial stay encr gy thiitt ■ it knows what to 
for bis argument in La Partmavdite. dll w idi ; Its operations, ore an 
and achieves other hcatodJy. visceral . the dostave rat-wnahsm^n •; 

readings or the relics of dead ^ul- ^ch imhi^rialr/ed man t* brou^u 
turtss. K .ihay absurd or- even . ^ Oud. when he hft* one, a 

mlihetic tiiOt tbis dishevelled patron ^^if.'nwire Like .a manning' dirw- - 
of abandon and excess ahbitld have Wr w wbulhetit denviiirga. Dot' ' 
hid the ■ andeanijc bas« .of j ihiiwu.PW ^0 decrie* ,-tiic doh>lflat|t pTolofiO' ■; 
and Libraries. buUt.wis on jUstTUch. .-. 0 f *vrtibdahwn pr ulalitartaiwsnl 
irwombatibilities,. :1 that ..r. , ftduiUe , # p rnOru>*ousIy top-ftided, RinOe,, ttiey 

--- — ^ ' take account of What eiec&e* f«wph . 

only In order to deplore #u He , 

l i . •; .; • wdts 10 1 restore *he prerog^y«# of , . 

, unreason, not :foc tiw . baW-b^ted . 

motives or so many wfttetnpqrWV 
jbaa Black i. : ; ‘ irraliOimlislR, bdt for.: the 

• ' ' • 256 purpose of revit-aHzang .reason i; , 

“ ' ‘ . 1 ' ■; . . natamc'H Way o t], irf^riyaiblon. h* for. / 

: . .. ' NC*cictic« ,Io o^RjUyei 

’ . . . V ' . • ’* • '■ AJu ■ :• ■ . • lucidity. • d »o|W 'forc^ svmioS* .wT.i 

; , r 238 . ofRcidl philosuphaok ■ deny. IHmta* 

yanj rianism w ;i uMshncp until wich tunc 

. . • - " 244 ito iipjwsilev^itH®, ptulosop4jy r pf, 

247 , ; wa*Ac of 

; ■ '. , : .254'['-T :■ : ' gilirig as|K3k<?qn4f, ■; ' 

, • •v.--,' VHUiUriunism Ul J 

d Longford*'. ^ ^ gobis or .«wth; pfr 
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wiL-ii'iif. .is H.iiaillt* will knew from until Mu luppy il.iy when we foil an 
Ii.ivmjj read M.irtvJ Manx's celt- mtosMtiing " joiu ilcv.mi !a mnrl 
br.itvd b'wtu Mir !>' ihm. I here, If this proves beyond us. (litre arc 
Mauss describes I he North Ameri- levs txiravag ml encounters in he 
van custom of the pot-latch, a lexli- u -jtli j| lL - continuous, (,'hiel 

val of vurepicumis waste calling for aninng these is eroticism, a topic nn 

. rivalry between the really hig spend- w | llc h H.itnille wrote freely and siy- 

• crs. Balaille and ol tiers (Raymond mficjniJy. II ilcatli is Nature being 

OueiiiMii has a splendid cod pot- wasteful, lluo erolivisin is man's 
itihli in one ol his novels) were | 1CN | in ipe keeping up with 

clearly heartened n he told that Nature; it is i lie most gloriously 
elsewhere in the world (lie crabbed unless of all human practices. The 

• acquisitiveness which they detested eroiic must not. need I os to say, he 
could be ritually e.sorci/cd, even com fused with the merely seui.il. 
though the poi-inith itself is. as lie Sexuality is reproductive and is 
recognized, a flawed ideal since it is therefore both practical and inert; 
a contest for the acquisition not of eroticism on the oilier hand is an 
wealth but of status ; Bataille had to ecstatic act of self-denial, crowned 
legitimize this awkward fact by dis- hy the momentary fusion of two 
tinguishing the quest lor pleasure discontinuous individuals. Ai fording 
front the quest lor hard cash, He as q does (his access to an essen- 
was probably on firmer ground ually posthumous stale, the eroiic 
when he chose to promote the sun can he paired off with nhe ihanatoid, 
as his ideal spendthrift, since it as indeed it has traditionally been in 

.smothers us in solar energy without Slic h descriptions of the orgasm as 
hope ot requital. ilie ” little death 


I - 'S' & 


IJar.-iille’s (iefinilion of cmricism » 
" the appro ban on of lilc even unto 
Thp virhipe ftf death ", which is not the message 

j uc vii ultra ui thiit practising voluptuaries will 

decrease want to hear. His own erotic stories. 

from L'Hisiaire tie 1‘aeil onwards, 
if the cosmos itself copes are cerebral affairs, more didactic 
smoothly enough wilh its problems Ilian sensual (who but Bataille 
of waste-disposal, nations do not — 'you Id ever have thought up ;i her- 
hence wars — nor do individuals oine with the mime of Dirty !) and 

within nations. (Not that there i.s “ ncl 1 ‘!' 1 " cl r ** , ,he f 10 * 1 " 1 ® lKh - 
. . ... , . . , , mealilies of most modern pornogra- 

any need to think of individuals pjvy. ||j s crolomanes are privileged 
differently from sooiet its in Bataille by being angaisxc ; they- perform in 
since his arguments shift in scale a slide of exasperation, 
without shifting their ground ) As BaCa ,|.] Ci In sllorti would have no 


without shifting their ground ) As BaCa ,|.] Ci m sllor , would have no 
mdivduah, vve are entitled to lime al :1 „ for , ll0 gllilt[ev> ScX npw 
• . absorb r ? m °V r enwronmenl what g u b |y r^-oni mended to us as a 

' mnu'fi T.,Tn er , ' u Sr ,° W : t i Ut ' Ve " " ambition ; for him this 

Lr y **t*a\c. try and I grow vvas pilre If- deception: Not that 

?un^„ Tr , n r, ‘?° S 7 ^ * lhe S0U ™ anguish in hU OWH 

r^ 6 i must aso version was guilt in quite the normal 
???“; r^j n fn ir i liei5 ° f ^ e r e ?j c ' ,. n ' scnsc ’ since tile feeling in question is 
wease ran forces our individuality, ontological rather than social. But 

■ V ni1 11 V* thwe no doubt that Bataille" 

b u-7 e n d, n ' eroticism would be an easier accom- 
‘ t 0 * T h,cU Ba,:iie P^tment for a tormented Christian 

ini ^H r? tllS VVh °^ C ” e '- ,han for an ea sy-going secularivl. 

• individualities are disconiinuous. Eroticism fur him was a "scxiuiliu* 
they are the. organic equivalent of hontcuse ”. 

* h ' I S s - , w . hich '^«§tter purceired out Thus there can be no eroticism 

no“uM t 0 v o fo ob b?h c a d ia F oos ' Tr* 

■ s ars arS'S' 

«inT n ’ uo T s T «*£? S’ «“• ‘imi **1 «H its wwks. The 

selves 'ire remiJlf ul 11 ^* lch ot,r re ® ,ni of l,ie continuous is marked 
sort of doW n sonie - uff because it inspires both ulnrm 

S welcoml ^^-i 8 ' 0 ,^ d0es and f^'inatlon. tL foreknowledge 
the retemrhS d efn. f ir SClf : « q T e and fe ? r of death firs< ^manlty 

fwr of obllMtol 'I 1 ! irom ! , " in ?: l(i, y- «nd the start 


1 - S wTTJ " ? rs P*'* dead. — • 

'angoisse which dea'ihTntfnH^^ j the .■ Batai,,e - the vehement unbeliever. 


A Theory of 
Justice 

John Rawls 

‘I jliink that this boat is the most 
substantial and interesting contribu- 
tion to moral philosophy since the 
wa fe ■ The substance of a critical 
and liberal political philosophy is 
‘ nete argued feitlj a p assurance add 
; breadth pf min'd tteit puis the book " 
m the tradition of Adam Smitli and 
SlllgWtck. 1 — STUART H AMPSIIIltE ■ 
in the Nerp YarkRwiw qf 'Baoks /« 
forthcoming April ' ' ■ ■ 

TlegeTs '^ 7 ^ 
Development 

Toward the Sunlight 
1770-1801 . .. 

H ? S» Karris ... 


■ simply an arrfhropological 

British 

Emigration 

Policy 1815-1830 

'Shovelling out Paupers' 

H : J- M, Johnston 

This study of policy in poat- 
Waterloo Britain concerns the 
response of th$ imperial government 
to the idea that a national system of 
emimtion was needed to provide 
relief from pauperism and over- 
population. Dr Johnston discusses 
the attitudes of cabinet ministers and 
political economists toward 




Omce and the most energetic 
advocateof the emigration remedy 
4 imps < 4 , . 

The Origins of 
British Borneo 


■ l.iliini ; there Inis :<* he ,ui are;i 
uhxh is pl.tccd out »l ImuhkIs to ihe 
priifanc. Ily this definition,, the 
‘.nered is a region not of make* 
believe but of make-weight, giving 
prohmiiy u meaning by drawing up 
its limns ; it (loci not need to 
voniain ihe ihci^tic trappings of 
formal religion since it i.s exclusively 
a functional element of lile in 
society. 

There is something neatly 
Hegelian about the whole scheme: 
first there is the thesis, or prohibi- 
tion. Mien the antithesis, or 
transgression, and finally the syn- 
thesis. or eroiic experience, lint it is 
vital to realize that the synthesis 
preserves the iw o earlier terms 
wnhin it. so that if we aspire to lead 
a life full of sensual kicks we must 
also hang on to our inhibitions. The 
logic of this goes farther, to the 
point where the real killjoys turn 
out to be the libertarians committed 
"to the withdrawal of moral vet os. 
siikl* ilicir L-flivl s\ ill lie in mb 
valiant sinners like Hat aide of the 
full satisfaction of their sins. The 
fully aware erot joist, by the same 
token, must always subscribe to the 
code which he transgresses, other- 
wise his pleasure will lose its edge. 
This paradox can .still he glimpsed, 
if only just, in the concept of a 
“ permissive ” society, since even 
this falls short of the moral indif- 
fercnlism which would inevitably 
downgrade all eroticism. 


Assassins of the 
sacred 

It is not only our sex life cither 
which suffers when we hold nothing 
sacred ; the same is true of political 
life. What has gone wrong here, in 
Batai lie’s analysis, is that power has 
become settled in the hands of ihe 
arch-accumulators, the bourgeoisie. 
The bourgeoisie believes in all the 
wrong things: reason, work, indivi- 
dualization ; they are the assassins 
of die sacred. In his essay on “ La- 
Notion de ddpensc ”, which is an 
c:wly draft for I.a Part nlaiitlite, 
Balaille identified the enemy once 
and. for all: ” La haine de la 
license csl la raison d’etre' et la 
justification do |.-i hmiri'i'oisie.” 

To see the claw struggle in terms 
of obscenity, is one of Bataillc’s most 
di^inctive achievements. The only 
redress against the shameless pro- 
fanity of the bourgeoisie is to re- 
consecrate that part of society which 
it has tihmsa out of sight;' the 
proletarian In his militant 'phase, 
Bataille freights the working, classes 
with all the necessary virtues. The 
bourgeoisie is stagnant, homoge- 
neous, acquisitive ; the workers are 
turbulent, heterogeneous, generous. 
The dynamic which is about to 
oonvulse oapltaJLst s oeieiaea is an 

Ovid: Meta- 
morphoses, 
BookXI 

Edited by 

G. M. H. Murphy 

This is the first separate edition of 
MrtMiorphosesXI since tliatof 
• G - A. T, Davies in 1907. It gives a ' 
complete text, and the notes are 
designed ro assist anpreciauon of 
Ovid s literary qualities. The intro- 
duction recks to define Ovid's 

hterary originality and to trace his 
influence upon English literature; 


“iingoixse I ilnr.it rice ”, \ii»I:Ming it 
from below. 

This incs.npiihle con from it ion be- 
tween middle nnd lower classes is 
the political version of that generic 
batik- to which Bala ilie looked tor- 
w.i rd, bet ween what was up and 
what was down, or between whiit he 
saw as idealism and a destructive 
realism. I he threat of proletarian 
violence is the threat of eroticism 
turned political - hence his hy no 
means forced description of .1 naked 
woman as " belle comme 1111 jour 
dVmculc ou\ riere ”, 

Balailles communism was never 
of the capital C kind of which 
parties are made, and there is some- 
thing highly palronizing about his 
neat integration of Ihe proletariat 
into his philosophy. Like many of 
his kind he uas too excitedly aivti- 
bourgeois 10 be anything more than 
a playboy in political thought ; and 
the workers themselves, either then 
or now, would not have thanked 
him for invoking them as an 
" ocean " and their Revolution as a 
” participation orgiaque ” : while 

they would quite certainly have 
misunderstood his description of the 
poor as having been "excreted” 
from the body of society. 

Practical politics w'erc never In 
Batai lie’s line, lliey were loo lame 
and much loo superficial, and in 
these volumes it is easy to irace his 
increasing contempt lor them during 
the 1930s. Rv the first issue of 
Acrpiiulc in l‘J3(». he was proclaim- 
ing on behalf of his own gronpiis- 
I'uly : " Nous sommes fa roue heme lit 
rcligicux ”, a slogan which was not 
meant to win over Hie pious hut to 
show how Balaille had outgrown 
earlier allegiances atul in what direc- 
tion. Not even the revolutionaries 
went fur enough lor his taste, be- 
cause (they took loo pure a view of 
human life, while ilie more circum- 
spect Marxists he / criticized for 
being nothing better than inverted 
idealists, who had transferred to 
matter the precedence formerly 
given to tied, lie saw himself as the 
custodian of an authentic material, 
ism, and it was 110 douhi in order to 
show official materialists where Ihcy 
had erred Mint Balaille ends one of 
Ins erotic stories, Lv Men tin riel, 
with an ingenious tableau in which 
iii.niy ol In 1 1 lien ics me meiged ; the 
sexual paroxysm of two miry lovers 
in a cemetery on All Souls’ Day 
and an Kurl Marx’s birthplace I 
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The breakout 
from self 

The "religion” into which Bnl- 
aille advanced ean be«,t be described 
as a godless mysticism, whose high- 
est value is the breakout from self. 
Bataille seems to have had intense 
religious experiences in adolescence 


and lie would not ft L, 
as so many people 
ing them ns pubertal,^ 
became acridly 
cause Christianity 
utopian, but he ■ 
myxncs as kindred^j 
they had undermined*! 5 
gums reinforcement of is 1 
uid ego and often 
moments of self-surreni ; 
mgly carnal terms. 

The mystical passage^ 
rate to a shared cxistenu 
remarkably, Baiail| e - 5 ; 

. for Ihe prachce of htir, 
iusi as all sexual action, 
quali Ty as oroiicism. u *j-- 
for Balaille, is an adivitT 
from mere wriling. True', 
he normally refers to u \ 
and poetry is sacred 
forms of literary cttaiiai, 
fane. U is sacred for t 
reasons that eroticism is sm 
ludic. that is to say 1^ 

I unction is to instil in me 
It suppresses the indiv-ii 
author and reader in u 
communication. . 

This optimistic theory b 
got its following in FraixM 
because it offers polifc 
powerless intellectuals » % 
the old dilemma of e«g non 
Bataillc’s definition "ponj 
Niose who can achieve ii,i 
subversive of the capitah 
since it defies lhat onkiu 
honestly at everything il wd 
to discard as " obscene". 

It is, presumably, ai 1 : 
theorist of this sort that Bai 
earned Ihe appreciation ofM 
fault and of such stylish c* 
as Philippe Sollcrs. OuBiftl 
Bataille, where he is know* 
still probably thought of s 
sou reef ul and prolific pon»f 
In actual fact, liis erotic ri 
fre«.|UL-nlly very dull simply It 
they arc oontrive’d illustrafe 
Iheory ; and it is much 
Tying to be given ihecheoiyf 
as in l.’l:nitisnu\ ButaiiteiU 
ing to read because, pd 
inaleriali‘l as he claimed w h 
a givat promoter of i<to 
inielkviual evolution is «en? 
Ihe sense lhat he never re* 
Idecis once held, hut revalutJ 
and maintained them as pi 
highly inloHigent anil viial |j 
More inviting than his m!| 
lilcruturc as somelhing sacral 
belief in Its irrespomi Mfrl 
hi liitdralurc ”, he wrote in aj 
on Emily Bronlif, " pouvait K 
nu le jcu de la Ir.insgrtMW 

loi . . . inddpendcmmenld'M 
erder.” As nn intellectual ar 
Bataille is admirably irrespo 


[ you can’t afford an atom bomb . . . 


The 

May Thirteenth 
Incidentand 
Democracy in 
Malaysia 

Goh Cheng Teik 

The author examines the factors 
contributing to the riots of 13 May 
1909 and considers their possible 
effects qn the future of democratic 
government In Malaj-da. He suggests 
Ijatrhc immigrant races should 
p ^^‘^.vcwl | jntary t rcBrraint until, : *1. 

enanges m die balance ^of power can 
lie regarded as being politically 
(Wher tlian racially motivated. 

Paper covers £1 OUP Hast Asia 

Britain, the 
Brookes and 
Brunei 
Nicholas Taking 

This book is conceniedwilh Ihe 

Sg Britain and 

«' B hf^ ateofBrUlldfroin ‘behte 

eighteenth century to tile early 


■ POSTAOH : INLAND 

■ atltivo i-Mtl PogTAufi Hie ‘l.'SLl 

• PAiiT pan-. unsisniiJix B* ‘W jS.VSI 
, riAM v. HHis MWSPAn U id 

1 2 ll| HAST 4:»D hiija t. haw It** »* 

Blindness and 
Insight 

Essays in the Rhetorlcof 
Contemporary Criticism 

Paul de Man :| 

In tlu's collection of essays, Pw**, 
Man discusses in detail a 
prominent literary critics and-,. ; 
trends in France, Germany,*™*. 
United Stales. Several essays#^ 
with specific texts: George 
Theory oj'ihe Navel, Jacquff 
Derrida’s commentary on* D ^. 
by Rousseau, Ludwig , 

study oflbscn. £j'i5 , i.- 

' OUrNcipYork .v 

Hong Kong: _ i 
The Industrial 
Colony • 

Apolitical, Soclal/aw-- 
Economic Survey .... 
Pditedby Keith Hopm 
The essays in this book 
from several disciplines of 
rationale and implicatiwi 8 " 1 
laissez-faire. Plates and IjnjP * * A 
paper rovers £3-50 
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L p f obkm of t'hcnikul nnd 
EJjjr-al Warfare 

Umel iTheBbvolCB Weapons. 
jfipp. Kr75. 

Lmnc 4- CH Diuirniainent Nego- 

K,W/W«. 4I^PP- K r7 5- 

yofurne 5: The Prevention of CHW. 
gjpp. KriO. 

Lihuln. = Almqvist and Wrkxell. 
K York - Humanilics Press for tile 
Cvlholm International Peace Rc- 
U-h Insti tute- 

v. r more lhan two decades the tor 
w pjth of interna lionul disurma- 
Mi negotiations has wound inU-r- 
iltr.ibfv around the successive turns 
f the tiucleur and missile arms spiral, 
b# that it Ib« become bogged down 
l iIk seemingly endless, desolate 
y.r marshes, il is interesting to 
jNuldeon the reasons why a detour 

10 nem-nudear leehnii|ucs of mass 
, (ruction has suddenly become of 
ich intcre.si. There arc two possible 
^nations. One is that the nuclear 
oblL’in has become so intraetable 
kt it seemed easier to return to 
hjilef terrain, to reassert a measure 
tinlcmatiunal control over nn urea 
iny would argue had been ade- 
blely secured once fur all with the 
ping of the Geneva Protocol ol 
W The second possible reason is 
ok suggestive, however ; il is that 
hdic years of nuclear stalemate from 
{mid I95fls on. chemical and hio- 

(CB) weapons increasingly 
pu to show n hitherto unsuspec-led 
pteglc potential. 1 

This interpretation is given some 
pirl by an exa mi nation of the 
iked Stales budget for research, 
fftepment and procurement of OH 
ipmis. which increased in the 
cade to i%7 from around S3U 
Kina to S300-400 million a yctir. 
in such overproduction 

11 a couple of years ago it was 
opffed to dump 1 2.IK in tons of 
trpte nerve gas in the Atlantic, 
as continuing a tradition of dump- 
! chemical stockpiles Mini, as the 
riholm Peace Instil me study re- 
uh us. goes hack a very long 

Another iiidicaliun is to note 
U B56 was the year of the now 
tofioLi! War Office directive to 
flm. urging the search ill high 
wily for a new tear gas, resulting 
development of CS. with c»n- 
now as well known to the 
actants of Vietnam as to those of 
fflonderry. Another British ileve- 
of this iterioil was Ihe elass 
improved " nerve gases, the V- 
»bose production at Nimee- 
5 ® P°rnwal| during Hie early 
J® dm suwjgeiy slipped through 
j^awcxliolm Institute's exhaustive 

^validity of jhe strategic 
Wioas which led In increased 


, .Gaelic Notes 
•a Ihe Book of Deer 


CM re-search has ni.su been tested in 
the two classes of conflict in which, 
increasingly I rum the mkM ( Wk, 
chemical agents have found applica- 
tion ; in the attempted suppression 
ol rural guerrillas abroad Ins in Viet- 
nam and Angola) and (irlv.ui unrest 
at home (as in l 'hicago. Pal is. Tokyo, 
Gdansk or HellasU. It is this style 
nl con I lid, in which guerrillas with 
popular support lace highly mechan- 
ized forces in " brush-lire ’* wars, to 
which chemical weapons are idctilly 
suited, ratliei than Ihe more lurid ami 
more publicized possibilities of nerve 
ga.s attacks mi inajor cities, whose 
cost -el tec live nos is luu by contrast 
with conventional or nuclear explo- 
sives. 

Yet fifteen veal's of intensive re- 
search oil all conceivable- and some 
inconceivable— weapons seems to 
have convinced even the American 
government that biological weapons 
are a non-starter, being impre-diclahly 
lia/ardous in their consequences idid 
the biological warfare unit at Nor- 
ton. which cxpeiimenlally infected 
Gruinard Island oil the north-west 
Scottish coast with anthrax in I*M1, 
know that [lie island would remain 
uninhnhjiablc for a century !) and 
of (ineertain military potential. 
Hence the conversion of America’s 
biological warfare research centre, 
Fort Delrick. to civil purposes, and 
the dcsii-ahie, ihougli not very mean- 
ingful. ritual deslnieiioii of biological 
stocks (not very meaningful hccnusc 
(lie large-scale production of" biolo- 
gical* is within the capacity of any 
large laboratory equipped with (he 
type ut 1'crmc 11 union technology 
accessible to most drug manufac- 
turers). Strangely, the British gov- 
ernment still has not accepted that 
the Nixon logie applies also to Porkm. 

Among recent international res- 
ponses to I B weaponry have been 
renewed attempts at disarmament 
treaties at Geneva, a spate of govern- 
ment reports mid conferences, and nn 
international one endorsed by ilie 
United Nations. Sensitive to these 
pressures, and partly responsible lor 
them, (he newly established Stock- 
holm Peace Research Institute decided 
in |9(>(> to make g study til cliciuicul 
and hfologicaf Wtiffilftr nnr-nff« Mmir 
lust major ventures. These three 
volumes, Ihe lirsl of a promised six. 
are the result. T here can he no deny- 
ing the dedication of the team, 
modestly sheltering behind ill. initials 
Sipki. which has pri'diieed them, and 
Robert Neild. director ot Sirai when 
the work hegan. gives credit where 
credit is due in his preface. 

Volume one. largely the work 
of Julian Perry Robinson, is a 
scholarly and immensely detailed 
account of the rise of CB 
weapons, from their introduction 
in the First World War on- 
ward*. There can be few to compete 


with Mr Pcny ft uhi noun's autliorik 
in this field, and the book is every- 
thing one would expect il to he: com- 
prehensive. inelkuloiis. and delaelied 
to an almost iiitoleiahle degree, as 
"ben within the space ol five pages 
he includes brief accounts ol allega- 
tions of the use of chemical warfare 
in China. Israel. Greece. Korea (just 
over half a page on the w hole saga of 
the “ germ warfare " allegations!, 
Cuba. Algeria, Rio de tiro, the Yemen 
and Iraq, In each ease the allegation 
appears in a form siu.li as “ it is 
recorded lhat in Mexican newspapers 
daring May 1957 . . ."etc. Retail ,c 
each account appears a$ a flat report 
set neither into a social nor a military 
framework, and given without com- 
ment. it is hard to be Mire whether the 
author regards the '.illcealiov .:is valid, 
serious, trivial .or whu lever. This 
technique readies f(s most Infuriating 
in the account of Lhc use of CS and 
defoliants in Vietnam, where the 
eoiillicting reports from National 
Liberation Front ami United Stales 
sources nre assembled bill without 
analytical comment. 

Many of these defects in volume 
one arc remedied in volumu five, 
where the Korean episode is dealt wilh 
at length, and n much more clearly 
political analysis is offered. One can- 
not escape the impression llint thin 
somewhat schizophrenic difference in 
approach, as well as overlap, of two 
volumes in a series reflects differ- 
ences in authorship rather Ilian a 
coherent policy on the part of the. 
SIMM team. 

Volume four, by !o?cf Goldbint, 
is a history of the disarmament nego- 
tiations. from 1920 onwards. It is 
substantially composed of source 
material and texts ; there is a useful 
history of events leading up to the 
1925 Geneva Protocol, and the story 
is taken hs fur up to dale as the draft 
convention on the prohibition or de- 
velopment. production and stock- 
piling of biological weapons agreed 
between Britain, the. United Stales, 
Russia and nine other count rics and 
submitted in the United Nations Dis- 
armament Conference in September, 
1*71. More for specialists limn vol- 
ume vine :md indeed il lakes a de- 

1 iHTii"" 

so great an advance on the signed 
Protocol of 1925 as to demonstrate 
anything hut the truth of the observa- 
tion that discussions about disarma- 
ment almost invariably serve merely 
ns a substitute for iicliiully disarming. 

This ought to make volume five, 
oil The Prevention of CU IF, by 
Anders Roscrup, Julian Perry Robin- 
son and Robert Neild. the most signi- 
ficant of the series. And indeed It 
Ikih some perceptive and telling 
points to make; unlike volume one, it 
is not timorous of making political 
judgments, concerning, for instance. 


the effect of lire- Vietnam War in 
slackening tire* constraints against the 
use of c I ici nicul weapons, or the em- 
barrassment of all tiiaiur powers in 
declaring illegal in war agents such 
as ( S which they are all prepared to 
use nn iheir own populations. Il 
would wem irol unlikely that this 
mure explicit recognition that war is 
about politics, not weapons, re llecls 
Hie intlucnee of Mr Bnsciup; pos- 
sibly this explains why volume five 
rocu pi tu lates, from a different per- 
spective, so much of the material 
of volume one. 

The question that remains is. What 
is the point of it all ? Not war. Hint is, 
but the constellation of activities em- 
bodied in Hie term “ peace research ", 
of which these volumes are such 
admirable examples. 1 1 may of 
course be argued that to achieve dis- 
armament is so complex that re- 
search of this type is necessary ; 
another view is that when and if Ilia 
political will for disarmament in 
there, the practical difficulties pro- 


portionally diminish. Mean while 

many individuals with a seiunir 
desire to " work for peace " find 
them. sc Ives, instead of entering thf 
political process directly, u tripled in- 
to Ilie research game. Sm*ki and ill 
devoted team of CBW experts may be 
seen, according to this mure jaun- 
diced view, as playing this game, rep- 
resenting lhc great conlideiice-triek 
of the mid- twentieth century : llir 
professionalization ol everything — 
even dissent. 

This scries is going In be a monu- 
mental achievement of scholarship, 
h will he required reading— or lib- 
rary possession, anyway— for this 
international community of profes- 
sional disa inters and arms control- 
lers , in and out of power. Bill be- 
cause lhc theories reflect already 
existing social protest against mili- 
tary technologies, rather than helping 
forge new critiques, it t ; a good deal 
less likely to be seen as essential 
reading by those directly engaged in 
the political struggle against the war. 
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Vive la difference 


ANN OAKLEY ; - 

Sex, Gcnrlcr and Society 

220pp. Temple Smith, in association 

wilh New Society. ELKO (paperback, 

‘J-Sp). 

Appearing in n series entitled ‘'To- 
wards h New Society ”, this small 
volninc docs not make one over- 
anxious to see the new day dawn. The 
arguments for a ** sex-different foiled " 
society have, it seems, been removed 
by the arrival of ” pills, loops, rubber 
devices, synthetic human milk and 
sterilized feeding bottles”; and even- 
tually all such differentiation may be 
dispensed with, “except in the bed- 
room and the maternity hospital ”. 

In between these opening and dos- 
ing statements, 11 great deal of social, 
anthropological and medical research 
is com pete 1 illy summarized. Hvicleqcc 
of the strikingly greater vultienihflily 
of mates to illness and accident is 
reviewed, one! the possible implicn- 
Mtm 1 c tii t wMi mnni Lii fa i ttmw riiffni lssed. 
Cuinparntivc studies of verbal 
fluency, school achievement, nnd play 
patterns in boys and girls arc de- 
scribed. Cross-cultural evidence of 
the strong influence of uphringifig on 
adult sex roles is convincingly pre- 
sented ; findings are also quoted from 
studies of hcrmaphrorihic cases. 

As any thing more limn a modest 
work or reference, its -bias is loo 
strong nnd its arguments too nHive 


ported from some society some- 
where, and because the importance 
ot biological factors in shaping 
these roles is harder to assess than 
that of social factors, il is seriously 
argued that in the pill-nnd-loop soci- 
ety people will be happier and freer 
without any accepted sexual roles. 

The psychology and what might 
be called the ecology of sex are thus 
both disregarded. In fact, sex roles 
generally tire patterned around the 
feimlencss of nurturing children: 
those much -quoted characters of 
Margaret Maid's, the sexy, lierco 
Mundugumor woman and die gen- 
tle. flower-child Arupesh mun, are 
not of grent importance in the over- 
all context. And even in those soci- 
eties where (he women have the tough 
luck to be in charge of the crops as 
w$ll ns of the children, Ihero is nu 
<rtavk of sex-dill'crcniiiilion, or telling 
the girls from the boys: the girls 
are the pregunm, suckling ones. As 
women now spend little. time preg- 


needing more rather than less ouvi- 
011s differentiation. ” Docs It mutlci 
if they look the same 7 11 asks the 
..author. In the long run. In view of 
the difficulty at nil limes of establish- 
ing an identity as a person and as u 
male or female ; of the need for tho 
sexes to be siimuhiled just by the 
fact of difference; of the roots of art 
and myth In the opposition htitween 


to be taken very seriously. Because malcncss and femaleness — in the long 


there is no variation 011 the roles of 
the sexes (apart from men uelunlly 
giving birth) which lias nut been re- 


run, yes. It is not only more fun to 
keep the differences. It is biologically 
adaptive nnd universally vjrfucd. 
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Konrad Adenauer 1876-1967 
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In October, 1945, when the British 
Brigadier John Harraelongh dis- 
missed the Mayor of Cologne for 
incompetence, he unknowingly made 
it possible for ihc old gentleman, 
already in his seventieth year, to go 
on to even higher things than control 
over his native city : in fact, to control 
over the Christian Democratic Union 
which was just being established, and 
to the Chancellorship uf (he Federal 
Republic of Germany. Adenauer's 
path to this post — which lie was to 
hold from 1949 until 196.1, a period 
longer than (he entire life- spiui of the 
Weimar Republic — was to be eased 
by other unwitting allies too : in 1948 
his bitter opponent Kurt Schumacher 
instructed the Social Democrat ic 
members of West Germany's Parlia- 
mentary council to vote for 
Adenauer, nx its President, thinking 
that at seventy-three lie was certainly 
loo old to use the post as a step to 
anything higher. 

These episodes are recounted by 
Terence Prittic in a biography of 


Adenauer which is certainly the most 
informative, perceptive and ha I on ml 
study of its subject available. The 
author has made good use of the 
Cologne City Archives, of his con- 
versations with an impressive num- 
ber of Adenauer’s colleagues and 
relatives, and of his own unrivalled 
experience of German politics as the 
Manchester Guardian's correspond- 
ent from 1946 until virtually the tr.d 
of Adenauer's Chancellorship. 

The book underlines the vital fact 
ahout Adenauer’s approach to gov- 
erning Germany — that he only took 
on the job after passing the age of 
Ihrce-Koore years und ten — by paint- 
ing a full picture of the future Chan- 
cellor’s early life. Several little- 
known facts come to light, including 
the distinctly confined circimtstantes 
in which Adenauer spent his child- 
hood : his mother, the wife of a very 
minor Prussian civil servant, took in 
needlework to augment the family 
budget, and little Konrad earned his 
first pocket-money at the age of five 
by pulling out the tacking- threads 
for her. His university studies, 
again, wore delayed by lack of 
money, until his father got him a 
modest scholarship from a Catholic 
foundation. 

Mr Prittie is thus right to subtitle 
his book " a study in fortitude ”, and 


he shows how this quafily, inculcated 
very early in Adenauer's life, was re- 
inforced by some of the experiences 
of his mature years. There was, for 
instance the tragic death o! 
Adenauer’s first wife, who left him 
with a family of small children. (His 
second wife was also to die before he 
became Chancellor.) There was Ihc 
tension caused in the Cologne area 
fAdcnaiicr was Mayor of the city 
from 1917 until 1933) by (he pul) of 
the Rhineland .separatism encouraged 
by the French in the years after 1918: 
Adenauer haled Prussia for its Pro- 
testantism and socialism (he fell un- 
well every time he had to go to 
Berlin), and lie was always drawn to- 
wards the " Carol ingian " West 
Europe of France and Italy; but he 
rigidly opposed any form of Rhine- 
land -tc/iara (ism going beyond auto- 
nomy within a German slate. Again, 
there were the long years of enforced 
passivity between 1933, when the 
Nazis drove Adenauer out of 
Cologne, and 1945, when the Ameri- 
cans called him back for his second 
and short-lived term of office as its 
Mayor. 

AH these experiences tempered 
Adenauer's fortitude and strength- 
ened the single-mindedness with which 
he pursued Ills aims as Chancellor. 
Mr Pritlio quotes his disapproving 


remark about the over-rapid rise to 
power of his intemperate and ill- 
fated Defence Minister, Franz Josef 
Strauss: *' That didn’t happen to me ; 
and a good thing too 1 ” 

After devoting about a third of his 
book to the years before 1945, Mr 
Prittie gives most of the rest —quite 
understandably — to a detailed 
account of Adenauer's period of suc- 
cessive triumphs, down to (he late 
1950s. He takes us, in a style in which 
Ihc trees always give convincing local 
colour without obscuring the wood, 
through Adenauer’s achievements in 
selling lip the Federal Republic, win- 
ning every election he fought, estab- 
lishing Germany as an equal ally of 
the West and, in his grand fatherly 
way, protecting his fellow-country- 
men against the demons of neutralism, 
iien-nationalism, oi indeed extrem- 
ism of any kind. 

There ore a few small slips which 
are surprising in so massively well- 
informed and reliable an author : the 
great French Radical Edouard Hcr- 
riot is described as a socialist, and the 
American High Commissioner John 
J. McCIoy fa former holder of high 
political office in Washington) as “ a 
banker and a somewhat unpolitical 
choice" for the Bonn appointment. 
Again. George Kerman was not 
American Ambassador to Moscow 


when he preached 
existence in 1956, and fig 
nedystnumphan, visj.S 
,ch Burner") *2 

June 1963 as the cwS 
page 192 correctly indS" 
in May, as the author m 
The last years 0 f AiW, 
are ol olllcc — the years of 
(ton with de Gaulle, of 
from Washington, and o! 
failing political judgment— aiti 
dealt with only rather skc6» 
contrast to the generous detail 
led to the more successful mi 
career. i 

These minor defects, hove- 
little to diminish the value oh] 
which is likely to be relied a 
many years ns the standard b 
phy: a book which is 
profound knowledge of lb « 
of German history in whttj 
auer grew up and wod* 
is marked by a political to 
mastery of both deiuil and ie 
live worthy of " Dcr AJit'i 
best. 

One final query. The books; 
ace is dated " November \W. 
the German translation (vilai 
been highly praised) has bent 
for at least four months. Is Os 
good reason why the English^ 
should have taken so nitKfita 


colk-aguL- who were 
* him l<> u»k«-* a hl ' hday m 
f?mv life i< a ptTpeiiial M'- 
«‘a vintage specimen. Hie 
L ii episode or Fripps's attempt 
^ Churchill as Prime Mims- 
is a | s o continued. But 

f||y the Character, whom Mr 
Donald most illummaies ■' lm 
ftuher. Once again there are 
jercts to be revealed. I he most 
niimg concerns Ramsay Mac- 
-lids contacts with Russian 
SmuniMs in London at some 

r F jfkd date, presumably the 
iq 20 s. when his son was once 
to deliver a note by hand to 
but posted it by mistake in 
Itntrhox. His father was much 
b led, partly because Litvinov 
m hive to pay lor the stamp. 

I more especially because the 
», -must not fall into the hands 
the authorities Clearly however 
MacDonald is not inclined to 
id, an? very sinister significance 
fc episode. His concern for his 
p's reputation is of a different 
I He is at pains to insist that 
way MacDonald never became a 
oik of the aristocracy or 
(ed to be a socialist ; and he 
icienliMisly defends his conduct 
foil, a matter over which histo- 


rians arc increasingly inclined to 
support him. 

Though never attempting a com- 
plete portrait, Mr MacDonald s-.itely 
avoids the traps inherent m die art 
of writing character-sketches. 1 hose 
are neither incisive caricatures nor 
faded photographs : they are gener- 
ous anil sympathetic testimonials by 
a thought In I observer who is always 
inclined to see the best rather than 
the worst in his fellow-men. Fortu- 
nately they do not exhaust Mr 
MacDonald’s stock ol acquain- 
tances. He hints at some future 
account ol " die great contemporary 
Chinese leaders ’’ ; and lie ill rows 
out some passing observations on 
other men he has known- lor in- 
stance. C'ripps. Neville dhumhcrlum 
and Gandhi — on whom it would be 
valuable to have his more consid- 
ered judgments. History cannot he 
written from documents alone. Per- 
sonal reminiscences arc al*u insuili- 
cicisl and may be fallible. Hut when 
one nun is in a position Lu give a 
first-hand impression of so many 
great contemporaries from a single 
point of view, lie can make a smalt 
but distinct contribution i“ history 
which cannot easily he replaced. Mr 
MacDonald lias done so with per- 
suasiveness and charm. 
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Who are the true revolutionaries ? 


RICHARD GOMBfN i 
Lea Origines du gnucblsmc 
192pp. Paris : Scuil. 5.30fr. 

i" Leftism " is still not a recognizable 
word in layman’s English, as opposed 
to the technical vocabulary of 
communism. - But gauchisme in 
French made a ^definitive break- 
through itt 1968, and is\vqw un indis- 
pensable part of the vocahiilary of 
politics generally. Jt would be an 
exceptional number of any French 
newspaper, nowadays in which you 
would not find die word -somewhere. 
reesiimabJy there should be a 
10 ^ r:Ifl0c for a book with 
uils title, among French newspaper 
readers wlio will wish to know where 
this phenomenon comes from and 
now it has. .suddenly taken on such 
Brent importance. Such readers may 
be disappointed to find dint Richard 

•g™ ,l »» n i‘ is £irst chapter discards 
the adceptioii gcSndrale, journalis- 
S'. ^ in favour of n 

dcfraition . , . restrictive et 
fdlcotive ’ i wbioh turns out to exclude 
wtuatly all Uie political groups 
referred to as " gaucW” 

iS E 6 "* pre ^- • Ft > r groups 
■—Mao as, Trotsky ites, eto-^describe 
[floras ejvcs as Marxist-Lcninist, in- 


deed vaunt themselves as truer 
disciples of Marx and Lenin than the 
“ reformists ", " bureaucrats ", or 
even " traitors " who lead the French 
Communist Party ; whereas M.Gom- 
fin defines gauchlsnie as "cctte 
fraction du mouvemont revolution- 
naire qui offre, ou veut offrir. unc 
nlterniitive ra dicalc an mnrxisme- 
icnmisme en uint que thdorie du 
mouvoment ouvrier ct de son 
evolution ", 

The gniirhhtcs who interest 
Jum arc in fao^ hostile in varying 
degrees to organization as suc^k so- it 
is not all that surprising that' they 
hardly %nrc in die fi«r* .if Jefdu 
organizations- which Le Monde 
publishes from time to time. They 
do however include Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit and his (now defunct) March 
22 Movement, the Situationist Inter- 
national, and various groups which 
proclaim their belief in "le com- 
muiusmc des cons oils " or simply 
te conseillisme ", as well as the’ 
innumerable but ephemeral "com- 
ites d’action and 1 " comltds d’oeeu- 
paAJon ” thrown up by the revolt of 
May 1968 and by wildcat strikes 
before and since. M Gombin makes 
no secret of his admiration for the 
May revoH, and what he admires 

“ Its spontaneous 
character, the fact that it occurred 


outside the traditional organizations 
of the labour movement. 

Using May as a stick with which 
to beat the Communist Party and 
the Confederation Gdndrale du 
Travail is a familiar enough theme. 
But M Gombin uses it on all polit- 
ical parties or would-be parties and 
all trade unions. Implicitly in this 
book (and explicitly in his contribu- 
tion to die recent symposium. 
Anarchism Today ) he writes off the 
role of Leninist groups in the stu- 
dent revolt m virtually nil, which is 
probably unjust . at , Least to Alain 
K-rivincN Jcunusses Cumnimiistcs 
it*fy»lutioiuH,ir ^ , ami (lu argues 
that trade unionism lias not only 
been by-passed by the wildcat 
strikes but is actually one of ihoir 
targets. This contention leads him to 
write some rather awkward pages 
about the Con fddtf ration Francaise 
uemocratique du Travail, which lie 
grudgingly recognizes as " un cadre 
possible pour i’activitd gauchiste " in 
spite of being "manqude par un 
Sg-.-iP- : teiui d'etre un syn- 

M Gombin describes the historical 
origins , of gaiu/iisme, so defined 

"fZ ?T™ ain headings : criticism’ 
of Soviet bureaucracy, philosophical 
revisionism, criticism of everyday 
life, and theory of " communtsme 


d« conwils". Of these the first 
starred from Marxist- Leninist princi- 
ples (Trotskyism), and the second 
and fourth at least from Marxist 
ones (Lukrtes, Korsch, Pannekoek), 
but all three led into a " remise cn 
question " of these principles in the 
France of the 1950s and !9G0s: the 
ex -Trotsky ice splinter group Social- 
isme on Barbaric, the review A rgu - 
waits, and a whole litter of tiny 
’ consoifflste " groups. The third has 
a twin origin in the Marxism of 
Henri Lefehvrc and in surrealism, 
elements from both being synthes- 
ized in Ha- pi iblic.il inn-, of Mu- Situ- 
ulionist InUTiKbliunal. 

From this source come the most 
radical departures from Marxism in 
the qaiirliisie mix. Indeed sumc- 
tames the SKuationisls seem closer to 
, R - Loavis than to Marx. I hey 
attack the modern emphasis on the 
quantifiable, on production and 
productivity, assert that "la mcill- 
eure rdvolution des structures dcono- 
fraques ne pourra garantir laccom- 
pussement de la podsic ", and wish 
to do away with labour altogoilier, 
replacing it by le }mt ("dans 1c sens 
dune activitd spontandment eonsen- 
tje et crdalnce "). m Gombin 
stresses that many of the slogans to 
oe seen in the universities d urine 
May- June 1968 were of Situationist 


origin, and suggests tint lit! 
atiionist influence on (he rtvd 
much greater dun that ol lb 
or Reich, "Uont la majodi 
thdoriciens guuchistes ignorait) 
ablement jusqu'ft leurs ntm!"- 
though Reich's wrkinp a 
qucntly became very pop* 
those circles, 

AH this will he familiar non 
readers of the works prodiwi 
the groups concerned. Rut id* 
it niuy serve as a very useful cs 
live Lo the impression one obi 
gain from newspaper reports, 
yaiichixme is simply a raw 
t ionic it mi intransigent brsai 
Marxism-Leninism. It is troeifo 
Ihc ebbing tide since 1% 
groups that have proved b es! 
maintain Uiemselvcs arc (h? ■ 
l.eiiinlst ones (notably 
(\>mmuujslc), presumably 
of their emphasis on o 
while the more "si' — 
groups have mostly faded a«T 
thin was in their nature. ® 
should not make us forgdUH] 
spontaneous character of ® 
revolt when it actually occunw 
the comprehension of tW 
bin's , gaucliistes mny be 1 * 
guide than the ideologue* 
Lime Ouvrihre or even fat® 
People, 


jC KIRKBRIDK : 
i Awakening 

t Arab Campaign 1 9 17-18 
Ipp plus 8 pages of illustrations, 
(htock. Devon: University Brass 
Arabia. £150. 
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to top people 


IWrV C y“m ^raclcrtetic, and v™*. 

mcrfl on thopart of 'Mr tls subjects. All were men 

A, in his «& r 12T1JW- L common 


— - ■ ; - A. I» hisearw ™.obl„^pM lT».h ,PI r to * cSJSS 

» patience nnd.sircDeth of cLLioo P®®P l0 . wuh whom they in mm felt 

P u . b ' i ‘: rt n « ure I'v'lng today hag which won him success show fa a f n H CCp sympathy ; all were believers 

etqoyed a lnnge r curcer at thd highest ^odest and , attractive light throLh- . h °wcyer autocratic or 

-JSrSfr r cr r^f t J iaD Mijlcolm' fhese reraiplsccrtccs 1 of h¥ bii^tan? thwr attitudes towards It 

--MHoPpnaldrV-H is now m ora Than- ^hlgjtgqu uint anc-nc outstand- might be; all wcre persuasive ora- 

forty years since he utis expelled from Mr * ^ |l11 «■ 

the Labour Party, for supportin* his him ,■« ■ ■ c _, arCA:r . 4n Volv^d ^ ^ 

father in forming the National 1 Gov- North Araericn^Snmh p br J ad 2~. il1 Jjf ir ,Lves ’ tb 'which other considcr- 

ernment. He Brat became a, Cabinet C«itrai Were sub °KlHiated. Unforhi- 

sszsaxis 

g*-as: ; “SKa iJS^ssasstuw 

S?!. 1 ?? l*id! It wouw be Wrtortaa, ta- 

rfu,!M aS3m - s. w - ifisssSk'mijSt s 


family lovallv mav h»u^ c -VV -1-71 1. to draw to be train* 




"f s . I S. c ® u,d appreciate the merits 
of a pfayboy as well as those of 
f fa ! csmen ' and he was capa- 

hLmil/ a u ng S ^ ,fldly lo gallery 
hunself He makes no apology for 

»oieoE<Ws,own cootribirtions io the 
mteitafam«rt Industry of southern 

lligSliinhjiiu i n ? iifan | Cele>brated Photo- 

gms. The unselfoonsciousncss of his 

photo^p™^ h = ^ 

as 


twenty years ago, or in , 
today. But it is rarely ^ 
orison can be foreseen, 
narejy that men of Mr MacW 
calibre arc avuiJnblc to 
Moreover, when they are 
they may never gel tbe ore®: 
crisis averted attruCts no P. 
The most interesting examp® 
MacDonald's book is hfi ajjj 
(ho negotiations with « 

Uie years before the SeconJ 
War, and again in 1940. T1“* j 
of the few episodes to 
MacDonald brings 9 ^ 
new illumination. Atw -JJ 
mHjor importance of P 15 
historians, it Is also J 

enchantingiy funny ) 

fas the English sny) 
happen in Ireland. R 
narrow escape of the 

de Valera's stubbomn«s i 
stituhlonal niceties, hpij 1 ^ a 
, Simpson as Queen of •[: 

■lime of the abdication. -Jijj 
There are no ■ iRf 
about Winstqp -Churd# 
figures In Mr MaoDgJJ 
though: thereare,^ 


ernsooe-, mougu » c *r T.tri* 

j)K5ngnewftnecdo(».lW 


[ other man alive could have writ- 
[hh terse book. The Brilisli con- 
to the Arab Revolt are nil 
ihwarc ihe chief Arab pariici- 
k What is more. Sir Alee Kirk- 
k though he witnessed it. was not 
;n; he belonged to another organi- 
fcaand so saw it with operational 
fell as with inborn detachment, 
iheie were, link now n lo niosl 
foie, two British inter -service into I - 
pee bureaux in Cairo helping the 
Site to rebel against the Turks in 
t First World War. ( >nc was .Ihe 
w»s Arab Bureau headed by Cluy- 
and Hogarth, and powering I . F. 
rraiBand the Arabs of Arabia, 
t other wns called "The Eastern 
tonean Special Intelligence 
WU and its job was to forward 
ills, money, and instructions to ihe 
Skated townsmen of Syria by 
back door on Ihc east side of the 
hn valley. Sir Alee, who spoke 
sit Arabic thanks to schooling in 
fp, served this second hotly. It 
(beta grooming Arab agents in 
to Syrian towns since before the 
ind, even in the light of much 
•sequent experience, he rates it 
*MHt efficient and successful 
organization l have ever 
In so far as scaled lips 
® efficiency, he proves his 
J 1 - ' or few have ever heard of it. 
a « says little about its work 
® from the urduousness of cart- 
L««rrier pigeons about. He 
^discloses which way they flew, 
“jfiti forward observation post, 
by him, was across the 
and so shared terrain with 
proper. Ho therefore held 
j^lscat from which to watch 
*jto*Jiofls of the men nominstlly 
S by ‘he Sharif of Mecca, 
almost the whole of An 
*? describing what he saw 
He draws a sharper 
!t£swiiT an mosl books on 
three brands of 
tektSi ifr ’ ‘ lhe m0!,t important 
f ex- prisoners of war and 
SC*-*™*" <> Turkish army : 
rikj f„l Se ,L rainc< ^ men - w bo were 
*4 JJ be ‘ r ,ives - win, under- 
eg m ' rarc by of command, and 
' ; Alte iSP Jeadcrs were Iraqi, 
hal^if 3 that (he .revolt 
*S&- ineffective and 

koltapswl 
' ^ otiter two 
^ Wn=!? e c 2 ns,,ted ol hired 
jffS'^kbling as indivi- 

£R; ^^hebulk of his 

SaWinc ^ ? her of lribeB - 
^ win 8 „, Under their own 

S»n7_'. Trn U Wet-p. ^ _ 


sliaikhs divided the Npoils. and all 
went home. 

The spell (hat Lawrence cast sur- 
vives the test ol Sir Alec's stern 
appraisal. He found it gratifying lo 
he invited to coffee round the hal- 
lowed camp tire as Lawrence's 
amends for first showering him with 
debris and (hen making a mock of 
his justifiable bad temper. He wit- 
nessed and describes the strange fixed 
look on I awrenee's face as he pushed 
ahead in order lo he first into both 
Dcrau and Damascus intentions 
which Kirkhridc resented at the time, 
seeing no point in overstraining tired 
men and animals simply to got there 
before " our side ". 

For convenience, lie messed with 
the Arab regulars, and so joined in 
lliclr operations first as an observer 
and later as a lolly -Hedged cumlul 
arti. blowing iVp riiffr wnh rihfc-'basL*. 
With I hem, he watched the Hritisli 
cavalry streaming over tbe plain to- 
wards Damascus. “'I hey could have 
done il wit lion I us ", the realist Nuri 
Pasha sadly remarked, imagining 
them lo be about to lake the town. 
Hul no. I liey had ordbrs to halt 
outside it. and the Arabs, who had 
Ihoughl that Ihe British instructions 
to them lo ad \ a nee via a south-east 
detour had been a ruse to rob them 
of their goal, entered first and alone. 
Sir Alec entered will) them, and his 
account first of the quiet in the city, 
and then of the bedlam and settle- 
ment of scores that followed, tallies 
closely with that in / he Seem Pilltir\ 
of Wisdom. Part of the reason for 
the chaos was that the Arab general 
groomed by the British (perhaps by 
the Eastern Mediterranean Intelli- 
gence Bureau V) lo take over Ihe 
(own had at the last moment been 
placed by the Turks in command of 
a retreating detachment, and reck- 
oned it his duty hi get his men clear 
before changing sides. Such was the 
Arab sense of propriety in those 
noble days. 

In Sir Alec's estimation. Nuri was 
right : the British could have won 
alone, but they could not have won 
so cheaply. He counts the Arab 
destruction of the railway line* round , 
Deraa. :uid mi of the Turks' safest 
escape route from Palestine, as a 
major contribution To the speed of 
Allenby’s success. Therefore the 
H ash i mite family of the Sharif, 
who risked all by rebelling, and 
the British, who organized and 
financed their venture, did not 
I stake or pay in vain, and merit 
something belter than the con- 
[ tumely with which Arabs reniem- 
1 her them today. For between them 
I they produced " an " u wakening, 

» though no) '• the *' awakening, of an 
I Arab nation. But what nation 

- achieves a zenith at first throw ! 

. The publisher of the book gives it 
s firm university standing. To merit 

- this. It needs to organize better proof- 
3 reading. More than one name is &pe» ■ 
r in three different ways, or differently 
r on ,thc map and In the text. 

. V / l> y. i i l •' 


Fiction 


the wat mrs of aswan 

Michael Hciim 

111 oikmiITIii' most urieinal lltrilli-i-H 
in yi-urs 1 1n- wiii-lil viow.s with 
nliirm thu hn.'iiking-iip uf iln- 
Ahwiih High Dikii. Thin Iihim, „ n ,| 
Ijnivoeutivu nuVL'l mu Is lilu- ;\ 
lirat-i'hiH^diH'iinK'iitiu-y. 

HI April L'l 7 1 i 

THE ULTIMATE ACT 
Luwrunce P. Biichniann 
A stury nl'lorroi- uml greed hl *1 in 
enntvmihiniry Pnriu with ii 

IIiiHhhiK'V; tu l lu: Nnzi iK-cuiNdiim. 

Ill April L'l 7;i 

‘AllPPOlNtMtNT TN ' ! 
ANDALUSIA 
May iMuckiutosh 
A rnmiintir suaiwnw story net in 
Sunt hum Sim in where n dentiit.li 
flchnol-tPiicher (IiiiIp more 
excitomont Chun ulio fini-gninod fur. 

10 April 1175 

THE DISTANT LAUGHTER 
Bryan Forbes 
Bryan Porboa oxijohl-m the film 
world in hi:* witty nnd lirillinntly 
mnlicimiH first novel. Out this is 
nlflon Inventory, with u 
difTorcnce . . . 

21 April W HO 

THE DOCTOR'S TWO 
LIVES 

Elizabeth Solfert 
The nlworbing story uf ii doctor 
torn liotwiNii his rnreer mid tho 
winiinn he loves. 

24 April M RU 

THE SAVAGE DAY 
Jack Higgins 
An unlstnnding thriller wliieli 
brilliuiiLly bi-ingH t» lifu I lie , 

erisH- cross of luve. hnte. cruelty 
and violonce which make the 
KiLuntinn in Norliieni Irelnnd 
todnv. 

24 April 17 XU 

PARADISE SMITH 
Rnnnld Johnston 
Set mi ii Snulli l'nrilii- l.dmi-l, n 
atory Hlmu t n nuin, liis 
1 uwffm r m i i i tfj 15S 1 1 ****** m 
atriuigpi|ueHt. nnd the wminm 
wlio runnw unuxpecliHlIy intn 
hie lifo. 

H May £175 

A GAME OF STATUES 
Anno Stovonson 
Two defenceless women nnd n 
khi nil liny liecomn involved in a 
sinister versiun of the ehiidhuud 
gnmo uf Stiilues. when mystorinus 
striuigers start tu rluse in on the 
house on tho creek. 

8 May £150 

THUNDER ON SUNDAY 
Karon Campbell 
PnBHongers and crew on the Celtic 
Airways flight from Iceland to 
Glasgow numbered thirteen. 

When u thunderstorm farces the 
aircraft down on a remote 
Hebridean island whore ancient 
cults still flourish, the nuinbor 
proves tn hold its sinister 
significance. 

8May£l-75 

MAN'S ESTATE 
Jon Cleary 

A comiHissionate novel centred 
around the conflict between love 
" and ambition fa the life ofa rich . . 

' English aristocrat involved (first ■ 
by position nnd then by choice) 
in tho mthloss world of politics 
and high finance. , ; 

* tf "te 

THE LOST EMBASSY 

Adam Fergusson ; , 

. A splendidly romantic and very 
fanny story frpnl the author of 
Boman Go Home which revolves ' 
around the crumbling, almost , 
forgotten Carpathian Embassy in 
darkest Belgravia. . 

22 May £200 


April/May/ June 


DEATH'S HEAD 
C'umpholl Bluck 
Wrillwn vvillmlriking originality 
und i».h y c hoi fig i fid insighl. h 
ti’iisc Htory of cihiI'ii hi lul ion m 
Berlin betwcun an 
ex-ennevntratiun i-amp dor-tnr ami 
n fiirmor .Jewish iiiiniitu. 

8 June .17 -To 

THE CHILD OF 
JULIAN FLYNN 
Catherine Dupre 
Set mainly in I rnl nnd, tin? n lory of 
n Itiinuiii CiiLholic priest, wlm 
rcniiuiu-eH his vows but fliufa il 
iminfully herd to establish n reul 
relutiiHwhip with other peuiikt. 

5 June l'l -80 

THE HERO IN THE 

TOWER 

H. H. ICirst 

Kirst returnH tea major miiitui-y 
ihome in n dovnsLuting purtrnit 
of a Germuii tiflicer in oc4'ii|»ieil 
France. 

19 June ££-00 

MY FATHER'S HOUSE 
Kathleen Conlon 
Still n schoolgirl when her father 
left homo for another woman, 
what A nun Blake looked upon as 
liis betrayal und rejection I urn 
fnr-renching nnd disastrous 
results upon her way of file. 

19 June £1-80 


Crime Club 

THE CASE OF 
ROBERT QUARRY 
Andrew Carve 10 April £1-50 

WOMAN HUNT 
Francis Ryclt 10 April £1-50 

THE BLACK LOOK 
Michuol But ter worth 
10 April £1-50 

BREATH OF SUSPICION 
Ellzuhoth Fen-urn 
d May £ I m 50 

A REASON ABLE MAN ' 
Ruj»ei Bushy H May £1-50 

.wrnnwiiiiB a Ai.RLiliIiTOEfi;' 1 • 
GAME 

Anthony Gilbert 8 May £1*50 

A SECRET SINGING 
Roy Lowls 5 June £1-59' 

MURDER ON SHOW 
Marian Bnbson 5 June £3 50 

A SHADOW OF HIMSELF 
Michael Delving 5 June £1-50 

NAKED TO THE GRAVE 
Harry Carmichael 
5 June £1-50 


Non Fiction 


TEMPLE OF FLORA 
Thornton 

A superb quarto version of the . 
flno uilio edition issued in 1951 of 
which tho Guardian wrote "Tho 
book has a aura place both in the 
history of colour printing and Iho 
study of botany.' 

10 April £4-25 

'AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER: THE DIARIES 
OF R. G, CASEY 1951-60 ; 
Lord Casey 

Tho highly important diary of the, 
m^ who re- shaped Australian 

acted as honest broker between 
Britain and the United States. 

B4 April £4-60 ■ V . 

CAROLINE MURAT 
JoanBear / , 

Tho biography of Napoloqn's ... 
tempestuous and talented sister / 
who married Murat and became • 
Queen of Naples, based on much 
hitherto unpublished material in 
the Murat archives. 

24 April £3-50 

CHANCE AND NECESSITY 
Jacques Monod - './■ ■ 

A revolutionary, philo80ph)cal 


THE WORLD OF 
PROFESSIONAL GOLF 
Mil r Ic M aCot mak 
Thin uniquit honk r'nnaialsnf a 
con i pi-ehi 1 nsive itcortl i»f tho 
World eliiiii]piunali>|iH and 
tDiirnunimts of] 971 . nml an 
account of ihi’Ktutusniul 
iierfominnce uf the world's 
lending nlnyors. llluHtruted. 

21 April I'-I OO 

PIPPA’S CHALLENGE 
J oy Arinin son 

The story of JfippttV cults and how 
they truipht Mrs. Adamson many 
m-w nnd strange facts about 
r! tco l alls nnd their holmviour. 

Hu mil. 1 Bust ruled,. 

8 May £2*75 

AFRICAN HARVEST 
Hilary Ruben 

An Engl fall woman who him maria 
her home in Kenya describes the 
liooplo, her adjustments tn her 
now suiTounilmns und the 
ndventures Mint luive Nfallori her 
and her hush nnd. Collins/HurvLU. 

22 May £175 

GEORGE III 
Stanley Ayllng 

An autlioritntivo, scholarly, yet 
vastly ontortuinina biography of 
the hina who tailed for sixty years 
and under whom Britain was 
dramatically transformed. 

22 May £4-00 

THE POLLINATION OF 
FLOWERS 
Michnel Proctor and 
Peter Yeo 

A New Nntiiraliat main volume. 

A wonderfully illustrated book uf 
Rient import mice to all hot an fats, 
prnfesaiuiinl nnd amateur. 

22 May £4-00 

WHEN I PUT OUT TO SEA 
Nicolette Mllnes-Wulker 
Tho irnnurkiible story of how a 
young wnninn crossed the 
Allan tic ainglo-hnndod - the first 
time that n woman has i-vcr 
rrossi <d the Atlantic nLuiin. 
llUmiratrtl. 
t'ydfa.v £2*9 

LORD DUNSANY 
Murk Ainnry 

The witty nnd highly ncnnniiilfshnl 
bifjwraphy nronpaflrehiilRVwicijt 
(liktuiguishod luithora and 
recent rics. 

22 May £2-75 

PRIDE OF THE PEACOCK 
Sven Berlin 

The author's days us an ad agin 
dnneor in circuses and music hulls 

- vivid impressionist io 
recollectinns of a world crammed 
wiLh glamour and humour which 
has now vunfahod for over. 

5 June £2 00 

THE BIRDS OP BRITAIN 
AND EUROPE 
Herman Holnzel, 

R. S. R. Fitter & 
JohnParslow 
Tho most' exciting pa Jierbiick 
pocket bird guide aver published. 

A complete guide to every species 
and distinct subspecies, 
fl June £1-50 

LISTEN TO THE WILD 
SuaanneHttrt 
A woll-known animnl writer's 
account of how she and her 
husband, Toni Harthoon, cored 
for n very varied group of wild 
animals in their capacity as vets. 

19 June £2*0 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND THE I 
MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD IN THE AGE 
Ot 1 PHILIP n 
Fernand Braudel - 
translated By Sian Reynolds 
Tho most remarkable historical 
. work to appear since the war. 

- Tliis book has transformed the 
. : writing of history from the 

. narrower specialisation* of 
diplomacy, politics, economics, 
etc., to a survey or a whole way of 
life over a Vast ypt homogenous - 
tract of space and timo. 

19 Jum £6-00 

THE MOUSETRAP MAN , 

Peter Saunders 


THE PERFECT CARRIER the Murat archives. tract i or space and tuno, 

ShOlla 1 Ross' • 24 April £3-50 ; 19 Jum ^8‘00 

The author of A Log Aeran Mr CHANCE AND NECESSITY THE MOUSETRAP M. 

SESH&r ass-" ' sssgs-™ nf 

ass^d&ssgy ^feaa p . r aS rof 

communist, oqe occupied m phenomenon, The Mousetrap. 

3^7^' ■ : : £9 June £200 

For further details please write ta 14 St, Jqmeafy Place London SW1 


la to change 
athiiqenlfc . 
8 May, £3:50 


19 June £200 
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ETHOLOGY 


The look on the face of the camel 


KONRAD LOREN/ : 

Studies in Aniiunl imd Human 

Jklumuiir 

Volume 2 

Translated by Robert Marlin. 

3W'PP- Methuen. £4.25. 

Konrad Lorenz explained in the in* 
inuluclion in l lie first volume of his 
early papers (reviewed here on May 
14, I970i that he had been prompted 
to reprint them because of the con- 
troversy aroused by On Axxre&sian 
ami the alludes made on him and 
other ethologists for drawing socio- 
logical and political inferences from 
the behaviour of animals ; the 
theoretical conclusion (hat the beha- 
viour of man and animals is largely 
determined by instinct had brought 
down on him " the fanatical hnslilify 
of all those doctrinaires whose ideo- 
logy has tabooed the recognition of 
this fact Laying about him with 
a will, fie indicted viialists, beha- 
viourists, idealists and an assorted 
company of non or anti-ethologists ; 

" it is a fashionable fallacy to believe 
that operational nnd .statistical 
methods are nuking knowledge and 
intelligence dispensable in the pur- 
suit of science 


It seemed likely that this \igornus 
onslaught on his critics would be 
enough to enable him to state his 
position and denounce the forces of 
error, hut in the introduction to 
volume two he now returns to the 
charge; behaviourists arc the chief 
target. He believes they fail to con- 
sider structure and caudal chains of 
events : 

the tlitxmaric rc->(riciinns of the be- 
haviourists' research programme are 
psychologically am.i/ing; h it extremely 
hard to understand their motives for 
re nom icing not only quite normal every- 
day functions of human cognition, but 
practical tj' alt sources of knowledge 
which to " nous autres *’ make life 
worth living. 

He offers two tentative explana- 
tions; imitation of quantum physics, 
and political ambition ; M the funda- 
mental negation of all that miikcs a 
person / s necessarily welcome to a ll 
those who wish to manipulate great 
masses of people In a bold meta- 
phor lie supposes the behaviourist to 
have undergone an e 

loholoniy, an act of dc 

Whether the American bchnviour- 
isls against whom his shafts are 
directed will recognize themselves in 
his description seems rather doubtful. 
On one occasion al least he tempered 


justice with mercy ; addressing the 
Harvey Society in New York in 1958 
he conceded that if his criticism of 
the Ivhai imirists seemed ton aggres- 
sive, 

I hasten m redeem this impression hy 
cuinliusi/iiiu iIk- tremendous debt owed 
to bcliavRimkis hy scitnee in general 
and quite particularly hy ethology. F 
am. at the moment, not speaking of the 
vast success which behaviourist |c 

jliuiigln and experimentation have had 
in unravelling the problems of learning, 
and which is absolutely undisputed. The 
value* which the world owes to beha- 
viourism arc bv no means restricted to 
the field of practical research only. Its 
importance is even greater concerning 
l lie theoretical approach in ihe body- 
mind problem. 

The main purpose of the papers in 
Inis volume, apart from its polemical 
sections, is to expound the theory of 
knowledge .> 1 ) which the ethohiuki 
approach is based, and. more gener- 
ally. to examine the philosophy of 
science. In a sustained comparison 


in human beings. Too boldly he 
asserts that .ilinosi all of the aesthetic 
feelings evoked hy the male and 
Icmulc hody arc elicited by charac- 
ters which arc " immediate indica- 
tors of hormonal sex functions He 
is hard on domestication ; he declares 
lhal “ i lie re is scarcely one typical 
domestication clfcet which does not 
evoke our pronounced aesthetic re- 
vulsion \ Ethical judgments coinc 
under the same rubric: 

the same cor i elation exists between 
°ur ethical evaluation feeling and dom- 
estical ion -i ml need it Met iii ions of beha- 
viour as between aesthetic feelings and 
in orphii logical domestication charac- 
ters. 

Loren/ is virtually certain lhal 
genetic (actors account not only for 


fo real alternative 

arRfiN' WAUGH : 

mm 


behaviour a pleasant e , tr 

merits can have. „ uL - 

m "* UG " ■ 





HEB 


Children as Poets 

DENYS THOMPSON 

A most attractive selection of poems by children of all 
Bps and immensely readable by adults and children 
alike. The book is illustrated by paintings from the 
1970 Sunday Mirror Exhibition of Children's Art and 
oenys Thompson writes e postscript on children’s 
writing which will be of great interest to parents and 
teachers. £2.50 

New African Writing 

A Reader's Guide to African 
Literature 

MANS ZELL and HELENE SILVER 
A complete guide to writing from Af rica r with 
extensive reference to ail aspects of this Literature. 

28th' February £3,00 Cased £1.50 Paper 

An Introduction to the African Novel 

EUSTACE PALMER 

ftSn t i?£ S .ll irVey of L wel ve k0 V Africa n novels, 
iflmofw 9 th ? B £ ac , h bv Chlnufl Acbebe and 
James Ngugi. 28th February £1.75 Cased 80p Paper 

Girls at War 

CHINUAACHEBE 

til,e in the AWS series is a collection of 
brilliant short stories. 30p 

The Edifice 

K0LE OMOTOSO ■ . 

w ££ n6vel , 

Katchikali 

poems by LENRIE PETERS 
Cased £1,50 BOp AWS paperback 

The Tongue of the Dumb 

.DOMINIC MU LAIS HO 

bidnjtovcl of village politics and witchcraft 
: 60 P AWS^paRorbacR •* 

■ . ' ..i • 1 A 

The Trial of Christopher OkEgbo 

ALIAMAZRUI . ™ . 

The famous Nigerian poet is tried in 
: Africa, for pgttlng-his (bo tribe: before his poetrv 

■ and for dying for Btafra. 40pAW$paperback' 

The Will to Die 

CAN THEM BA • . / 

A posthumous selection of short stories aiSdoHiold^ 
by a famous South African political and socW activist 
45p AWS paperback ■ * 


pistemologlcal of iponlancmis behaviour patternsTri 
humanization. mcn “«l animals Lorenz argued for 
parallelism, and emphasizes the 
phylogenetic conservatism of endo- 
genous automatisms ", He believes 
largely on intuitive grounds, that they 
play a considerable part in the social 
behaviour ot human beings. In a 
lively and ohuraclerislic digression he 
reviews the way i n which innate re- 
lease mechanisms adapted for motor 
display patterns evoke specific emo- 
. jonal responses when, for example, 
he head of a camel is sighted and 
thought to be looking haughtily at 
the observer. 

In the same context he discusses 
Inc releasing mechanisms which 
evoke aesthetic and ethical feelings 


"gilt, provded thatitisfcn, outspoken critic and pas- 
suMictenl wealth of unbiaitd^' ^ political commentator. Ilian it 
non; it the percipient obw, Milk substance of his opinions, 
alive to its tricks, and kiunwi anguish over the Ilia fra question 
discount its assertions, it j|jv landmark of commitment at a 
indispensable guide”. . when misinformation and cun- 
" Gestalt perception as a S0 J a seemed to deprive many public 

scientific knowledge "begone res of the power of sequential 

- nuitlcr at length and p<rW git; but on the whole, Mr 

-'leasing mechanisms, but bl . lt ll,c rigour display gh’s activities resemble those of 

e disruption of human cxam P' c hy Karl Dunckcr a i»IL eccentric offshoot or some 

monograph on productive thi^ fciian-Dcmoerulic block in a 

It would be unfair to (knud S-pady state, lending the weight 
perimental verification of jarikulacy and the spiritual depth 

linitinov -in.i ! , s conscience to larger bodies of 

isinieml.,ti* « nS,D, !® fl J™ ^ly when they behave with 

is intended to promote iindrrit^ ajj| contrition, generosity and 
t P C i , * . episieflidon [sense. Very occasionally, Iltcy 
methodology; it i% purtkubr^ ind it is the perpetually pleasant 
! J,, r w,,cn the author avoui ihLi< of such moments, one ima- 



thc innate rele 
also for the 

social Mbivitiur. Ncxcrlhelcvs he is 
tar I rum ignoring the cu m pen s;i lory 
and regulatory function of rational 
thought and cultural influence in 
human beings. His outstanding weak- 
ness is a fondness lor analogical 
reasoning and assertion ; it betrays 
him into such absurdities as “ indi- 
viduals with behavioural deficiencies 
penetrate peoples, stales and cultural 
circles in just the Mime way (and for 
quite similar reasons) as malignant 
cancer-cells penetrating the human 
body , 

A large pari of this volume is con- 
cerned with the application of Gestalt 
psychology to the comparative study 
of behaviour. I.oren/ attributes to 
tins theory o| perception signal ad- 
vantages; it facilitates discovery of 
the unexpected, it enables the observer 
to accumulate significant data over i 
long period oj lime, and 


tion 


Foetus first 


viel ion for one ,l,scp,L *“■-** 

lions induced in ii.™. 

Gestalt perception.' 1 In Jjfco* of the way he operates, (he 
balanemg-act I.oren/ winlSSscisuBooddcal teller acquainted 
CjcsU ! It perccp! ion has a a general idea of Aube run 

ih, outspok' 

:*ii political commentator. Ilian it 


is a 


poor experimenter and. eL 
reasonably, refuses to consiikiJ 

SS'Slollywood hangover 

ing personality which is iem 


his style and his method* of 


|flX LAMBERT : 

ment. He is also one of il**&»ilb} People 
distinguished pioneers of th(siu#f. Andrtl Dculsch. £1.75. 
animal behaviour, towhkhkj- 
made valuable contribution*, L-^ben 

dill umu m is boundksa tmdlii, 


desert. 


Innately ambivalent 


I KEN A US EHH.-EIBESFELDT : 

Love ami Hate 

Translated by Geoffrey Slraehan. 
26.1pp. Methuen. £2.50. 

~ '-l • F i . . - 

When ethology first begun to make 
an u»|Kiei in (ingland and America 
it was like a breath of fresh air blow- 
ing through the laboratories where 
rats turned treadmills, threaded 
mazes, and pressed levers, nnd 
psychologists constructed theories of 
human behaviour therefrom, We (we 
non-biologists, that is) learnt from 


Only very 

experiment inn umnsu «j ■w*,. ,l‘ „„i 

author) have been found to ^rv wav. 

in the same way tii a .“TES"*. ,° r ^ 
lace. I lie section iui innate tonffiS. n al 1,n,tfs 
dispositions in humans i* 


is 


■■ ■ 7 , ,°. .' a \ 'V icarni irom m as evidence ihn u< n 

the ethologists that it was unscientific discrepancy is apparent. Hie secoiul 
to generalize even from one breed of ^aptcr, for initanec nrono^ o 

SSS* « he ^ent of P inSSTdfi 


rat to another, let alone from ruts 
to human beings; and we began to 
get an inkling of what the perceptual 
and sensory world of other species 
than our own might be like, and how 
anthropomorphic it could be to talk 
of animals “ thinking * this or 
“deciding” to do that. 

The proper study of mankind may 
be man. bm there is nothing intellec- 
tually inferior in wanting to know 
about animals for their own sake. 
We share the world with them : put 
crumbs out to keep them frbm 
starving, stuff them with chestnuts 
and eat them, write poetry about 
mem. scream when they crawl from 
under a stone 


logy-based excursions into kJKTjrim simcl; m-.nv * 

^ !ftsjE 

iDtund blacken in the cupboards 
ikmtoied mansions where the 
freak-out and the groups 
paeforpop festivals and kive-ins. 

I > temtory of grand, iiyper- 
blgk decay and Weakness, iuvit- 

ihal they arc responding A?,” 9 . Sl ! rl L l ‘ f , s;i(, P css - N ! r 

human perceptions and detached. immensely 

young infant* H 

not quoted hf K?l y Ja 1 ' i?!! 1 ?: M ^[ 

and 

even at limes un- 

awljr sentimental, ahoul his 

disappointing, though much ‘ ,C 

might have been made of lbi*> 1 “ , ' ' ■ 

Hie infant's innate rooting M .!l erc IM :i ' vu >' 

nipple right from birth to ^ ," a,her lll J 

Chomsky's theories about lit* <H w,hc flircwclls ««'*■■*» 

predisposition to acquire l^kilb 
gunge, 

Wlien he develops his ^iiaer a 


stny with his shoal luxe 7 Or the 
iguana’s head-bulling contest hate ? 
it the animal /human parallels ore 
just making Ihe general point that 
we arc sociable as well as aggressive, 
'we only need look back on our own 

, ' v . “‘ n n,, '"*tex to know 
ims. Wliat is disconcerting is u, c 

t “ ,n f W <>f , ,he Pin-alleN and 
proofs from the Mujy of other 
species. We seem to he on our own. 

wh« IS i. WlKn on<! l . onk ’ l ’»ref,illy m 

What is proposed and 
brought in as evidence 


what Is 


and animals. The 
innate skills " 
birds reared in 
nevertheless sing 
correctly, and of 
up as domestic 


positions in man 
section headed 
flumes the ease of 
isolation who can 
their specific calls 
squirrels brought 

toWnuftTSB 

ihS’S S£2 1“ tree -* runk - 

jiramnad skills. Bui [he uwiSJoHj.' 
’"S catena | 0 n human beinS i s 
concerned almost entirely wilh 8 ne.s- 


gules, that keeps Waiigli-likc ininii- 
ritieK from total disillusiiininenl. 

All (his makes Mr Waugh a rather 
gawky novelist. As he laimc-hcs out 
into the upper strata of satirical fan- 
tasy. his own concern with real issues 
remains sluliilly earthhomid. a stand- 
ing reproach not only to what his 
characters do. but to the whimsy in 
which lie, Ihe author, indulges. As 
a caricaturist by inclination, he very 
properly boils his characters down 
to their essential foolishness; hut in 
depriving them of the possibility u| 
till awareness comparable to his own 
(Mr Waugh is not yet a satirist suave 
enough to keep self -righteous ness far 
below the surface i. he constantly 
risks being taken for an addict ot 
what used to be called moiali/ing but 
has come to he known as " universal 
knocking 

Even Mr Waugh's tactical sense is 
not at its strongest in .1 Hctl of 
Honvrs. When John Robinson, 
powerful industrialist, moxes out to 
an isolated Somerset farm and dis- 
covers the pleasures of the Alterna- 
tive Society, lie is turning his back un 


* tendon that is already higher up 
the lanlasy-seale than is good for the 
shape of the hook ; and though there 
is a refreshing gentleness in the treat- 
ment of Ihe commune -suggesting 
that Mr Waugh’s chic I a l feet ion is 
for affection itself the contrast be- 
tween the life of this pleasantly bug- 
eyed. pot-smoking community and 
the incoming news o! the Hiafran 
.situation is loo great even to serve 
as an illiist ration of the modern 
world’s grotesque ironies. 

Towards the end of Hie book. Mr 
Waugh is not helped by his determi- 
nation to follow the plot of ,-1.v Yum 
I.ikc h (the novel’s subtitle) : on the 
way. the jibes at the police, television 
and party polities do not add much 
to the standard routines : anil alto- 
gclher. tlie work has the atmosphere 
of fr topical cartoon-strip that is half- 
reluctant to associate itself with Ihe 
present day. Indeed, its infrequent 
successes of wit remind one how con- 
sistently entertaining the Nook ear- 
toon of Wally Fawkes and George 
Mclly has been in carrying out a simi- 
lar programme. 


JAMILS HA 1, 1-0 Li It : 
The Tiny Tub 
2iU»pp. Hutchinson. 


JLI.KO. 


importance. It would lake a more 
penel rat ing sort of despair, or pos- 
sibly a tougher, more committed 
moral stance to make this series of 
transient situations moving. I hey 
are real enough. The novel is really 
three discreetly and skilfully - 
linked novellas; about Susan Ross, 
the lost woman star of thirty-nine 
who dips into Mel Lilian, lung, the 
1 Citing and LSI), marries tin impo- 
tent. absentee tycoon, and ends up 
alone in his fortress Xanadu, body- 
guarded every moment of her life ; 
about Gary (arson, a draft -dodging 
ambisexual tramp of twenty who 
drifts downhill into drop-out desola- 
tion ; and I oru ( liaso. (he glamorous 
liar of Ihe early talkies who obsesses 
the narrator .md appears m visions to 
u young hippie girl who falls in with 
him 

• The film stars nrcnnw liko 


stellar objects ”, observed from a 
telescope in one symbolic moment as 
distantly laseinating. if .shadowy and 
irrelevant, figures in the muddled con- 
sciousness ol the fix mg in this stricken 
area. The comparison is momentarily 


poignant and appropriate, and the 
setting is full of chances fur a writer 
of Mr Lambert's slightly low-pitched 
skill and unobtrusively mordant 
humour. Yet the idea goes for very 
little in the very cusuaincss of his own 
wandering in (he world ot these sad 
mid rootless generations. Oddity too 
often covers up for cliche, relentless 
accuracy of observation conceals the 
lack of purposeful plot or fully 
engaged understand ing. 

The sheer remoteness, the business- 
like dispassionateness ol his narrator 
-the author himself at not very 
many removes - works against a 
treatment in depth. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Nathanael West, Christopher Isher- 
woud the very talented forebears 
unfortunately show up Mr I amberl’s 
exploration of this world as a set of 
mildly appealing but essentially per- 
I uiicUh y and um id-wcai y i umina- 

imj.nn n < h linn 


When James Halfonr writes about die 
medic, it profession you can l>e pretty 
sure thjil there will be none of those 
angst-ridden moments of decision 
over the operating table or charaeler- 
dev eloping crises which so beset the 
average epic of hospital life. For the 
most part, Mr Balfour is content to 
play it for laughs, though lie’s not 
above slipping in the occasional 
moral judgment to let us know that 
he’s alive to the effect of progressive 
thinking on his chosen profession. 

In this case, file vexed issue to be 
dwidi widi is nb or lion -not the easiest 
subject to be both funny and parti- 
san about perhaps, though Mr Bal- 
four makes things easier for himself 
by drawing up a cast list of charac- 
ters whose varying degrees of oddness 
ensure Dial vve will he kepi amused 
while the author slides the Argument 
in between the punch-lines. Funniest 
(in both senses) of the characters is 
up Griffiths, a fumble- fisted ex-ship’s 
surgeon who is taken on to the 
strength al the exclusive Beauchamps 
clinic as a result of nepotism rather 
than good judgment. Apart from 
being cxcli-'vc, Beauchamps is lucra- 
tive— not least for Dr Argyll who 
founded the clinic at Ihe .suggestion of 
two MPs vv)m were prompted by 
murky motives. There are those, 
however, whose interest in file clinic, 
if not wholly al -nisi ic. has more to 
do will) medicine linn money. Young 
Arthur, humnurlc>s and dedicated, is 
anxious ta get a few thousand opera- 
tions behind him in order to write 
his definitive monograph; and 
Matron- once nanny to Argyll’s son 
-is determined to sec that, like her 
late lamented charg . the hundreds of 
little souls ascend ig heavenwards 


I rum Beauchamps make the trip fully 
equipped. 

1 1 lings Jo not. of course, gu 
smoothly. Ap (Jriffiths huoze.s, 
Argyll is chasing a knighthood, mid 
Arthur's devotion switches Ironi work 
to women ; the end result is a latal 
error and a subsequent inquiry which 
provides the book with its iianalivc 
links. Mr Hal four leases the reader 
in little doubt about where lie stands 
so far as mutters of medical and moral 
principle are concerned, though lie 
knows enough not to preach. He 
commands a neat turn of phrase, a 
practised journeyman style and opts 
for wit over solemnity every time. 


On crusade 

ZOE OLDl-lN BOURG . 

The Heirs of The Kingdom 
Translated by Anne Carter 
561pp. Collins. £2.25. 


Frcncli title; La Joic tics ptim-ivs. 
The theme is " Peter the Hermit's 
pilgrimage-crusade, a journey bulli 
spiritual and physical across Europe 
to a kind of mirage -Jerusalem ", 
where renlily is 15,000 putrefying 
corpses. Mmc Oldenbuurg under- 
stands both big movements and the 
preoccupations of ” small, semiring 
people *' A grave, repel itivc book 
... it has a kind of weird decorum 
in (he face of appalling events " 
iTLS, September 25. I*) 701. 

*7 An excellent translation, catch- 
ing the rhythms of the original and 
the liturgical, chanting tone often 
used, especially towards the end as 
the narrative gathers speed and 
ferocity. One never trips up over Ihe 
reeling that it is translated ; it reads 
like an original work. 


Ader a cloud 


that man and beast have 
loving as well as hating. 

Professor Eibl-Eibesfeldt ^"WARl 
largely on descriptions of 
greeting and hospitality fowljgp Michael Joseph, 
cultures. While these are 
and the illustrations, redrawt _ 
photographs, are rather htanwjjL _ ) dear, from the 


£2.10. 
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of the sisters began to gel through to 
him hy tapping signals on a part of 
his anatomy not normally reserved 
lor trivial communication. Shocked 
by Terence’s first- wholly coherent 
■words, she slabbed him with a kit- 
chen knile and. believing him dead, 
found herself a job as a housekeeper 
in the remotest place possible. 

Terence, likewise, is on the run 
when lie discovers Rock Rude - 
*ken ‘here hy Baby who feels she 
needs a stud about the place. He 


ter in this particular culiriTiT 
tion. “ I lira Chase " is his best vameu 
here, successful for its more vigorous 
deployment of something very old 
and qitinlesscifiial: an accomplished, 
absorbed storyteller's art. 


also has left someone for dead u 
woman, dosed with booze and bar- 
biturates. who picked him up on the 
road and who just happens to be the 
wife or a famous trial-lawyer. It 
docs not lake the most agile imagina- 
tion to guess who will he defending 
Terence afler the dark deeds on Rock 
Rude (a triple murder -what else 7) 
have been discovered. In fact, in 
this neatly circular novel, nothing 
comes as a a surprise except Ihe 
arduously long lime it takes to tell. 


7 

: Nursery mercenaries 


ponderous nt 
and it seems 
cun support then: 
bcuch on a liny 
live an 


fiflfAN KII.I.K'K : 

The Nannies 

187pp. Hamish Hamilton. £2, 


ucy, 
md Baby, once 


Some unduly good -na lured fun is 
directed at the rich.’ the powerful, the 
trendy and the bent in Brian Killickx 
firsl novel. Grouped forbiddingly in 
Kensington Gardens, mighty nannies, 
bearing as their own names like Abcl- 
.Smith and Bon ham -Carter or, more 
alarmingly it seems. Hadj. exclude 
not only parents and au pair girls 


Children occupy prams anu serve as 
retcxl for attending Che club on tey 


re needs ot cniiarem , -««iay realized that a pretext for attending Hi 

filter days, and when 

ri neilh «L qUtC fSif;. S ? , 1 . hos<i . weighty patched to Eton or to I 
lid paraBeto can be Lhil f !v 1 ^^' rjct “' n 8 on it is time to acquire new 


they are diit- 
Holfand Park 

n ehiMi, ““^‘racamg on it is time to acquire new ones, if only 

and huma^P^jj] in lie - wc discover to retain nanny rights. V el the nannies 

iHSt'ncUyoJJ O^lQ toinS-_ bmd .‘?8 Grcum- dwindle. One of them looks set to 

days in a harem., u riot tier 
__ her employer, thereby tragi- 
disenfranchi/iitg herself. - 
t/u. ^ ...;cp the doyenne among negn 

yean, until one dies, straw is bid upot). rite 



thoroughfares of Enlon Square. Of 
course ** there could never be social 
intercourse between nannies and em- 
ployer* ,l r wHIefrmnltevTlte^ 
particularly reliable observers of the 
antics of their masters. A crooked 
and foreign millionaire is exposed 
and his nanny makes off with the 
remnants of his fortune, her dignity 
intact. An inuric peer forfeits his 
good name, too foolishly lent to the 
embellishment of Ihe millionaires 
contracts. There is starvation in the 
nursery of the family who are waiting 
vainly for their Fulham, properly to , 
go up in the world, and another nanny 
is obliged to diijeiiss her credentials 
with pilredlN who never wear clothes 
in the house. Even the Mary Pop- 
pins fantasy cannot make (his a very 
funny book, and though much of it 
will ring some nursery bells and sug- 
gest some shivery walks down, 
memory lane, the humour is ,p good 
deal too treacly and inoffensive Tot- 
rougher palates. 1 ;,L 


Mark Steadman 
McAiee County 

A chroniclct of Amorim ‘h deepest South. "Thin is n collect ion 
of Id nek, huinorniiANtovicH . . . boat at its blackout"— Jolm 
WhltoIy M S lumhtif Tintcs £2.50 

Harry Crews 

Karate is a Thing of Spirit 

"A compelling novel . . . the essence of the book ia the strange, 
dedicated world wlioTu karate, which I had only known as a 
way out sport, is a wtiy of living. This is brilli antly convoyed. 

A first-rate piece ofwviti ng"— Mark Kalni, Sunday M irror 

£2.10 

Buster Lloyd- Jones 
Come Into My World 

A delightful new volume of reminiscences by the author of 
The Animals Came In One by One. “Should delight animal 
lovers. Seme rich material too for students of the human race 

Grahdrii,Wd/4>Wffy/?a:pr«r8 . . _ Vo _ 

' Bhistrated «yith line drawings £1.80, 



e Malcolm 
Thomson 
Sir Francis Drake 

A magnificent new biography of one of England’s 
greatest heroes. Coming April 4th ' 

Illustrated £3.50 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The rise of Roland 


The national art 


Lchaeology^ 


RITA l.rHXNE unit JAIQUES 
STIIINNON : 

The It' [jt in I nl Kiilnml in the Middle 

A«ci 

Volume l : 4 Kipp including h3 plates. 
Volume II : 510 plates plus 343pp- 
3%pp. 

Translated by < hiisline Trollope 
Phaidon. £28 the set. 

Most of us who ortce toiled through 
the Oxford Roland paused some- 
where lu wonder ill the extraordinary 
dilferenee between the 4,000 lines of 
TuroldiisS epic poem and those few 
terse phrases in Eg in hard's biography 
of Charlemagne which mention a 
prefect of llie March of Brittany, 
Hruod land us, who fell in the Pyre- 
nees in 778 rojtclhcr with two other 
members of the royal court. Thai 
sense of wonderment returns ns we 
examine the hundreds of illustrations 
nnd columns of comment in these (wo 
weighty Louies; illustrations und 
comment which show that the legend 
of Roland was reflected in sculpture, 
mural and miniature painting, 
flluined-glnss and dm wing, metalwork 
nnd mosaic, engraving and tnpeslry 
•ever most of western and central 
Europe from the dawn of the twelfth 
century right into the Renaissance 
nnd beyond. As the authors them- 
selves reflect. 

All this glory in literature nnd art 
belong to » knight of Charlemngno 
vvliusc name, hs far as history is con- 
cerned, has come down lo us only on 
a- coin, two authentic charters, and a 
mention m the necrology of some manu- 
scripts of the ViUi K, trail. 

This is a .straightforward translation 

VLr h * ? rench lCNt published in 
tttoo. As u translation it rends well, 
but it is marred by numerous mis- 
prints and silly errors like (he one 
in* the caption to illustration 117 


r“llic dsing Roland kills his 
hum. . .**». ft i\ a pity that no .iilcnipt 
has been made to incorporate contri- 
butions to the subject, nor to draw 
attention to important reviews (let 
alone answer smile of the criticisms 
contained in them), published between 
I y(.fi and 1971. In ihis connexion, 
perhaps the most important item is 
David Ross’s article in the (968 
volume of Mediant Aevum. 

Presumably one of rim chief rea- 
sons for translating (lie uriginal was 
lo make the matter more readily 
available to :t non -specialist public. It 
is therefore a pity not to find un intro- 
ductory chapter tracing the main lines 
of the legend's literary history. As it 
js. the lay man will have to reconstruct 
it for himself as he reads the text, and 
this is no small matter. Neverthe- 
less. it is gin id to have this milestone 
in the study of the iconography of 
medieval secular literalure translated 
into English, to join, linguistically, the 
only other important pioneering 
works in this field : Roger Sherman 
Loomis's on the Arthurian legend, 
Professor Ross's on the Alexander 
legend, and Kenneth Variy'x on 
aspects of the Beast Epic. 

The authors divide their work into 
two main parts, Romanesque and 
tiulhie. Although (he latter is richer 
(.357 out of 510 black-and-white 
photographs illustrate it) the former 
is much more fascinating. At times 
the text reads like that of a first-class 
detective story, and the identification 
of one of the : statues at the south 
doorway of Chartres Cathedral as 
Ro land is thrilling and convincing. 
This is more than cun be said for the 
attempt to identify Turpin. Abisme, 


diiubt lii.ll I he legend's first expres- 
sions in an appeared (so far as 
France is concerned) in the sou lh, 
then moved north, in particular in 
Chartres. Paris, Kheims and Arras, 

In (he Empire, the legend's earliest 
extant artistic manifest a lion seems lo 
have been in the Ratisbnn area. 
Gigantic, isolated Roland statues 
were a German speciality, particu- 
larly in the region of the Elbe. Under 
the dukes of Burgundy, Hainault and 
Brabant, Flanders made a very rich 
contribution to the legend's illustra- 
tion in manuscript painting. In Italy, 
it was remarkably well known, to 
judge by iconogmphical evidence. 
Otto Pilch t pointed out recently that 
the must remarkable illustrations of 
the Arthurian legend were found not 
in France but in manuscripts from 
Naples, Bologna and Milan; while 
Professor ynrty has shown that the 
ieonographicnl evidence concerning 
the Mori ft Procession Renart is most 
abundant in Italy. Spain’s contribu- 
tion to the illustration of the Roland 
legend was, however, quite limited, 
especially in lime; while Englnnd 
seems not to have had very much 
interest in it. This may have been 
largely due lo the absence of political 
reasons for the Charlemagne cult. 

Indeed, the way in which political 
motives helped propagate the Roland 
legend right from the start is very 
clearly shown, as is the role played 
hy many famous patrons of the arts 
and their protdgds in determining 
the content of the illustrations which 
have come down to us. Sculptures, 
manuscripts und books, well-known 
and not so well-known, are closely 
examined, mostly with great finesse. 


GRAHAM REYNOLDS : 

A Concise llislory of Watercolours 
2l6pp with lot) illiN rations. Thames 
and Hudson, £2.10 (paperback, 
£1.25). 


" Watercolour ”, wrote ‘Edmond 
About in 1X55, ’* is for the English, 
a national art ”, and it has never 
been that for any other country. The 
works on the English watercolour 
arc mime rous. Graham Reynolds 
himself has written one of the best 


Deep in the past 
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D.I.EAKF.Yj 

uni Gorge 

ilvvlume 3: Excavations in Beds I and 
ifc, | W 1963. 

sfepp. Cambridge University Press. 


with 


Painting. published twenty 
yciirs ago. But apart from three 
recent volumes on French water- 
colours of the eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the litera- 
ture on Continental watercolour 
painting is scanty ami mostly scat- 
tered in obscure periodical articles. 
Hitherto there has only been one 
attempt at u synoptic view of the 
whole subject. Lolhnr Brieger’s Das 
Aquarell, which appeared in 1923 
and has long been out of print and 
outmoded. This Concise History 
therefore, prepared by the Keeper of 
the Departments of Painting, Prints 
and Drawings at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, may really claim to 
fill a gap. 

Although Mr Reynolds ranges 
from the Raphael cartoons (tinted 
with body colour) down to the 
recent abstractions of American 
artists like Paul Jenkins, England 
still plays nil entirely dominating 
role. Down to the lav) chapter, 


price exceedingly modes). 


i>„i lini i . „ , . i.Miniiiicu, mosny wun great finesse 


tympanum at Angoulflnie. But what- 
ever one thinks of any small part of 
the argument, the weight of alt the evi- 
dence is impressive ; and one cannot 


ward evolution, of Roland From an 
epic hero to a saint, then his down- 
ward evolution to .vchivahic hero 
and commonplace courtier. 


Celtic compensations 


■xbiM Leakey has presented 

lucidity an important account 
Jfmore than thirty years' work on 
archJcolouical sequence of Beds 


which deals with the tvifaitf 
arc I? 

English watercolours lh *:' 
all other countries put it 
H . 1S c, 7 r evidence of &£ 
siasm for the medium £, 
the 161) oxeell 
reproduced ill, isir.uio™* 
lcn come from foreign 2 
Nevertheless the Emdish^S 
school would hardlyhivu 1 ^ 
without inspiration from (J |WKWW 

himself has written one of die best R cynoJdiS^ n 37riiroiJHV:ti Gorge, with pnrti- 

in his Introduction to Hngtish Water- ,' c ,m PQrtMrto|[ ^ reference to her own major 

colour Painting published twenty r u a n' Vo,Qri ^h impftigns of excavation in 1960-63. 

- ■ ’ gA of UieEiiglj*^ K nd of arclmcologicat report 

ns he stresses the great fiends tiny fashionable contro- 
° , the contacts with foreiim Sabout “ the new archaeology " 
established an Rome low ilu ^ the old : it is the setting-down 
middle of the eightewibiWB [a jHjK corpus of data, whose in- 
tne later development o) jifcimnortaiiee and interest are im- 
mcUuun in dais country. The treatment or the evidence 

Mr Reynolds tells hii fully up-to-date, but general discus- 
confidence and elegance ki wand the drawing of wide-ranging 
that he skates rather" dA ispectncuhif contusions are kept *o 
round, for example, the dwS minimum— not so suiprisingly, 
the significance of the Sain wmuchnt Olduvai is still unique, 
Ducros's watercolours forth d «> Brent is the quantity of mate- 
opment of the larce-srafe . I 1 fevered that no one general 
colour intended to take to »ng the nbundnnt evidence 
beside oil painting. But fa wiforeariymannndhls activit.es 
writers on the subject haw rue S environment can to said to have 
the matter at ail, nnd in Si hnn! stage o f study. Such 
slate of our knowledge morefe jj* ?rcbacoloBic.il wealth of the 
treatment is probably ^deposits dial, if d has by now 
Altogether this is i rmt ««fto‘wly lopped, one still can- 
hook which can be highly « to envisage a time when It 
mended to collectors and ° nimc ^' 

'Hie production is excefluil id OMnwu Gorge. In the Eastern Rift 


FaBey. Tanzania, is cut through 

E xene sediments which represent 
dtwo million years of time, and 
n evidence of human activity 


The Herb 

; HASHISH VERSUS MEDIEVAL 
MUSLIM SOCIETY T 

Frsnx Rosenthal - 
The Herb unravels the history of 
cannabis in the Muslim world from 
me twelfth to the sixteenth century 

Th * X n< l d3 ,n 1,10 Arabic sou roes, 
i ne book provides an Insight Into 

Patou!? I 09 ® 1 d , l0Ousalo n about 
if, and the p |a ce of hashish and its 
users In Muslim society, 
vfi 21 2p. 64 guilders 

Poetry and the 
Making of Modern 
Egypt, 1882-1922 

• r ,Mouneh A. Khourl 

£5. b ^°^ thB of the lead- 
,2 y P |,Bn P DBt * of ‘he period of 
’ 2ffl?° ccu P. aUon ^ Investigated, . 
Much, apace is given to asssssina ' 

Jj ?h« sfi i fc ™v ,f ‘heir poetry,. 
8! , lh0 'to I" emphasis Is bald on 
ftie Importance of thfe poetry as a 
'<>r ‘to study of the wiaT 

• a in 90CLJatrBnds °l <he time, 
x, 21 Op. 63 guilders 

i Studies 1 In Arabia Lltaratum 

' Ar«t5? < | 1 ?i nte lo lhe Joum a‘ Of 
Arabic Literature, Volume |) 

l.faiah a Abd al'Sabur - . 

Murde r in BnghdnH 

|? : iMA’SAT : ■” 

ac\a > *' innll1B k '® fsa i P la y In two 

Translated by KhalH I. Semaan 

• Arable original of this p[ fly j 8 
r 'SJ,® I 71 a ! 0r EflypHan man of iBttera 
[ ; '5? ,s 11‘erary;.. editor of 

' play gives the reader 

tome Idea of (he form land struo- 
; S™ llferiry 

7®p. 14 guilders 

(Arabte Translation Series of thB 

' i«u rna ,. of . Ar ®h|o Lite ratu re, 

- ; volume I ) ' 

■y-Theae. volumes can be obtained 
’ Y°ur bookseller or rtf reef 


Exemplary china 


PHELPS WARREN : 

Irish (Buss 

155pp plus IU3pp plates. Fiihcr and 
l-aber. £fi. 


lip from the bottom 


ARTHUR U THORPE : 

Derbj I'lireelttin 1750-UM8 

M6pp plus 177 plates, l-aber and 
Faber. £8. 


nnd ^documents rainung,,to -work- 
iwiiple and to the day-to-day ruiiiiiiij! 
uL lC / :ictor Y' ‘hey include John 
Brewers extraordinary method of 
pricing his painting: "An adult of 

Shi . lliQ8S "‘™ 

ngurc of 2 inches in colours 2/8 . . 
animate ; lo be half the price of adult 
figures. They also include ;i scorn- 

Snm 1 * A t0 u/ 1C yoilnacr Diiesbiiry. 
tT ^ t ! he Worccslcr ‘■'rockery. . . . 
me Things nre glurcing and fine 
enough at the first glance, but ", cic. 

I Royal patronage hud none in the 
wrong direction.) There is also an 

hPf e ui dl ^ ^! in8 nl1 ‘he figures attri- 
butable to Planchd. 

Planchd Is indeed a mystery-hero. 
As the authors justly say, his ceramic 
re . 1{ . sculpture of the 1750s has much of 

too. fs the nJby fi e “? vmo “f *hat of 


Derby porcelain exemplifies lhe 
whole history of the art, its bright 
morning, its long afternoon, tind ils 
lurid sunset : and the historian must 
record it all. Franklin Barrett and 
Arthur Thorpe hnvd done their diffi- 
cult task well, ftnd. theirs Is the best 
balanced and most up-lo-dute book 
on the subject Indeed, It begins with 
* virtual scoop— -(he fanlidizing men- 
a *^ C F of China " ordered in 
Derby as early ;is 1728, a reference 

M<i« l eSS qil ! ,C new 10 everybody 
except regular — *— * - 

Guardian. Here, 


Phelps Warren complains in his 
introduction thut the study of Irish 
glass has generally been left to 
Englishmen and that the glass has 
— in consequence? been labelled 
"merely the I.im jiIiusl- of Fnglislt 
glass making", and treated in the 
books accordingly. He sees Irish 
glass, however, as "the essential 
hyphen between ialc-eigliiccnth- 
cenlury glass, ami later glass in the 
international style" made all over 
the world. Others have hinted ns 
much before, and it is n pity that 
he does not argue the point, because 
it would be interesting indeed lo be 
■shown pictures of " Dutch Waler- 
ford (Haynes), "The Irish gloss 
of Bohemia " (Thorpe) and “ Ameri- 
can Waterford " fMcKearin), along- 
side those of the native article. An 
open-minded English reviewer 


to go out collecting. 


Old Dutch .■*«*■*■“* 


w.rH.ni un. i-icrc, too, is (he ni*rK« 1,:. a- , A . ■ T *- 1¥U Ul raw or mai j 

figure of Kitty cUv^ making hSffi ■£*■ t 81 Conl . in «ntaI contemporaries. TI,or P e an ^ ‘he resi ha 
nppeara.nte betwreff board! i 1 1 is i B 8ht niormn 8 I After he dump- “ un ‘ u f‘* Perhaps ; 
function ° f books like this to Ha L r ^ the D «by figures become stnfic 5l XOn 1 Ap f ,r °P riali °n " 
u, SUch , d ! !JC ? vericsfr °ni thcsperiidtei an ? ! araer ; Ther e is an atfractive ? 10r P es P hroo ‘’ 1 Umm u ~ 
journals rind (he magazines Haskins nav , e ‘^ about those thin-Itmbed t ^ ? * 

npns"^ tf* Eoundations are <$1 ill indis- K} ho !^ 8ica * w enchcs of the 17fi(te, Sh 

pensubie, but so Jong as local his !* c ^ n ' Venus, and Europd with her c °h ect ® rs ' 
tonans and the English Ccram/c ^ n f y ' th f’ Bul1 : but the sense of . l ^ e t,mc one puls Mr Wren*)? 
^ 1 ..^°".^,^ tu . n °urish, the sur^r! hRSgonc. Only ^ookdoWnonehas forgotten such 


„ P - „ - - Anglo-Irish 

aFter all, and that Haynes and 

have not been 
in " Anglo- 
— — fto misuse 
Tnorpe s phrase) has been countered 
* “Celtic Compensation”. 
Jacobite glass is a similar cult among 


OTTO BENEStir : 
Cullecled Writings 
Edited by Eva Bcnesch 
Volume II. 

583pp. Pliaidon. £6. 


— v., WIV a, porcelain r gures 

' n ^J^hhye been introduced at foot- tot Billingsley departs, wander- 
W:- 9 nc 0r iwo Mge-refer- ng °^^ ac * twar cte Into the nineteenth 
,■ S* P ^ hSS flone « nt ‘ jr y<and leaving a legend behind 


note level 
cnees 

A™': Fln «.P»P'ln8UM”nVraake 
>ion S io. h « Late 


2“,.* exploitation of he 
™“'e oi f|i„ t gb5s) and '“ 
-general the whiff of that mi« 
distinction shown hy Irish 

tove ^rn ? I* be U' The 
nave come from FnoianH 


(excluding Rcmbrandl, 
of his first volume). fW*®? 
glance nt Spanish art. and < . a _u 
lion on the drawings 0 } 
schools, with the addiu™ 
French. . ^ 

With Bcnesch resenre" ■ 


thro ugh mil, Beil I is the oldest or 
the main stratigraphic units, and, wilh 
the lower part of lied II. it contains 
quite simply the best evidence avail- 
able anywhere in the world for Lower 
Pleistocene man. his artcfsicls and his 
way of hie. h is true that at least one 
wcll-diilcd older occurrence of tool- 
making is now known, bill ns regards 
quantity, quality, variety and com- 
pleteness. the Olduvai finds arc un- 
rivalled and must long remain so. 

Several lanuuis discoveries, spread 
over many years, have made the name 
of Olduvai well known even lo those 
whose interesl in prehistory is mur- 
e' n J!|: it “ Zinjanthropus ”, “Homo 
nubiliK . ‘ the oldest structure in the 
world '* (the circle of piled stones Lit 
site DK in Bed I ) --these and various 
others have readied the national 
newspapers nli over the world. 
Readers of this new book will find a 
great contrast between l ' ic spectacular 
first amunineenicnls, and the scholarly 
analytical account now presented in 
which some or these same finds arc 
now discussed in full for the first 
time. Dr Leakey's love of her sub- 
ject. belief in the importance of the 
work ut Olduvai, and whole archaeo- 
logical approach have no element of 
showmanship. Olduvai Gorge is n 
quiet record of outstanding research 
achievements, many of which are 
entirely hers. To the public, no doubt, 
it will still be Louis Leakey's name 
that is must closely connected wilh 
Olduvai, and only a small body of 
urchneologisls specializing in early 
lire history may appreciate that most 
of the outstanding results obtained 
there really reflect the irresistible 
combination of the Leakeys' coinpfe- 


i'sg for Sunken Treasure 


ground, the different f:iclor«i 
different towns, the charjctetol 
which their glass ciin som f 5t JOHN WILKES t 
recognized and the general Inal .. . . , . 

of a piece established, nnd miriff?*" Archaeology 
Wo may wince u little at Newton Abbot : David and 

of lhe Prince Regent inaugarjlmirk £2.75. 

Regency period wilh a bwmCQUES.YVES COUSTEAU nnd 
claret m his hand; hut to w npuppE DIO1.E1 
only sins thus unco, and surdja 
amends with his slury. quoted! 

■Sir Edward '! homason's mciwB ™bted by I. F. Bernard 
the King (as lie hud ihm b« Cassell. £2.50. 
nnd the Wellington *rs 
waggons. For good manure to , 
quotes Rochefoucauld's dsp « ^ volumes together provide 
description of the llnglish 2! wt illustration of the state of 
in 1 78d. Snell stories we (ff 1 Kfical nfchacology in the 1970s. 
able. However eryslalBnf « ■ rriog for Sunken Treasure is n 

MsrisaflJ » ■'» 

conieniv w uuMcbu. the father of much 

must praise the® ?* technology that makes sub 

* I.. ..alH KAPnlUIn klnuil 


Finally one must ■ r°-> 

(rations. They really mukettf^pueo^gy posable 

tins. » WNeolof} y, op the other hand, 

SMinl volume by an almost un- 
K? 5 rilis h member of the Com- 
for Nautical Archaeology, 


Dicing for Sunken Treasure Is n 
popular account of M Cousteau's 
expedition to the xile of what he be- 
lieves to he lhe Silver Hank, near 
Pucrlo Rico, in search or the re- 
mains of the wreck of the Nucslr.i 
Sen ora dc lu C'onccpcidn, the treasure 
galleon salvaged hy William Phipps 
in 1687. Working £ruiu,. jiie rosgareji 
vessel Calypso, he found n wreeP 
which lie believed might be flic trea- 
sure galleon. The book tclts the story 
of the “excavation" of the wreck, 
nnd the subsequent discovery that 
the wreck concerned actually dates 
from 175(i. This slim narrative is 
skilfully bulked out by masses of in- 
formation obtained from the usual 
sources an Spanish treasure fleets of 
the seventeenth century, and pholo- 


meiitary brilliance at all stages: in the 
licld. in the laboratory, and in the 
organ 1 za lion of resources. 

Anyone seriously interested in the 
nrigms and development of man can 
profitably read this book, and indeed 
should do so; but to lhe committed 
student of Palaeolithic archaeology it 
is of course one of lhe most important 
publications for many years. Most 
space is given Id a detailed account 
of the excavated sites and industries, 
through the main stratigraphic divi- 
sions, train the oldest upwards. There 
arc excellent illustrations, and per- 
centage tables of tool types accom- 
pany the detailed descriptions of the 
artefacts. Separate chapters give 
summary reports on the geological 
background and stratigraphy of the 
deposits (by R. L. Hay), the finds of 
homfnid rtmatos, the faUnn from the 
living sites, nnd the evidence for 
working of bone. The summary chap- 
ter considers, among other things, tho 
development of the industries through 
time, nnd argues for two quite separ- 
ate traditions, indigenous Developed 
Olduvan and Intrusive Early 
Acheulinn, from Middle Bed H on- 
wards. The relationship of different 
hominid types to these is considered. 
Analyses of the industries are by no 
means confined to typology, and the 
nature nnd significance of the differ- 
ent kinds of occurrence are cnrefully 
examined. A few brief comparisons 
are made with other sites, mainly 
within Africa. Among the illustra- 
tions, special mention should bo made 
of the large fold-out floor plans of 
some of the most Important Bed 1 
living sites. 


excavation of a ship of the mid- 
eighteenth century is surely interest- 
ing and useful. 

The Calypso crew might well rend 
Mr Wilkes's book wilh profit, noting 
as well his admonition in the Inst 
chapter : 

It k nut nevcsMiiy to be a gicnl writer 

‘ 4jg‘ 




JSjw* fact that Notified 
was printed at all is an 
commentary on tho prob- 
the infant science 
Perhaps only in this field 
, cook be written by someons 

toeiJISii*? archaeologist, and 
^ (tthnicai experience consists. 


Naufl- graphs of existing museum treasures. 

The story is told in the present 
tense, nnd lhe translation from the 
French is rather curious, Cousteau 
having been left at the literary mercy 
of his fellow-countrymen since the 
death of his American collaborator, 
James Dugan. Indeed, the book 
seems less a bonk than a television 
script expanded to book length— 
which is in fact what it is. The 
expedition was financed by American 
television as one of a scries of won- 
derful television films. The book is 
less wonderful. It is attractive but 
hnp little nourishment. There are 
and misused 

„ onders whom 

the glossary was meant for. Ship 
are often either elementary or 


writing about mirnc 


.f^ ,h pro»v' WSgi 

seem wn ««w single work- of urL The 


E.J. 

i-eEde.n Netherlands 


seem provincial 
ling may have 


the famous cut- 


single work of arL The q 
raised were the beginning , 
ing and frequently vfl Q! HI 

quiry. His interests, as inn 

shows, were very >vidfl 


‘ions .10 artists rmrf «“T * 1 ™"- 7. , in ' anfl 110 Knew it, Late 
Jem's description of as P otce ^ain. But 

style of painting is said to could it have been otherwise ? Keen-; 

*• D6rby prepr S. 

were vo'y ^ yi 

ropp, but hiiTfM ( i 1 °” ^ est ‘ formed one another- 

aSSS-- SSsaMSM saww? 95 

v. : vcau bg with. the. fiscal back- or clarifying new • 

> ( V 1-' \ ’■ • * ' , ' l ! 



pity that the authors could 

.... taken a little more trouble 

both ■ with the excavation and with 

vhn.iu the book. Ax Cousteau says, he is 

i, that r“ W ^ow. for no archaeologist, but he and his 
and J I , J ankIn B was team have excavuled several wrecks 
« than “jmu d ed B? to ^ since 1946 (the last of which, the 
“kliHo wooden Conglouc excavation finished in 1957, 

t° fe* ? ,on 8 lhe may well have been actually two 
ij looethJ I m t ?.* 10,d ‘hem more . ships). . Submarine archaeology 
4Et dm « 0 . m01 ? h lrce ' scarcely existed then, and one cannot 
SV' Some - ■ Jls criticize the group very seriously for 

1 A . TL an S ienl ships v ere imprecise work, but since then a great 
$to«itt£^l£ gnomoretli an amount of serious and increasingly 
>*, bm i en ^ h un{ * 5-4 metres skilful work has been done, and pub- 
/} were very large fished, by members of the University 
■bin.,.', . of Pennsylvania Museum staff, by the 

book is a Scandinavians, and by the Bntixh- 

• wi ‘h useful In- Thirty works are cited in the bib- 

man ? aI Written for Hography. ail to do with xh.ps or ttea- 
" uyhaeoJoilsi ex)- aura, none has to do with techniques 

nnStolp- of ship archaeology- Perhaps more 
^VwS?? ilk S sava *" N ® methodical excavation was done 

W9P J^fccf can to than is described in the book- If so, 

.I. . ft sfwdd to intending to know. The 

?-v r 5f ,# ;- - ... j ; _ .... 

-V.. • I ■ ■ • , ' i '•• • . • 


wme an into 
but it docs lake a tremendous amount 
ur work nnd lime, probnbly a lot more 
than the actual expedition iteclf, . . . 
Having completed your work you may 
have mixed reelings ns to tho exact 
contribution you nave made lo this 
fast growing science . . . you can but 
hopo in a small way that it may bo of 
assistance and interest to others. 


Unhenged 

G. J. W AIN WRIGHT with I. H. LONG 
WORTH : 

Durrlngton Walls : Excavations 1966- 
1968 

42lpp including 138 figures and 13 
plates. Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. Distributed by Thames and 
Hudson. £8, 

Durrington Walls is u large oval earth- 
work of the early second millennium 
bc, through which the main A345 
road passes not far east of Stone- 
henge : thanks to centuries of plough- 
ing, (he unpractised eye of a car pas- 
senger would be Unaware thn) this 
was n Late Neolithic heuge monu- 
ment or “ ceremonial circle ", whose 

other major Wessex henges. Improve- 
ments to the main road involved, 
major damage to the site, before 
which excavations were carried out. 

Henges, something of a British 
peculiarity, are poorly understood, 
find these excavations revealed impor- 
tant details of complex internal timber 
structures, interpreted as roofed 
buildings. Work by G. J. Wainwrighl 
at other henges in Wessex and else- 
where has much illuminated this class 
of monument, and his chapter here 
will be welcomed. The Durrlogton 
Walls, excavations also produced a 
large and Important scries nf Grooved 
Ware sherds, studied here In detail by 
I. H. Longworth. This volume has 
many admirable qualities as a! 
straightforward detailed cxcavaUoft , , ,r 
report, and the more geneiql chapters: 
give (t an extra' usefulness. . . 


March Books 

Vladimir 

Nabokov 

GLORY 

translated from the Russian by Dmitri Nabokov 
in collaboration with the author 

224pp £1-75 (fiction) 


The Needle's 
Eye 

MARGARET 

DRABBLE 

376pp £2*25 (fiction) 

The Last of 
the Giants 

C.L. 

SULZBERGER 

1072 P p£6-00 

The Trial and 
Death of Jesus 

HAIM COHN 

448 P p£3-50 

*8Y 

the perpetual battle 
of wits between the 
Inland Revenue and 
the taxpayer 

OLIVER 

STANLEY 

192pp£2-75 

Old Age 

SIMONE 
DE BEAUVOIR 

592pp £4-50 
published jointly with 
Andr£ Dciitsch Limited 

Grandeur and 
Illusion 

French literature and 
Society 1600*17115 

ANTOINE 
ADAM 

328pp£3*50 

Literature and Society 

an*rt«*-i i 4ier lesr ' ' ■ ■ 

Flemish 
Fainting 

the age of Rubens : 
and Van Dyck 

LEO VAN 
PUYVELDE 

244pp 42 colour 
102 b/w iUus£9*25 


■ i u. ■- SWndeySii 

■ ... ,r* . . ■ 


The Business 
of Banking 
1891-1914 

C. A.E. 
GOODHART 

640pp £6-00 
London School of 
Economics 
Research Monograph 

Transporting 
Goods by Road 

policies) techniques 
and distribution 
efficiency 

MICHAEL 

WEBB 

460pp £4' l 50 
Loudon School uf 
Economics •• 
Research Mcmogra] 

Vintage 
Murder of 
the Twenties 

GERALD 

SPARROW 

140pp£L'75 

ARTHUR BARKER 

Stories of 
Famous 
Kidnappings 

RONALD 

PROYER 

160 pp£l -60 . 
ARTHUR BARKER 

i 

Coarse Fishing 

an Introduction and 
guide 

RAY 

FORSBERG 

160pp 22 lUus£l‘7^ 
ARTHUR BARKER 

Taking up 
pottery 

EMMANUEL 

COOPER 

176m> 8pp illus £I'75 . 

ARTHUR BARKER 
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Waiting, waiting Scotland for the English 


I'EGI.'Y MII.I.I R : 

Jiinus 

344pp. A Non .iml Unwin. £5- 


"lames" is Prince lames Francis 
I :d waul Small. lhe Old Chevalier, I he 
Old Pretender, " old Mr Melan- 
choly rhiniBli >1 was in Eiis name 
that the four Jacobite ul tempts— two 
nf (hem formidable -to upscl Ihc 
Pro lest an l succession were made, he 
has had only iwo previous full bio- 
graphies. both published sixty -five 
years ago, and one short tine. The 
Old Chevalier (misnamed ’’ The 
(.'her alter " in Peggy Miller’s biblio- 
graphy) by Alisiiair and Henrietta 
Tuyler. in 1434. 

From ilicwc as well as other sources 
James's character is perfectly well 
known. He was a quiet, upright and 
kindly man who would h;uc filled a 
priv.iie station ail i nimbly ami might 
have made a respect able king. An 
exile all his life, barred from the 
British crown not only by existing 
circumstances but by his refusal to 
change his religion, lie is historically 
significant only as a figurehead. And 
there is no mystery about 'him. for 
I lie docuiiien la lion of ;i court in exile 
whose principal iHrcupnliun was writ- 
ing letters is voluminous to the point 
of satiety. 

I bis canruil. ilien, he culled a hook 
that was needed. 13 lit it is hand- 

somely printed, well illustrated, and 
to be commended, with reservations 
In that large body of readers for 
whom Jacobite history cun never be 
too often rewritten. The author has 
found some nuw material, especially 
in the vast hoard of Stuart papers in 
Windsor Castle, and her work is 
shapely and readable : though n little 
more care might have purged the text 
of frequent lapses in syntax. She 
keeps attention fixed on her hero, 
turning aside for only a page or Iwo 
lt> describe the risings of 1719 or 
1745-46 in which he took no part. Not 
only James but. his purents. his 
brother Henry and half-brother 
James, Duke of HerwiCk^jmd his wife 
Clementina are portrayed with xypi- 
palhy and jqslife.. . 

Unlike the TuyJers. Miss' Miller is 
imfe'wbMi with Scottish names and 
places, so (hut we meet with Lord 
'* I’illsligo Lord •* George " (fur 
Grtinge) and ” the Cape of fluccu- 
nc.<s ” (for Buchan Ness), apd learn 
with surprise that there was a " Royal 


Palace " at Scone. A passage about 
la rues' s briel slay in Scotland in I7U* 
has I'uiir howlers in seven lines. 
Oddest of all is a strategic assessment 
which makes Stirling command "the 
host entry limn England into Scot- 
land " anti asserts that Edinburgh 
md Dumbarton " overlooked ■ . . 
Fnyland to the south " -for mil even 
the sketch-map here prmided places 
the Border he I ween Forth and ( lyde. 

Miss Miller is unaffectedly par- 
tial. She sees James's whole story 
through eyes which might be those 
of she most devoted ol his followers 
in the shadowy court at Saint-Ger- 
main. Bar- le- 1 3 tie. Avignon, U rhino 
or Rome, with the unswerving 
assumption that lie was tor his whole 
lifetime- a dr jure King of England, 
Scotland, Wales [>irl and .Ireland 
I'hal was a tenable claim from his 
father's death in / 7ti| until 170 7. lint 
from May I of that year there Was a 
neiv kingdom. Circa t Britain, the 
written constitution of which re- 
stricted the toy til succession to 
Sophia iif Hanover and her heirs. 
" being Protest ants ", Hence James 
was never dr jure King Of Great 
Britain. 

France and other Continental 
powers recognized James's title after 
liis father’s 'death, partly because 
Great Britain's enemies saw the nuis- 
ance value of ihc Jacobites and 
actively supported them when — and 
only when it served their interests: 
France in 1 70S. 1715 and 1 745 ; Spain 
in 1719. Hut no ruler recognized the 
title of his son. Prince Charles Ed- 
ward. The Act of Union, which des- 
troyed the basis of Ihc jus. was a 
turning-point in Jacobite fortunes. 
Hence James's manifesto of 1745 de- 
nounced “ the pretended Union "and 
** No Union ” was one of the Jaco- 
bite watchwords. An uncomfortable 
fact had to be wished away. 

This book, however, docs not men- 
tion the Act of Union at all except 
to state that in 1 706 James wrote to 
“ lh« Scots " to hinder negotiations 
for it. The omission indicates Miss 
Miller's altitude. J nines lived to be 
sevchly-scven and “all that time he 
hud been wailing for . something lo 
happen which never did. but he had 
never given n/* Jiis drv.-mi *\ ||j* hin. 
grupher's ability to share the dream, 
taking naturally and without insist- 
ence the Jacobite viewpoint, accounts 
for the sympathy and sincerity of her 
study. 


Nbrth-Holland Books 


Advances in Psycholinguistics. 

the Bressanow Gonfprrnre on 


ffcsmrrh papers presented at 
"<*«• ’« olhiqiiisties, l%9. - 


v ' Edited bvG. B. FLORES D’AKCAIS. University of Padova, and 
■W: J . M; LEVBUY University of Groningen. 

,19^0. 464 1 P»gfS. Clothbound. ed.: Dll. 72.0(1 tea. S22.50) ISBN 0 7204 
. X- Pupefback ed; ; Dfl 43.00 (ca. S 13.50) ISBN;Q,7204 6034 4. 
CipNTBNJS,; Psychological studies of Grnnupnr. Lexical structure 
im S meaning. Cognitiod and Language. Neurology und language. 


North- Holland Linguistic Series: 

Vol. I : Diversions or Bloomsbury. Selected Writings on Linguistics 
by R, H. Robins. 

• .1970. 384 pages. Drt. 21.00 (w, 57.00) ISBN 0 7204 6181 2 

V- 2 ‘ GcrtferoUon of Synfadic Stnie(ures from a Semantic 

jfehMis • 


: ' Tk . : 197,1. 206 pages; bn, 36.00 (caisiUS) « 

: V o L 3 - 

by.J.G.Koolj •/ . ' . 

■j •• - ! 1971. 172 pngM-bfr. 30.00 (ca; S930) ISBN 0 7204 61847 -. 

j ,- 0lr .1 : .' : Gnmnh'w Pni ^ fcX SenlCI,CC$ * !ntrodu ^lon to Systemic 
! • ’by R. A. Hudson .V. 

■ ' ’ 1 97 J * 404 Dff,50.00i fta. $15.75) ISBN 0 7204 6183 9 ; 

Vol. 3 : Grammatical Fore* and Grammatical Mopping.- A tilfi- 
^piic Vtcw of Fdlmop’s Coomb 

.; - pyJ; T. : PiAU ; . . : y ; v- ' .. . ; '7:i 

. ■ 1971. 172 pages, DFL 3S.OO (ca, SIL00) ISBN 0 *204 filte-j \J: 


l HARMS NIMiin DaNI) : 

The Mighty Affair 

I'/Xpp. Oliver siild B«»>d. £1.95. 


Mr Hand deserves a hearty 'ole of 
thanks frum all frienJs nf candour: 
lie lias broken the strange inhibition 
which prevents students of history 
from writing a study of one of the 
great events in the history of the 
country- (lie union of England and 
Scotland in 1707. which Defoe called 
"this mighty affair”. Before Mr 
Dnnds book appeared, it seems 
that no one in this generation 
had written a full-length historical 
study of these important and 
very exciting happenings. Of 
course they arc mentioned in every 
history of England or Scotland, but 
usually with Fairly averted eves: in 

riivnl nines only M.-ilhii-snii at I he 
Scottish end and Trevelyan at the 
English have told the story at reason- 
able length ; to which one must add 
the interesting fifty-year-old com- 
mentary, not history, by Dicey and 
Rail, and the short introduction 10 Ihc 
late G. S. Pry lie's edition of the text. 

Why this long silence? No one 
could call the story dull, nor is it with- 
out lessons of statesmanship for later 
times. One would think that young 
academies would be competing with 
each other to (ill the strange gap with 
publishable PhD theses. But. until 
Mr Daml came along, the subject re- 
mained profoundly unfashionable. 
John Prcbhlc. the Homer of present- 
day Scottish history, has not touched 
it. This perhaps gives one of the 
clues; what he and most contempor- 
ary Scuts like is the Rob Roy tragedy 
side of Scotland’s past or, as Jo 
Grimond recently put it with rather 
less charity, a “ sort of twilight mush 
or sentiment for doubtful causes”. 
The Union is not one of these. Taken 
as a whole, despite a poor start and 
present discontents, it is a splendid 


Bailie Nieol l.inie success-story, and 
that is a very vulgar theme. An 
appeal in these columns l May 15. 
|‘Jt,‘)j lor the rcpnhlica I ion of Defoe's 
splendid Hixmry nf the Union, out of 
print since the eighteenth century, has 
met with stony silence in Great 
Britain, though there arc hopes of 
action in Soul hern Illinois. 

Ihc main reason, of course, is the 
resurgence of Scottish national feel- 
ing and the desire of the Scots to run 
their own business. But that is 
another mailer altogether, 
ends his book by quoting 
sible remark : 


inevitable. 


affairs ihai 
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Communities in detail 


democratic, as was ih e V'i oiRCEL LACIHVER: 
liament where ikd n. v T ,HR . , 

■mteil mu. A plcbiJh^l u Popubdon dc Mini. 


produced 


Xl\ sl*df 

£5.25. 


111 du XVIle 


an overwhifir-J 
against the Union. ButiuT 
have tailed to produ«i w ;j 
any workable altemjti.t 
tameromans and CafarJ 
voting side by side againq^j 


JJW 

marcel couturier ‘ 


the student of Aneiett Regime 
society and demography. Marcel 
I .tie! liver's work on Men I an is the 
most restricted in that it concen- 
trates almost exclusively on demo- 
graphy, but in tins field it must join 
the 'limited number of classic studies 


Recherches s«r MK ' ia,cs on which our knowledge of the 


fc ciiSIcaudun, 1525-1789 

m £3 ' 25 


-el her. M r Daml ,,IK \ S l,ll|d rciiMinably ANNE ZINK : 

* fling I’ryde's sen- l j l, , s . lll ' c Policy 4 [i.-l Azertis: : Ln vl 


Thu pmelicul question of the Union’s 
full relevtnice 10 mid- twentieth century 
conditions need not he contused with 
the historical assessment of its past con- 
tribution to the welfare of Britain. No 
change ill* 
occasion f 
7 did vvliin seemed lo diem lo be best 
for the two countries, or for regretting 
what has been a noble, unique, and on 
tile whole remarkably successful experi- 
ment. 


vie d’une eomiuiinuute 

their frail alliance (Mr D/j[ Si la fin * u x 'T ,,e s,i ' c,c 
iicularly gtxod on the nuny ; rj m 

Inuliciory factors which r 3})pp ' 1 

tipposiiion). “ p^. SEVPEN. Distributed by 

Despite the practical » , Parkers of Oxford, 
t particularly those of iruf« 


m me wemiie 01 miiuui. on 

u»de liereafter sluniUl he .the m . , ° ,, iVPP^'^aidiil ^ three volumes, all published 
lor resiling ilmse who iu 1 70 b- by 1I1 Du'k 1 wdif the auspices of the Ecole Prn- 


Union might noi te HauW &udc. In the series 

it it had not been for two ii!A “Kmogr.tphics cl socidlda , exem- 
to both of which Mr Dard { . plify current trends in French his- 
crcdit. First, the nstonBb«|c toriad studies. Each represents an 
lion and indeed generosity exhaustive study of Ihc manuscript 
»ad archival sources for n single 


populations of pre-industrial J 7 rancc 
is based. It is unusual in that it docs 
not stop in 1 7B»> but in 1870, and 
this enables M. Lachivcr lo show 
just how far the traditional patterns 
were disrupted by the Revolution. 
The chief effect seems lo have been 
to accentuate trends already present 
during the previous period, towards 
greater population mobility, birth 
\ control, ami lower infantile mortal- 
ity. From the middle of the eight- 
eenth century ' there had ’ been ■ a 
marked increase in the numbers of 
both illegitimate births and pregnatU 
brides, and front 1789 to 1839 the 
latter represented 24 per cent of all 
brides. Some extremely thorough 
work in the records of neighbouring 
areas has also enabled M Lriehiver 
to trace Ihc practice of putting 



rately popul;i 
history, with no footnotes ami little 
pretence to go hcynml what has al- 
ready been discovered and recorded 
—may shirt an academic avalanche. 

As popular history. /Vic Mi^luy 
.-If fair is extremely .good, and should 
be read by all Scots, whatever their 
viewpoint : it may even interest 
English readers, whose indifference 


behind the Union came. b_l „ ,*,„„ 

M r Dand's sub-title it "iJtf : J 


laiul lost her Parlinmcot”. 
the «me point where he ktn 
present-day hindsight xlwi 


tloo, it is because ihc evidence is 
bridpg. and probably never existed. 
Microscopic research of this type is 
demanding on readers as well 


judicial officials, until they were 
swept away with the Revolution. 
Chatcaudun. with a population of 
over 5.1XK), was also dominated by 
the class of royal officials, 


TI,.. •nsrlhmtf on readers as well as the class of royal oi l totals, rein- 

nnd it cannot be pretended forced in this ease by those depen- 

lii-Ir-r-i 1 ivt»" hiniv' Ind linlvatti^ works arc of much interest dent on the County. While M Lachi- 

,n T l Ul thc rcal S P Cci! ‘ lisl - In “ ver has based his work on the 

Il u , nreseni dav need fori®?,*. ^ arc P fj,n * ,r y sources to parish registers and the end liv'd. 

Uu. presmi-day ^ Mttnri . ine f .„ ^ a|Vel ( .f HlUiricr has rL . Iittl hytlvi , y 

on the records of thc notaries for 


lo the issues concerned lias been well p;,rliVmieni may be, the , ,«l!L 1 .V lrn i ilj v 

known to Scotland for centuries. The no loss; its di«ppeaWB| ' .1.'.^ 

Union was an extraordinary triumph among the loss importaald 

• >r •'" ,l ° r lhe in " ,is It itary grace, and a rigorous 


■iiiuuui the loss This is vcr y mucl ' Itis material. One very odd feature 

in ii,i< miiihiv affair. | WW'lic bklory. with no concessions of his hook is a lengthy introduction 


Ireland for the Irish 


. - - - explaining his use of computer tedt 

inusal lo speculate beyond Ihc limits tuques in reconstructing social slruc- 
w the evidence. lures. This has no discernible rela- 

. wifliin these self-imposed limiltt lion lo the main text, and would 
tjlhese books arc extremely well really have been more suitable for 
,WMnd have a good deal (0 offer separate publication. 


C ha tea ud in 1 was a town In decline 
during die scvcii-UT-nih and eight- 
eenth centuries, after a rapid growth 
in the sixteenth. I \vw nut joi tires, in 
1590 and 1723. imposed a very 
heavy burden, but the ftitulumenlal 
causes of '(he decline lay rather in 
the lack of any serious local indus- 
tries, and the definitive absence ol 
(he comic du Dunois, now the due 
de Longueville. at the royal court. 
The exhaustion nf 'the local forests, 
and .the genera! depression nf l.ouis 
XI V's reign, increased the problems 
of the town. The social structure 
reflected these difficulties. With the 
exception of a handful of families 
which monopolized the principal 
offices and possessed modest estates 
in the vicinity, the prosperity ol 
Individuate was, > novar securely 
based. A large family would mean 
the Fragmentation of the inheritance, 
and a drop back into the general 
mfilde of humble artisans and ivgin*- 
rons. This instability for individuals 
meant social stability 011 the larger 
scale : no body of prosperous mer- 
chants or tradesmen ever emerged to 
pose a serious threat to the dominion 
of the official classes. Heavy mortal- 
ity a ho tended to cut off promising 
careers, uml made it necessary for 
the town to recruit constantly from 
the countryside even to maintain its 
population. 

Moving from the north of France 
to the foothills of the Pyrenees, 
Anne Zink shows why there wax 
always a supply of country dwellers 
to fill the gaps in the unhealthy 
towns. Azereix, near Tarbes, was a 
substantial village with a reasonably 
flourishing agrarian economy : 
production increased during thc 
eighteenth century through die 
introduction of mai/c, laiul reclama- 
tion, and un increase in livestock. 
Bill the. population growth outdis- 
tanced any likely improvement in 
productivity, anil there was dearly » 
substantial labour surplus at any 
time outside the peak harvest period. 

The crucial general ion for the 
population increase was 1754-73 : 


with good wen liter conditions, mor- 
tality rates were exceptionally low. 
and both lhe expectation of life and 
the total population rose accord- 
ingly. Mile Zink suggests that «m the 
eve of the Revolution tension be- 
tween the m»*rc prosperous peasants 
and the landless labourers bad been 
increased by these developments, but 
that (lie situation was tar from 
critical, as events after 178‘J were lo 
confirm. The parish wa* fortunate 
in that virtually the whole of its 
land belonged lo lhe peasants, but, 
even without outgoings fur rent, 
something like a third of its produc- 
tion was absorbed by taxes, tilhes. 
and other external charges. U is a 
tribute to the basic resilience of die 
French agrarian economy that, the 
general (Impression remains one of 
steady df unspectacular progress 
during the IoAbt eighteenth century, 
even if the results were more evident 
oh the communal than lhe individ- 
ual level. 

It fchould be obvious that there is 
a great deal of material in these 
books to interest thc student of the 
Attcicn Rdgime, und at thc some 
time Lo provoke further inquiry. 
The real challenge is perhaps to 
explain the facts, not merely to 
describe t'heni. Dealing with such 
.small units, the authors inevitably 
find it easier to tell us what hap- 
pened than to provide convincing 
reasons for the course of develop- 
ment in their chosen communities. 
There is also a tendency for the 
application of statistical method to 
crush some of thc life out of the 
subject: only in hriof flashes do xvc 
get any idea of what it was like to 
be a peasant or a lawyer in the 
eighteenth century. T hese works cer- 
tainly advance our knowledge of 
French soojal history, hut they make 
it all a very serious business, for 
professionals only. No doubt this is 
mcviUiblo and right, but if tho^o 
laborious researches are to bear 
fruit on any wale they will have to 
be integrated ditto some more com- 
prehensive framework. 
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Ole IriKChc Nulhmaibcwcginig 
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1 1 talked with the natlmw. 
Irish Republican Broiheiwj 
Irish Socialist Rcpiwt* 
founded in |K% was awl 
and csentuuHy | W*** l »| 


■** >mis Mug*;. 1 ov movement as paruameiuaiy — j-A . l uunnniiUK/. uiui/.i me mir»i whiiibiiiviih 

Dr Alter discusses it is singularly ninny of its ideas fr 0 ? Golden Ane of Sonin 1516-1659 lhc Hahshurg age. his work on 
assionlevi and neither crime nor tienls of cultural revival, a |L . ‘ ** vnrious aspects of seve 


passion le** .mu tieimer crime nor items m ciiiiuum 1 **;— . 
bloodshed comes under his cold sent- was not enough for t»|™*Wed by James Casey 


lush N, uimi.il 1 e.igiii-, liiimiliri ill 
I8S2 alter the suppression of the 
Land I eaguc and, he it said, sonic 
real progress in land reform, was the 

— . embodiment of the national IllOVC- •■■•v. Vivimn.i.j rr- ■ vb 

This book Should be brought lo ihc '■- UU •' ll,ls . s "'e c ' n « wovco'cnt us parliamentary party, i^i|WON10 00M1NCUK7. ORTIZ i 
notice of English readers because 
it is a means of acquainting them 
with a school of thought, because it 
presents Irish history between I8(»9 
and 1916 in a way in which they have 
not normally seen it, und because it 
does so with great skill. It presents 
Irish history in the context of 
Theodor Selueder’s work of creating mBmnH 
what has been called “ a sociology ar ^i ■ 

of national.sni ", It is published . ■ . . t0 ,. 

under the auspices of the Frit/ 8 He shows how by in- ,9 - 1 - 

Thyssen Foundation of Cologne with ?lSSi ,n * -! hc f f ,ecl ® r * •[ was al,Jc ,n c r , 
which his school of thought is esoc- P" 11 I s1 ' l '° .called 

dally associated. 


The supremacy of Castile 




tiny. He analyses the organization of parliamentary psdy Weidonfeld and Nieol son. ing^ Despite the luck of any substati- pnges of iexl. Everything literature, 

the League and its rcl.itjoiisliip with forget the sirike^of HIJ jgOJD. Ual new material in The Golden politics, foretgn ( jrnltey, url, 


the parliamentary party, on one 
side, and thc branches in the locali- 
ties on the 
sets out 
members 
in 


live Htid months 
associated. For 


with 
Dr MU 


Tlie unoroach of ,h ai research on the period pleasure to say 

:h ieder’s P s?hool has ^ 3&“ r ! lngah,iRd ;. This Js far ‘^T had iSTthe' essential politioa.1 namKire is much with the distinguished author 


Peter Alter recognizes that Ire- 
land created a political party that 
split thc Liberal Purly, exacted 
agrarian reforms, involving a depar- 
ture from the strict protection of 


property- rights, produced >1 model of Guardians. 

ni*onni 7 !ifimt -in, l .Vs,: «u_. ..... ■_ 



Boards 


organization and discipline new in 


Brin* party hi.lory 'arid, finally, „xtem aud h p"Lir "oMh"' ,lM ' ,lK ' 


helped to dethrone the House of c power of the " national 

Lords. It Is not. however, this story ri, " lcl,lod .! s 1,1 l,sc the 
3vh.dt concerns him. though he shows & U e^^iL?° rk ~' Sn>a 

curefutlv >inu/ — ' examined 


viduals who ^ 
of racing the aPP^ffi jp 
; of safeguarding 


able tasks 


; -j* . ; 


NORTH 




: s^RSTsntBraa..*,* 

to lhe Irish National L«nd League 

flnn (Vsa Trlrli n« r% .. 


enough to 
detail from lhe 
newspaper re- 

10" be. in- 


, political, and financial fends, the InquWl^—lhcrc is no 

ordur taud on ^tiSaSTu'!' lhoir univenltlM. ten*er W pwwpigil. *«cny»«* ■ , . o 

St iqejssvwgg Basic Anglo-Saxon 


desperate men among, 
oppressed. It was UH* 
those who saw ‘ 
tions of the const! 
cherished ruthlessly 


■r i " '' ‘H 1 ■' 


■( t.W. 


. 1 - 1 • 


n. 

— II '. ''*•.■ -I' i. '•« 


the most distinguished scholars of Domfngucz Ortiz has had considcra- linusfy be directed |o these pages. 

his work on ble dif'ficully iu trying to compress These drawbacks uro not helped by 
aspects or seven icon Ui-cen- onc-and-a-half centuries of Spiin’s the translation , which is competent 
iurv history has been tndy pioneer- greatest period into just over 300 but all too frequently Calls lo escape 

- — e — from the Castilian Idiom. 

- - For a11 Sodtl qualities The 

Ave of Sptiiir we should therefore learning, science, religion, economy, Golden Age of Spain is by no 
areel with relief a general history of America— has had to be crushed means superior lo Uie books ..by 
foreigner but Into llic allotted space. Compression Professors Lynch and Elliott, ficon- 
quatified has been achieved, but at too high a tains no substantial material that 
cost. The general chapters on culture cannot be found more usefully set 
disannnintmenl and a are wise but cursory. The two chap- out in them. In short. It supplies no 
,*! ihai the SmuiLsh lere on Spanish America are at best existing need, either scholarly or 
fragmentary. Most unfortunate of educational. The blame rests not so 

disappointment. 


suiuiars nave nuu iu -- ■ Cnanith 

Jft. u PfeH against retrogressive II. the Spanish record tn the Nether- Spanish 
ywQhlraiivc. nniiiical un.i rin. npiul lands, the Inquisition — there is no 


!S niD 8 toiaiity of reai'iiyi are judgments in this *ook in« 

^ broueht the nace would not be acceptable to wrUin 
academics among Dominguez 

rwi/V colleReuex, such : as-h*s com- . 

menl on cultural decline that ” the England Before lhe Conquest 
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lhe d u* P r ocexs brought the pace would not be acceptable to ®® r fein CLEMOES and 

«iu ^fljwghip* .Significant that the CMto* colleagues, such as Ms com- ™ , - 


of lltese severely Jedinicul studies 
eSsy perusal for the? 
general reader. They deal with the 

rtf Mfirii/HlIlIP 


departure " of° 1880. P When’ Parnell ' {g* nanies.^iho fla° B J3 Ihc Vonl. principle ?“ J Snd' M imT This erudlle end tMoutlfully P™J“«d J ^ocUwSfarah 

brought the oohtlcal nnri •tDnrt... . His ■ law chapter benins with cl— *La wtei Mian W An pin -S-^ Ynn Li'hi etrn await their reactions if and wnen * vt ,i um& contains twenty-two detailed liniiiauAP. « Ulillpr 


pub,i5hBd ta 


and MM ^ ? n ^M£.!5SK d3US • 

5S , .P5tL^ ,l *P !n ‘890 add woo ^ni^hfinc* dlqr the opwtiJon Snrf lhe-An|1^lri>lj .nullin', lidmplond. — * * WnowWw 

M..IU, ..... « VICl h Ihii Hanks to 

«i5. u * rn, °gt and to un- 


profound 
neglected 
makes 


’Athenian* 


Inside the 
Colonels' Greece 

Astartling account, 
written by a Greek still 
living in Greece, of the 
many fundamental 
changes in almost all 
areas of Greek life since 
the coup in 1967. The 
author reviews recent 
Greek history, analyses 
this modern dictatorship, 
and discusses the future 
ol the Colonels. 
Translated from the 
French b y Bichard Ciogg. 
£2-50 hardback 
£1-00 paperback 


John Pomian 


Joseph Retinger: 
Memoirs of an 
Eminenoe Grlse 


Friend of Joseph Conrad, 
adviser to General 
Sikorskl, and champion 
of a united Europe. 
Joseph Retinger's career 
was as strange and 
colourful aa his 
character. The book has 
a foreword written by 
H.R.H.The Prince of the 
Netherlands. 

Sussex ’University, 
Press £3-25 


John Stanley 
and 

Maurice Pearton 


The 

International 
Trade In Arms 

The clearest and most 
reliable account available 
of the politics and 
econpmicg o f the 
JnterriatlonaiariTTS 
afl It is practised In the 
United States and by tho 
major anus-exporting 
countries of Western 
Europe. Published for lha 
International Institute 
for Strategic Studies. 
£2-25 hardback 
80p paperback 


Peter Gruffydd 
The Shivering 
Seed 

This book of poetry by a 
Welsh poet of consider' 
able repute contains 
both love poems and 
poems of place and 
episode, all of which 
show a remarkable 
richness of feeling. 
Phoenix Living 
Poets £1-05 


Margery 
Allingham 
The Mysterious 
Mr Campion 

A re -issue of this 
omnibus which contains 
three of the late Miss 
Alllnflham’smost 
successful novels : The 

S aaeof the Late Pig, ■ 
sneers In Mourning; 
and The Tiger In the • 
Smoke- £2-00 
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f V Illl I HIM |t,trl ill ftll.wrtl il i It l 
I \ftiinv me live I'hiiplcis on Heir- 
Mini Kiism.*II enuilc«r : I lie 

( 'hallvni’i- ni Scepticism : 'Ihe 

I henry ni Descriptions ; I (<giL.il 
Alomiim Pm i 1 | he Prim- 

ary Objects; l.ngiciil AloililMil • 
Pstn II Riijssk'irt Theories uf liuie- 
niBiil and of l iufh : Russell's (. cmccp- 
ijim uf What Tlierc is. In (lit; second 
purl nf the bunk are four chapters 
on t». IT. Moore cnlilled : The Refuta- 
tion of Idealism ; The Defence uf 
Common Sense; Moure's Ireatmcnl 
of Abstract Emilies; The Fruits of 
Analysis. The book is more of « 
unify than this list might suggest. 
There are three themes to consider 
which A. J. Ayer would perhaps agree 
arc among his main I hemes, 
lie says first : 

Tor all flint cnnicjiipuiary pfiifnsnplu-rs 
tni'C In hint. Russell a own concept inn 
nf philosophy is old fashioned. He 
stands much closer to the classical 
British empiricists . . . than he does in 
Ihc followers of Moore or Wittgenstein 
or Cainup. The main reason Tor this is 
that he makes the now unfashionable 
assumption that every Ik- lief Llmi we 
hold stands in need uf philosophical 
Justification. 

VVlial Professor Ayer seems io 
refer to i.s this ; Every huliel, or 
almost every belief, we huld is uf a 
Sort such llul some philosopher, for 
example Russell himself, has raised 
or appeared to raise a question 
whether any belief of tliui sort is 
true, or whether any belief of 
that tori is justified.' and has pre-; 
sented argument in support of his' 
apparently sceptical answer to his 
apparently sceptical question. 

Now some philosophers have sug- 
gested that when a philosopher asks 
an apparently sceptical question his 
words should not be taken at their 
fftco value, should not he token to 
be raising the question he appears to . 
be raising. Thus' what Professoi; 
Ayet* said 1 in Language;' -Truth and’ 
Louie suggests that when a'philusiK a 
phor Hsk^ “ Do material., things,, a 
exist?” either his words are mean-. s 
irigArsK or he is asking whether those ‘I 
sentences, such as . There is a pen £ 
on nty desk ”, “There are mumi- *■ 
tains over 2700 ft ”, Which we nor- fi 
matly use when we speak of mate- 
rial things, could be translated into 
sentences which refer only to actiml c 
and possible sense contents. ^ 

Again, from what Carnap says in is 
tpe article -to which Professor Ayer q 
refers, we may gather that he would R 
Mty that when a philosopher asks tc 
* Do material things exist ? ” he w 
should not be taken ro be asking: Is ft 
It perhaps the case that none of &\ 
thaw propositions which we express hi 
tn such sentences as “ There is a 'pen e< 
;mt nty- desk " J* true, but should bo h 
^ as kjng whether it is- & 
advisable :pn air dcansjons ! '( 6 r .ore a 
philosophical occasions ?) to shim tl 
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Riusiil i on! .Wmiff, ti dm m ing hv R. R. Davies. 


Beliefs and 
their justification 


any statement of the sort ' There is 
an X which . tru&.7 3 * . but . 
‘tIk'iiIc! he taken to be mixing the 
question "Are statements ahum V\ 
reducible to statements not about 
X‘s ? in Russell's old terminology. 

" Arc X's. mu fictions, hut logical 
fictions ? “ 


- . . ' - • • — ii- * r xv 

»uch tonlen^es.' Wittgenstein too 
would have said that when a philos- 
opher “Po material, things 

exist 7 be is not ; asking the question 
on ® may well think him to be 
nsWdg. He fltould ha,* «uU|ed that 
nich n philosopher is evincing some 
bevytldcrmqqt arising from aft Inadc- ■ 
quate grasp of the, foie played bv. 

. I,. sentences' as. rt There L4 a pen 
on mycleskV (Contrary tbiwhni is 
b y the 1 very nilpfendlogi, 

» Professor AVerYtook, .Wittgenstein' 

. . .would hot havb iaid dwt'Jhiloto-'- 
' ' pners 1 questions- do - fior express a 
need Tor any bettor Knowledge, ur 
apprehension of anything rtrir that 
that better, apprehension can not be 
: achieved.) _ ; : 

; i. H ^: ‘ V ■ W°“i vfeussej! i ;' 1 - and ‘ 
[t }* true thar RussbH in . 
\ w ralc : " every; philosophical. 

• problem, when It id subjected ’ to- 
the necessary analysis and purifica- 
Hon, is found either fo bo not really ? 
philosophicaJ at all; or else to be, in' 

; Ute sense in. which .we are using the ' 

. Word, logical V. And ft is true (tail in . 

> rome oaken, ^or example fn the ease '. 5 - 
. Pf -me question “Do classes exist 1 ", 

ho cams n^ to suggesting -that a 
Pgtasbpher s i questioiin of the form 
if? 0 A’s^kt? ” should hot bc^ 


Nevertheless, in a number of typi- 
cal oases with regard to which 
Carnap and Wittgenstein and others 
would have sold “This philosopher 
is not really asking the sceplioil 
question he appears to be asking ”, 
Russell would not have accep- 
IcU this suggestion. Russell - 
would have said diat when Des- 
cartes . asked questions which 
appeared to raise sweeping doubts 
he intended to raise those doubts, 
even chough before he had finished 
Ws meditation he thought he had 
round arguments sufficient lo over- 
come them. RutseH wouM have said 
that Hume did suse doubts however 

Sf? ^^PPeared when be 

■j ^. s scut {y- Rtt«aB woirtd have 
KHd that when he, RusseH, asked 
h i - 6 W , e ai *y justification for our 
SSS-ftt u “- 6>5«e. or about 
uLwfJ he “kHig^he ques- 
tion he appeared to be asking, 

id2A WOUId Moote - Mo ° re 
adnultcd that sometimes' when phi- 

hyphen have Dp tnaterisd • 

"inking -dx St ^ tbBy havc no ^ been 
,ask; that 

/f^ ng material things logical 

fiction? ?/ 1 But lie would have su fd 
thut when MacTaggart asks " Does 
mutter exist ? «, “iTtiifle rwl 
was asking the question heap neared 


A. J. AVER : 

■ Runcll nnd Moure ■ •• • 

llii- \ ii.-il.viik-.il I Ic-ritajFi- 

254pp. Mucmillan. £3.90. 

sion that the sum of -a certain series 
Is S and also 2»S and also 4S may he 
confident ill lit there is something 
wrong somewhere with the iugu- 
ment before he i.s able to say what is 
wrong. Moore, presented with argu- 
ment fur the conclusion that his 
nehefs that tomorrow the sun will 
rise, that the earth has existed for 
some time past and that he now 
stands upon it and not on the moon, 
arc all or them unjustified, rejected 
dial argument on the ground that iis 
conclusion is plainly false. 

Russell on che other hand could 
seldom or never reject an argument 
for a sceptical philosophical conclu- 
sion until he could say what was 
wrong with that argument. Possibly 
he would have been prepared to 
reject MaoTaggart’s arguments in 
The Nature of Existence in support 
or the conclusion that M No material 
thing exists - without being able to 
wy just what is wrong wbtih that 
argument. But if he had done so it 

on around 
ihav foi concliislqn u certainly false, 
For Russell would hove said that 


J£Wg w pjdJbsophersT for in- 
sfnnw Russell, were sometimes rais- 
ing ihc doubts diey purport, fo raise. 

; What reason, tfienv is : there for 
^ayuig - had a diWeSt 

and lasts old-friShioned conamir^^f 
philosophy thin j^U^eU ? 7 

fore thought that thesis feS , 
: to take, the, Weptical, dr. appareritty 1 
sceptical, philosophical quesdofis ( 

rflrt 01 ' ■?* .^^Mght those 'ques- 
tlorts qui|e easy ! to;; qnqwcr, with 
certainty, m ihe a ffintmtive * man 
,xvho is presetted With 


LiLt ^surnent presented by 
MucTaggiirt m Some Dogmas of 

in support or the conclu- 
sui . n ( our belief Unit matter 

exists Is unjustified, accepted that 
conclusion., Russell reie£^ J]TL 
argument of those philosophers who 
»«Bht to show ttJJ 
about material things are ( 5 c If- con 
tradictorv. Bui did' fie 

he coqld indicate the flaw' in that 
.argument? Periiaps.:, what he calk 
a feeling for reality “ led Him 
regard with suspicion ^ orgumem 
• f Hie suggestion that^pe)- 

hotUst “.Uoiijornxdo 


past t-xpL-ric-na* jirovidcs no justifi- 
cation for our tear of fire or any 
bi-lilt .,h, >111 III.- rmniv. In- .H.vjiU-il 
J I mile's cuiiclusion. 

Pmlcssor Ayer rcmiiuls iis, 
secondly, (li:i( n person m;iy 
consistently allow Him sentences of 
the sort “ A is possessctl by an evil 
spin - 1 ^ ' s P os ' ,i; sscil by a good 
spirit ’ express propositions which 
arc partially true in that they often 
murk certain differences between 
one jierson and another which are 
undmihiciHy there, and yet reject a 
proposition, P, implied liy every 
proposition of rlie sort which such 
sentences as “ A is pusscsscd by an 
evil spirit ”, " B is possessed by a 
good spirit" normally express. He 
may do so boeaust lie thinks tha-t 
scientific investigation has shown, or 
will stow, that P is false, that for 
example there are no spirits which 
possess people. 

But w’hen Professor Ayer says : 
“a philosopher may consis- 
tency allow that there are fact* 
picked out by Moore’s common 
sense proposition, hut still reject the 
interpretation that common seiise 
puts upon them" what does he 
mean 7 Docs he mean “ A philoso- 
pher may consistently allow that 
some of Moore's common sense 
propositions are partially true and 
J* .Pp>l*nsition Which eacli 
7 so; wjiht he 
mpans ,.s true and Monre nevc? 

'flMlmmtk ° r ‘ !oOS ,1C n >cun "A 
philosopher may consislemly allow 

that some or Moore’s common sense 
propositions are wholly true and yet 
dejy a proposition which cadi of 
these propositions is commonly 
thought to imply ” y Jf so w h-u hJ 
m«ns K tree and M^re nev^ 

tZVl ° r ^ he mean ‘*A 
plulosopher may cdnslsleaitiy allow 
that some of Moored common 

dSC°S5 s 4re '-° Hy ^ ue * nd y« 

fleny^ some proposition 'which each 
of fiiem implies-? This Moore 
would indeed denv Rut u™ 

^uld Prefcssor A*r. ^ 80 


of nature and r.mi 
thought will reveal Sr i3 

-.an 5^ 


A. MibJeThht' further ffiSgriiig 


nuncnal things, indi * 1 
Moore s common sen** 

■ ,re „ .l^rtudly false " J*. 
mg in the way in 
i* inking •* has 
partially false or misled', 1 
si a lenient - I hat f ar J 
R'" is a swarm „f 
awayon the righ, lsi ^ 
marble has turned oui ui 
sia emcni which, while it “J 
dif I crence which needs i 
marked, also nbsiurn t A 
winch science has rcvejfed ’T 
surely a very i m|xi riant point. 

Professor Ayer claims, ife 
a coiisulcralion of what 
prepared seriously tocomids 
way of suggestions about thtu, 
of common sense propositicci 
(ll that he entertained "a cot, 
or analysis which is quite n 
I rom anything that could a 
be understood by an imwb 
conventional usage " and 
“ how little is defended by Vj 
defence of common sense '. Ji 
was prepared seriously to « 
and, perhaps, never finally tip 
suggest ion sometimes presea 
Mich words as " Proposition 
material things are analysis 
propositions about actual anJ) 
hie sensations ”, 

These words are irtq 
Uttered by Russell they wouUa 
(a) ” Anything we say aboiiu 
things is free from unvaiy 
dubious implication, only isi 
as it is expressible in w 
which refer only lo Ncnsaii» 
the mouth of another tta 
mean : 1 bi '* When wc (alii 
material things the propose 
express are propositions the u 
of which can be presented s 
ten ecs which refer only u 1 
lions." 

-Lei us assume that (M s I 
Can we then t'roni Mooff'H 
to reject the words of the (i 
menalisi who says "Prop:* 
about 1 11.1 tenia I things are anih 
into propovi trims about acttal 
possible sensations " infers 
did not lake those words to p 
suggestion (b) but took ^ 
wnie other sense. pcrJupR'P* 
Can we infer that Moore, flf 
sell, used the word “bibIjvi 
such a way that one nuy 11 * 
" p can lie analysed i "* 5 
all hough the pro posit ions 
tionally expressed by the ^ 
” p ” and “ i\ nrc not kf 
equivalent? Obviously surt J 
cnees would he not merely W 
invalid but feeble. And anyMd 
a knowledge of Moore hw ® 1 
what he gave his alU’Ht«m^ 
suggestion (h) and that *■? 
Rus.se! Is use of the w®®,., 
lysis ' 

Moore, in his defence m { 
sense, asserted one or lff0 
sense propositions and ***- 
they implied the P r 0 P° al ^L 
he meant by. nnd 
claimed is one of the pT' 
which may properly h* r H . 
“ TJicre arc material things 
same time he never n nalJ ',^ 
the phenomenal isl'* a 0 r[ -' 

propositions about FniWw 
Assume again that W 
mistaken. Can we infer 
Moore presented the 
his defence of eontmon 
not presenting the P ra ”, 
poriest to present or o' 81 ' 
know those premises W K 
that they don't imply h 1 * 
or rlml one or other .01 “jLj 
is true ? Can we inwJJV 
not defend the prop 0 ® 11 ^", 
ported to defend but f 
lesser proposition 7 If ,s ..Ljj 
that such inferences wouWff 
Clous. ■, Trffl't 

This however leave* *. 
that there is need 
careful attention to fh 0 t 
tant point raised by 
in his second llienic 
the degree In which eve T ‘ K3 
which we know or se«n. "i 

best, are vulnerable 

invesUgntion and 
this point has a bearing 
statements as to matters ^ nI ^ 
statement “A whole ^ 
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ihc slopes of the Apennines to- 
1 (he Adriatic, at almost the 
teP { | Lily, is situated, as everyone 
the little city of Urbinu.” 
sBTote Bakbssare Caxliglionc. 
his portrayal of life at the court 
jihino in the early sixteenth veil- 
ii probably better known 111 
than the city is to English 
Symptomatic is the fact that 
KtiouJ guide of the city has ever 
rand in English, and its region. 
Marches, is not envisaged as su fil- 
ly attractive lo warrant a volume 
Ibe admirable “ Companion 
3 “ Harald Olsen’s Urbino, 
begins with o somewhat 
W translation of the passage 
CasUgUone quoted above, has 
meritorious Rim of broadening 
in Urbino. There is a print- 
el the book with Ihe text in Dun- 
and a smaller one uf two hundred 
sin English. This reviewer has 
only the latter, but apparently 
[ms of presentation and format 

K are identical twins. 

10 is not a guide-book of the 
ikml kind, but rather a cul- 
|d guide to the city, and as suoh a 
■nr and interesting work. Unfor- 
m its trimmings— twenty -ffivu 
F iliiutrations, thirty-seven in 
ti-indwhite, parchment vellum 
P and Kalian paper binding- 
git expensive. It « not likely to 
1 many English tourists to 
w, though it will whet the 
to of the connoisseur. 

J«t years ago. Dr Chen pub- 
fiwt edition of his impor- 
toJy on the kite sixteenth- 
«y painter Frederieo Barocci of 
wr. His Urbino is obviously 


born out uf his researches on Rnr- 
OL-ci. Five pages of text hurry the 
reader to the lir.st duke of Urbino. 
Fedcrign da Monicfeltro. An epi- 
logue of seven pages takes him from 
lfi.1l . with Hie d L-a-t'h oF tilie last duke 
of Urbino, to the present. The 
focus iii iIk* central sixty pages 
ol text is not so much on the 
culture of Urbino as on tihat of the 
dukes and their count. Predictably 
and justly, the author sew Duke 
Fcdcrigo’s reign us golden. His 
praise, though, of the limes of 
Girkhibaldn, Fetlorigo’s succewor, as 
"one of the most splendid in the 
history oF Urbino " comes from a 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
Cusiiglionc's Conr/ier. coupled with 
a lack of knowledge of oilier evi- 
dence. The next two dukes .are 
Hnked to the patronage of Titian, 
while with the last duke, Francesco 
Maria II della Uovltc, Dr Olsen is 
home and dry with Baroeci. Jndecd 
Titian and Barocei are admirably 
considered in terms of ducal patron - 
age. Dr Olsen's case Tor the por- 
trait (plate 50). now in the Museo 
Givico Gaetano Filangieri, Naples, 
depicting Livia della Rove re, the 
sojond wife of ihe Iasi duke, is well 
r Dawned and an advance on what 
the author said in his study on 
Baroeci. 

In considering the ducal taste over 
a hundred and fifty years, one does 
see how the emphasis on building 
gave place to the collecting of a 
picture gallery. The author, though, 
does not examine cultural taste or 
consider Ihe extent to which the 
change in such taste, rather than 
reflecting a norm, was individual to 
the dukes of Urbino. He points out 
that increasingly, throughout the six- 
teenth century, the dukes abandoned 
-Urbino, and held court elsewhere. 
Ihe last duke, for instance, lived 
from about lf>07 in his palace at 


Castcl Durante (present-day Urha- 
ma), and transferred his library and 
art gallery there. Hence it is uncon- 
vincing lo tie. ducal patronage to the 
culture ol the cilv ol Urbino after 
about I5HS, when Duke (juidobaklu 
I died. 

Mure research could have saved 
Dr Olsen from perpetual ing errors 
on the one hand, and improved liis 
text on the other. Despite Vespasi- 
an o da Bisticci, Federigo da Monte- 
fell ro did own printed books 
(though he may have despised 
them) ; the paintings of the Seven 
Liberal Arts (of which the only two 
that, now exist are in the National 
Gallery. London) arc to be asso- 
ciated with the stndiolo of the 
Ciuhbio palace, not the library of 
that of Urbino. 'Ihe portrait oi 
Ddke Federico (plate 52) - h gfven • 
with the caption “ previously Kunst- 
handel P. dc Boer, Amsterdam ” 
but lias been owned by the C-oimi 
Philippe dc Limburg Stinim for ai 
least a decade. 

■It is not staled who is responsible 
for Hie .English— possibly it is the 
author himself. The English text has 
many typographical errors of the 
kind that a foreign compositor can 
be forgiven for making. More ser- 
ious, though, is the misuse of 
wonis. and fauky grammar. The 
most splendid m&lapropism is in the 
passage: “his economical extrav- 
agance proved disastrous for 
Urbino". Here one must say thut 
the errors in English tend to become 
fewer as one progresses. There is a 
useful - bibliography interspersed 
with notes that extends lo seven 
pages, a genealogical table of the 
counts and dukes of Urbino, nnd a 
plan of the ducal palace. The slip- 
case fits so tightly that opening an 
oyster is child's play compared to 
extracting the volume without dam- 
aging il. 


Romantic rock 


siaiemciu n, - j^ * 
equal to a.part of itg| ,.v^ 
tq be. not false; _ .W 1 1 1 i.^jk 
Qbycufc an.^ 
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^ELLIOTT: 

Jraiasia : the Cibrallur or 

9 Dennis Dobson. £2.10. 

^ 

lilliotl. who is Senior C hief 
U 0[ ^'hools. is one of those 
“ton who lake a pussionalc 
Co places abroad. The place 
“J 0 *" is worthy of his alfcc- 
Hlonemviisin, n great ruck on 
■ coasl { »f the Peloponncsc, 
J^Wwith the mainland only by 
causeway ; j t has had a 
J* ^ disturbed history as n 
r,* n l d here ut Inst it has 
Inc honour of a mono- 
M * k IS ' ** , * lc publishers 
M) 7 cn ' ,fl c only current book 
?T 0fl Moncmvusla, just as its 
“ 2 s only one way in ”, 
lunation of singularities is 

| ‘J* numerous illustrations 
tL, , rescra bl*nce between 
1 jj, ,^, ancl Oibraliar is close : 

Unto iSS ulst ! in making no 
^^istojy hefon. the early 

«tooT!' Swtam and Myccn- 

SBJPn m the d6fen - 

SSSLi^ rock; 

Sp»rt»- 

5Wkm ? nd lhe Roman 
T*»iy£*nK! ,l 10 0nC S ' dc ‘ 

bJ? 58? - when Avars 

1m as S i!P 0nnesc - lh a* wax 
refugc b y *e 

k*gs to ^ Spartans. Venice. 
^ Pce^lr? mastcr on two 

■ MS 

S 1 history j? ^ a p ,ace 

&^n3om Lr\ aS parl oi lhc 

fe^rdoui^ f h !f morlc under 
^Pcrw u bul surrendered 

^■?&J r 42P^ rn *** vate - 

feu? l i? 


Venetians,- who> ruled foe-city os-twet 
of (heir Cretan possessions until 1540, 
and again from UWO to 1715. 

Mr 1 -Tiit.il t lias read all the relevant 
literature and makes a good story 
of the numerous sieges the fortress 
underwent. He has the advantage 
of heiug able lo quote from such 
well-written sources as the Chron- 
icles of the More 11 , l.eukc’s Travels 
in the Morea, and Miller's The 
Latins in the Levant. The official 
Now Zealand history of the Second 
World War also breaks into tin- 


vasia, from where the bill New 
Zealand Brigade successfully em- 
barked for Crete in April I *>41. The 
photographic illustm lions arc elo- 
quent adviieutcs for Mr Elliott's 
ease, and lie also describes well the 
ordinary life of the village which 
offers to the tourist a simple but 
cordial hospitality. The monograph 
has been plainly a labour of love, 
and Mr Elliott's enthusiasm is en- 
gagingly infectious. 


Changing Cumbria 


J. D. MARSH AM. : 

Old Lakeland 

219pp. Newton Abbot : David and 
Charles. £2.95. 

J. D. Marshall, who has already 
written or collaborated in several 
books on the industrial past of Fur- 
ness and (he Lake Counties, is one of 
those professional geographers and 
historians who arc now systematic- 
ally studying Cumbrian life over (he 
past three or four hundred yeaw. In 
this new book he is concerned with 
the more immediate past, the nine- 
teenth and lute eighteenth centuries, 
nnd though the various chapters arc 
none of them exhaustive, each is well 
documented and offers, at the very 
least, an excellent introduction to its 
subject. 

Dr Marshall begins, most persua- 
sively, with an entertaining account 
of Cumbrian surnames which syill 
make many readers feel that .. they 
have a personal interest in the 
book i He goes on to deal with the 
farm or collage home of the Cum- 
berland “ statesman "-whom, by 
(he way. he insists on calling 
*• yeoman “—and his detailed draw- 
ings. plans, photographs and jnven- 
lories make unfed that there is need 




URBAN STRUCTURES 
FOR THE FUTURE 



JUSTUS DAI I IN DEN Brings 
together provocative ideas in 
future architecture and town- 
planning. 219 pp. 460 Ulus. 
Mi x in. April. £9 

ROOTS OF INVOLVEMENT 

Tha U.S. In Ante 1784-1971 
MARGIN KALB A ELIE ABEL 
Sheds new light on America’s 
policy. 317 pp. March. £3.25 

WARLORD POLITICS 

LUOfAN W. PYE Chinese history 
from 1911-1927. 212 pp, tables, 
bibliog , March. £4.25 

MY LIFE AND TIMES 

HENRY MILLER 



vernacular architecture of the Lakes 
whit l Sir Nikolaus Pevsner has done 
for its churches, castles and man- 
sions. There is a splendid chapter on 
the old Drove Routes, along which 
thousand* of c&Llle from Scotland 
passed through the district on their 
way to the markets of Lancashire 
and the South, and another on the 
travellers and vagrants— gypsies, 

"potters", pedlars, beggars, Irish 
labourers looking' for work— 'who 
haunted not only (he roads of Lake- 
land but the stanzas or Words- 
wor lb's vfflrjg. Jt. J 1 L, 
think (hat. in the pneix tlay. such 
tramps and outcasts by lar outnum- 
bered the luuriKls. 

The final pages deni lightly hiii 
informatively with mutters' rather 
nearer pur own time ; the growth of 
the hotel trade, the rise of (he two 
'‘railway resorts", -Seawale and 
Grangfi-overSands, and what the 
author calk " the ceremonial 
regime " at the two great' houses of 
Lowthcr Castle and Underlay Hall, 
near jtirkby Lonsdale. Here, as Dr 
Marshall would prpbably, atfmil. he ; 
is touching only the edge of his 
subject, but he does so in a wav 
which makes us realise how much 
still wails for the research of the 
trained historian. . especially one 
who, like him. has a. jtftdabte nr<Kig 
style and a great , love and kuow- 


fUllted by BRADLEY SMITH 
Candid, visual autobiography- 
humorous, shocking, tender. 
104 pp. ilhts throughout, 32 pp. 
in colour , I2{ x 9\ in. April. £6 

THE ECONOMICS OF WEST A 
THE STOCK MARKET Time 

Comprehensive analysis of Its 
fundamental workings. 222 pp. 
lahlcx, Marth. £4.25 

MANPOWER 
FOR DEVELOPMENT ^ 

solutions in 27 developing 
countries, 320 pp, April, £4.25 

CIGARETTE COUNTRY 

SU4»AN WAGNER Tobacco's 
place in American history and 
politics. 24S pp. March, £3 

JAMAICA : a Historical Portrait 
S. i. & U. F. I IURWIT/. 

A total view : from slavetrading 
days to independence in the 
1970s. 304 pp. 8 illns. April, £3- 

THE BLUE RIDER 

HANS 
KONRAD 
ROETHEL 

Study of Die 
Blane Reiter 
group, 191 1-14 
J74 pp, 100 ilhts. 
77 In col. 10} x 
8 £' in t March. 
£7.25 

BOLIVIA; A Profile 
WILLIAM CARTER Peoples, . 
politics and culture from the 
Incas to Che Guevara. 200 pp, 
4,\maps^4tni 

AMERICAN SILVER 

-A History of Stylo 1650-1BD0. 
GRAHAM HOOD A lavishly 
illustrated survey. 255 pp. 286 
iilus. W\ x 7 in, March, £6.25 : 

AMERICAN STILL-LIFE 
; PAINTING .GERDTS &. BURKE 
The 18th centuiy.fo .the present 
day. 264 pp. 248 Hius. 28 in 
colour, U\ x 10 in, March. £8.50 . 

FITZ HUGH UNE : • 

JOHN WILMERj>WG Dkcusses 
this I9th century American land- 
atobh : '■ painter, .innovator of 
• Juminism '. 203 pp, 10 J lllitx. !0 
M colour. IO i x 9 ih. March,- 
£8.50 ■ 



PHA1DON 


Illustrations of 
Greek Drama 



A. D. TREND ALL A 
I . II. L WEBSTER What ancient 
Greek plays looked jike. from 
Greek vase-painting ami mosr.es. 
J59 pp. 200 iilus, 4 in colour, 
!2\ x V\ in, March, £8 

The Portraits of the 
Greeks : Supplement 

G. M. A. RICHTER Updates Dr 
Richter's 3-volume work with 
new discoveries and recent re- 
search. 14 pp. 46 ilhts. 12 x 9 in. 
April, pb. £1.25 

Italian Gothic 
Sculpture 2nef Ftliliun 



JOHN POI'E-HENNESSY 
Part 1 of the standard work on 
Italian Sculpture in 3 volumes, 
extensively revised. 284 pp, 205 
Iilus. U\ x 81 in. March. £8 

Carpus Rubeiiinnrtm 
Ludwig Burchard 
The Decorations for ihe 
‘ Pompa Introitus 
Ferdinand! 1 

I. RUPERT MARTIN 
Discusses Rubens' allegorical 

"decora I ions for a stale entry 
into Antwerp in lfi35. 2S0 pp. 
IN Iilus, 10} x 7J. March. £13 

Saints volume 1 

If. VLHJGHE CovemrlFRuligns* 
paintings of saints, angels afro* 
nposLlcs, A-F. 200 pp. 183 ilhts. 
10 J x 7\ in, April. £13 

The Etchings of 
the Tiepolos 

ALDO M7./.1 
Complete edi- 
tion of the etch- 
ings of t!ie*e 
three 18th twn- 
tury Venetian 
artists. 456 pp. 
183 if lustra ted, 
March , £18.50 

Otto Benesch : 

Collected Writings 

Vot III: German and Austrian 
Art of the 15th & 16th Centuries 
Edited by EVA BENESCH . 

36 essays on style, attribution, 
and iconography. 492 pp, 442 
Ilhts, 10x7 in, April f £7 

Victoria & Albert 
Museum Yearbook 3 

Ed. JOH N POPErl JEN NESS Y 
Illuminating -discussions on 
sculpture, bfonzqs, ceramics and 
Oriental shrines. . 160 . pp. J74 . 

■ Ulus, J / j- x 8} in. June. c.£7' 

’/ . • ■ 

;; Winckclmann : 

Writings on Art Edited by 

DAVID UIWIN 
Unique introduce 
lion to the work 
of this Influcn- 1 
tiaJ figure In the 
19th century Neo- 
classical ■ move- . 
ment, 166 pp. 24 
. ilhts. , W x 7 Int 1 
March. £3.50 

, Rembrandt : the Complete 

■ Edition ofthe Enhuings . 

A. BRED1US 3rd Ed. rr vised by 

II. GERSON Available for first 
time in papeiback. 649 pp, 564 
iilus. TO} x 7} in. March £2.25 

, 1 ..i- > >-» 
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Sheridan 

MADELEINE BINGHAM 

The* first biography for 
many years of ( he author 
of A School fur Scornful, 
who was also, in his 

lime, orator, politician, 
actor, duellist, lover, and 
friend of the great. 
illustrated £5.95 

Pillar 
of Fire 

NAOE KfNOSHITA 

This novel, (written in 
[ 1904) is unique in Japan. 

It tells of the fierce 
struggle against injustice 
and war of a gentle but 
unsentimental Christian 
Socialist, Choji Shinoda. 

Unesco Asian Fiction 
£ 2.95 



inn l where I huaid nn word of " Idling Jo he- icsulved tj, 
in i lie Rutli liiUM.-hktf*. ”) is mislead ina differ. ' 

in .is much as n I, fail lights disagreements Symptomatic of s- * 
dial sivin io he relished outside ('am- the work of w . 11 l<f % 
liri.lai-, .imi obM.ixvs the constructive disciples. ivh,«,. u* 8 
wuik ili.il is in Jai l poiiiii on that indeed denf -iiiihnr ■ U , 
rtiis ill mi me wavs helped lorwiud hy exile, He view i™™^^ 8 ^ 
Jlie expression of unavoidable disagree- could not he im? 
men is. Ilk- result of that work. in -milior iiHwimniJS * 

vui ions committees where discussion Is „f j, uiu,u,; vi . ^ lU,lll 4 
“conducted in rc.isoiiii hi v cordial ten m " ,| |1||M||| 1,1 ttptauiifc 

will. I hope, be iii.uk- public in due Slrneim- li 


i'M'i 


7 1st Year 


3 Match 1972 


The State of English 


.Sir.- -My name mvirrs repe.iJedly in 
» "in diM'iisMim (J ehmiri 2*1 of " I he 
Stale of Engird, " .ii c '.nub ri iljie, ami 
in such ,i ii m nne i as coils fur some 
eiiirix-iive comment frum me; other- 
wise die fallacious in i plica linn, un- 
challenged. would he IiL-|)k'd un its wav 
ru becoming history. accepted .md 
ctfah I lulled No! all of ihe references 
m iii\ seif .lie uie.iiil tn be adverse : fur 
instance. I can hardly complain uf this : 
“ l.eavis stood fur i( clear idea uf whin 
('ambridge iingiisli was ", one don 
said io me nostalgically. - he really 


I ^ I. f. KNUilllS 

g Oiiinis’ College. Cnuitoidgc. 

II I l m Sir, All umvillingli i( seems yoiu 

” ™ Co, respondent louring ihe Ehilish mu 

|j jy7") JSJ.^ ^ ^ s veisilics has slim, bled oil die fuel dial 

~ ~ 11 ~ ' then? is indeed a ciisis in I : njjli->li Studies 

- hill one winch concerns mil ifc-rsouali- 
gt _ a — tics, die image of particular mtivcrsilies 

/"WT Bj or die genua l ion -yap. bill siihsinnlivc 

UI XLflllillMI I issues. 

^ Al the centre of it is the talc of the 

r.irnmt. k.i*i ,i .1 i ■ r L ' r hivnl pmeiiiV, developed liisl al Csim- 

•m nuir.i isji i miiic. and as himdreds .if ..... * . 1 ... 

"/■/ pupils «i/i u-Hiifs. I h.ue been ."ft /*»' i-»a.leip.:.le iuelh.Hl.do- 

knuwi. for insistence. when having T' wiu f'' l,w lhiv ‘ , " i,,s 

io iim- ii i Is i u.. . i ■ . Io loI lapse iiol so jiuich from sii ncMir.i- 

”il j ' ‘ n,,i:l ' m " list blow. OS from ils own inu.nl con 

' .i C 1" b ' "nJidinn,. As one who t»,„- 

S V "h'sh herns .1 dose i,,.,, in |al( . mr| 

rii.Miuii in i ii v work with uni i-rtM'a.In- i . .. „ 


relaiiim Io my work with liink-rgniihi- 
ales. testifies, I lltilil.. dial I have never 


1 would ipiesiion whether Priittk-al Cri- 
ficism wns ever ns well practised or ns 


A 

Western 

Approach 

to Zen 

! CHRISTMAS 

f HUMPHREYS 

The celebrated Buddist 
scholar explains how 
Western students, 
unable to travel to Japan, 
cap, still learn the 
wisdom of Zen in 
preparation for the. 
_ awakening of the 
Wisdom-Compassion 
within. 

£3.25; paperback £l t 75 

Shaw the 
Dramatist 

WUIS CROMPTON 

■; . . This new approach 
V 1 introduces the major 
■; play ^ through their 
^-.background, social, 

. Philosophical and 
historical, using hitherto 
unnoticed manuscripts. 
"V. , £3.50 


. , MWl 11 "» i-.’usn-u .*>01111111 ism 

w *' ,hc °nly «nii who hud :i pi-ui mind Liiniinirk'il 10 Hil- dciuncc and vimlici 

Uridcrslandinu iif ihm ii- uliti.in •* i ..r i : ■ . < 1 


ih.vin.il i w ,1 • • V " ,1S cvcr r,s Wfll prachscii or ns 

iboik ii of ihe cm i«i,l .lisciplinu as iniclkciiially ^riniiiliifinu as I . C 
MHiiiihing lo he uk-niifii-d wilh ihe K nigh Is implies. (Jn die one hand i( was 

evi" T,i , Pilk ‘ ,CS ' ' hn f l i,nJ dm P*y nn ingeiiiuus guessing- game ; on 

I Ml. ills dial can he cmiiaincrl on a page flic oilier, die preii-ncc al exchidiim anv 
nr un «:iniin..tion paper. I have always nfriciii* Io die pejs,.nuliiy of dw nullior 
nivisieii Ilia I if an F.nglish Sclioul isn'l in a kci npulnus aei of iiiieniion in die 


unJerslanding of ihur Imdirion 
\ “ (rad it inn ,| ; nf course, is not ncces- 
saiily & •‘consensus”. 1 bring in dii.> 
Iasi word because il is used hy Raymond 
Williams who. from your article, would 
appear to he a major, effect iveli ■ Marx- 
ising ccnire of influence in llii- presenl- 
ilay hti cully. Up js quoieil as shying : 
" I he consensus on which Ihe Fuglish 
l-'aeulLy did ils best work ended ahoul ihe 

Lime of E.cavis's icrircment und a new 
consensus has yel lo be worked onl." 
Aetuully, so Hide did I, in my sense of 
whnl Cambridge linglkh shoiihl be. re- 
present a consensus, dial Mr Williams's 
implieuiion exemplifies wind is. for 
me. ihe most familiar Of life's ironies ; 
I was. in mv iieutlf-nsii- .nisu. at ik»i 


, .....v.. ii |jiii|.iii, na-i ns 

exislcikv al die linivcrsiiy. 

Mm ' iliseipline lo judge hy yoi.u 
arlicle. is a word dial has ncquii-ed a 
peculiar meaning in die present ” Slate 
oft am bridge lingiish aiid nf die Tf S 


Mruenir.il ism also U to* 

\ c . an,,,l| 1 »«•' here, to 27 

", has Ihe debate ^ 

plmie .md there can be, 2; 

,n . PM.-’.lnicl.iralitt pwihT 
critics now reeognw jhaij. 
sen-mil icily nm ^b)e i n fk i 

!M ” "[ w,,rk ' art and 4t 
Mibji-eiMo posturing nn hit- 

Valik-jiiilgnicnls are m tbn 
Imi eriiiekin is no longs* 
with the i|iii*srion: '■ Wbat u 
k-xel -tlioiiM | strew}- ^ 
siihjcel of critical ailenrion ^ 

I lie in lend ion of modes of;, 1 
and patterns nf signification P j 
in a svoik of art, with ihe r.i. 
elements raiher Hum with*- 
of precedence. A further 0 :j', 
- and one which umUa 
sin id ora list .issiinipliortt 
•hid the inicntioiulii}- of i • 
arl i-unnoi he grasped in 
is registered in ihe displace* 
established pattern of sjp& 
whether socially given, imp 
as ihe Western or ihe novdf 
■uohilily. or created by ihe r 
his own tk-veioping body rfi; 
is ill this Jighl that iheanibgA 
an and language becomct coav 
The old erilicism potmbidr 


iiiMsicd dial if ail Rngli-h School isn'l in n sempulous net of ndcnlinn to die i- >2 - r I k iif'l 

a mi i in rii'il I,, Hu., tk’luncc and vindic.i- iniegiiiy of the verbal surfaiv in fact IaI , ' ' i u 

lion of lueR, ry study as representing a fan corrosive mm a I ism directed a t I he . , s dnnfaS t'i 

diviinciive discipline or inielligenee.it "vnuhiliiy or die writer. Ilnis, faced -.‘J „i i i. l l ^ 

has no serious vliiim to exist, .-mil il>al w iih :i passage from Pound on an exami- ‘ bci0inf ' l c ^ v 

Ihe discipline in (|ii^tion k ihe eritiuil, |*i|vr (lie caiididule would pro- .. i 1 ^iliciMii posukelr 

si-noiidy iiiiii-eived and prac.ised. In hably dm« attention m die is«,Lk"s A "W 

ikT.mlimg. it fails Ihe oilier disciplines l,r l,is serisibilii> .md die viileiiritv or ^ . . l ,n 5® 

111 relation in which ii properly lias ils llis <^pi«si.m die fact dun 1‘omuUcll '■‘-'liiiionshipwuh wp;f' 

existeiiiv al die university. Ir ' l>«»l sunu-ihing inipoiiuni in say und "’i J mph ‘‘' ,/C ' 

Uni “ discipline (» judge hv voiii " ankd llw render lo pay ulleniioii in ii * ,lul lin:k “f congrudjr b J- 

i "; ,,||<| chi.t i, 

peculiar , nenning in die present “Slate 7 ‘ ,Vl ' r ' Pl «*-t»Cul t riiicixin diexv on ' • P ,V -.J 

of Cambridge linglisli .md ,.f he Tf V K ' Mc,ris ' fa«H«io..s: il would l"L " ;>ct|i» v oc,.lly «lhcr i« 

•oo. Vour eiuiirihuior refe s lo iciirue «hc-«her ffa/lid or “cmiJSS 

Steiner as represent, :1 - gene rim, *Wtcr s.yhs. : instead Tskhm o'? 1 e '? "fiS! 

(leney’ . . . „„„ IP ,N die in.^li^Z ^ m"fc.U.r .style ^5 .t e’s S m "" 

Siiuhlv I !irc f-rii hJo Y U,IIWL ‘ k ' Cl Ml ' 1‘rai-ik-ul wlut a wink means -notuhaiiitf 

h ghlj io he desired. Ilui what l)r , | nlMsm j. 11 " htR, » Hi reiuliness lo take has lo sav ahoul il. 
c Her represents, it seems In me. is Hie ‘ * JJ r j f,,r ‘'»e whole, to judge ihe Mav l eoneltuk- by mmi* 
Md I.r inlelleiiiuihiv Iwhmd which '^ ‘lMkri-"^ by looking at his fool woik i if rehul kling die iduIInm! 1 
dm C | S, ^^ ! ¥ ,ph|1,! , pf * ,, fl y kin *l- ^ lhl ifa ,iSS« rt S f* K V il wiN lw Minim, ir* of l-nglish and American SioJ> 
S '. I? . r '‘. ,, " l l,l V.' l,ilkv ;,b rr “'» ‘ hv ‘V dial a of some urgency: »<« 

i i v itri'i ,s L , lml l ,,l ii,k|> «- lh' ir . 

t ' * }} m l ,l . ,e 1 anilmdge l itglish ,uu . «"He\i do not eoiifc„ m to ties should simply try 

school. I ioub i t 1 . - 1 . 1 , 1 ... is- : voniiiuial ..r r:.. . . n T } / . 



ol t am bridge linglish and of l lie TfS 1 faiclmoiis: it would In- remix 

•oo. Vour eonirihiitnr refers t.. ticorge h \ S!l )' " L lu ' ,l,c ‘ r Ma/lin or Jleniingwny 
Steiner us represent iny a “general leu- , , tvr "•'V 11 '* 1 : i"Mead of asking 
deucy . . . towards the inter-disci pH u- !„ l . r,, V imriieiilur style was pluying 
:ny appmaeli Vila] ieia lions hinvra 3* Sp ' r,lil ' ‘■'‘'“text, 

the dirfereill -H — .... ' file nuui a...- 


The literature 
civil war 


of 


M orii than a year before the 
out break ol the Nigerian 
Civil War. Ihe late ( luisio- 
phtitlkigbu wrote these lines: 

Tin smell uf hluml idreudy floats in die 
- hiRiJcr-misi of ihe alieniooii. 

■ fadwih sciiteni'e lien in aiiilmsh along 
i W corrii^ns of powri . 
jtalagrcm fcoi ful thing alrrudy liigs 
j 81 the iiihlcs of die open air. 
j A nebula immense uml uniik-asiiiahk-. 
: * flight of deep wuleis 
[ M i/on dream imiiaiueil .md nnpiiiil- 
f iM *- J p-ith of simie. 

f ^ this Iwilitjhl pern hI belli ceil ihe 
^wup uf January I 'Ain ami the 
«®rcak ol \var in July l*Jh7. several 
^Nigeria’s lend i up writers matched 
'“Miinuiis hour with work of re- 
vision, compassion anil 
Alongside Okigho's Path of 
Pn?Hi\ http/wwiiit! IV ur 
J 1 k the “ October ‘trfi “ 
S"? “f.Wole Soyinka, where a 
intelligence at hreakinu-poim 
rojglft to find a language in » hi eh 
“me to terms with ihe facts ol 
_ Wise less and repealed ellinic 
which erupted in die NoMi. 
ftihrik^, 11 ^ ■*rui October ol IQtifa 
2„, li,n Bu:iBe of harvest and fill- 
™ tan carry, par.ukixieally. (lie 
ifidalw 5 ? i i 1uc ^ !,IK 1 hope broken 
»'«!■ After seeing the seller- 


■ - — <■* «w*i oi^ivii moiivk.. 'iiMvxin 

Since Ihe itfmrufi \ hnve just offeied to i., ( 
was long ago nciiiralized as “persetu- S'tritiin 
lion-m auia ”, lo! me Tjriefly rehearse (he early il 
relevant facts. At my superannuation was im 
I was indeed a Uriivcr.iiy Reade, ; i tory ai 
had been advanced lo dial sinlih in my major 
sixty-fifth year. As for my previous ivork, \ 
official standing, I was appointed an myself. 
‘ Assistant I.eeiurer in niy curly forties 
and a full University Lcctitier in my 12 E 
fifliw. Tlie financial consequences far 
■ ntj- retired years, us well as far my pro- Sir,— 
• Vioiix life, of such nn academic career t,h!arli ! 


wiwm-e cuilinu and the nw keys m ( |, L . ..... nmjgc , i-enruury »» 

» — . cK-SS. SSiSsS :SS3 


Sir,- j a„, surprised that the ivritcr of 
the arlicle on hnalixh at Cambridge i Fch- 

nhirv lIiahI j 


* , „ «»1JU ),u nil. liven the 

Arnold!, in louchsione ” approach is by 
“? moans disdained. Moreover .hew 
disagrceiiicms imply a Inerurehi/ation 


uiiL'i aim hi uk 

to lake pari in the expWjWjL 
in his bnuk I’nitiirul Cfl<j" sn " 


Great 


vum nn, ol such nn academic career UM! nr “^«n bnahxli at Cambridge i Fch- of vTducs h, W h 2 , ra,l/ ' ltlon 

(unsiiiiitc j n thq.n^iirc of things, a fact »l Wc so extenlivefy ficumfa^SiJ r 

that J and my wife (who also- rhoueh L ro .T my memorundum on Practical scon us h^ino n, ! ■ ’ 1,1 dhva Vi he 

with even less recognitiurt-dcvoicd a wllidl - allhough not a confi. ing priority S 0 ^ JniL7 >rIanl ^. r ^ hi,v ’ 

hfa s servee lo Cambridge English! can dcn,lal was certainly not pro- probtemmic of Pr-, mi? 17' ■ * ,iWn * he 

bhrfly regard as negligible. pa " d Wllh « wide public in view. It debates eanniii h??' S T" 1 " ,hv " c 

Tliesc daln. Sir. are surety very relc- ^ as , p ^ eruired ^ or tlie purpose of elicit- e an ‘ dn a^k 

vant to your inquiry. I can enforbo this ,na Jhformution and starting discussion 

point by stndng that, though in my , ut . lhe " ay m whit ' h Practical Critl- - — 


in Isis book rma Kin '■mv — 
an unite i graduate. He 
PerhupA if ntii I. ' tHnL ' 


Edited by 

WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
'■■ A -&:D.ERE0AN 

ArevSaed arid gteatly 
expanded edition of thia 
pioneer work on 
metropolitan local 
■ government. 
£ 18.00 set of 2 volumes 

florae A,lfon 

&Unmin 


.... — s>«, — tiiiwicn r.... . ' un rraencai s 

with even less recognition— devoted a Cnticm which, although nm a con II- i 
hCes service to Cambridge English! can den,lal lI «untent. was certainly not pre- p 
ndraly regard as negligible. pared with a wide public in view. It d 

These daln. Sir. are surely very relc- ! vas , p ^ enared for die purpose of ellclt- 
vant to your inquiry. I can cnCarto this 5* i aPo t rma,ion starting discussion 
point by staling that, (hough in my a . bout ‘ he " ay m wh teh Practical Critl- 
sixtieih year I was admitted to the J -, 1 S lau , fi ' 11 and examined in Cam- 
Fueutty Board, I have never at any time .l"^' and - equally important- hHoiii 
had any say; fa Faculty appoininjenls^ * ay ,n "Jl lc . h . . “nderaruduntes regard 
; and my wife ha* suffered compete - ex r ult m l r - ' N r ei, . hcr *hc .F«ul ly of Eng- 

;. Cl ^ . |ir |M : ' " • ’ d^f^omniiile? h ^ * ,ddo ° Aca- 

in this ^ J 

dlscuBsing. Tripos reform when wo kno^ in ? m ! 11 f- n,ount uf evidence 

that pilous. discussion ol the most im- h!J“ PP ” rl f v fee, M ie lhal somclhlng 
purfant licad, the quality | “ flTiiJ- &£? ^ n « w,lh ™ “PPrunch % , 
.. n .? ?"H. e i!f ni,I ? irts persannol, is prohi- 


c? in lirm; Perhaps if not i. ' on ' 1 
I Jhvays he W 1 - wil1 h,m " W h ' A.iffl 
hi '. v ’ ivy House. High Sued. 
Within the Oxfordshire, 
teism ihuse 2 

n not ask Other hth rs are on Ftf * 


rll.MiA AO.M.F: „, ir i„ rcdor;il prison and ... 

lit War und other atoricN 0 l> ll -P r, ) dllccd 1,1 Mr Aehche in the few wartime stories Mr IVirsl’s jiuvcl i 

IIKjip. I loin en in nn diluent ion:,). s n F ! v 1 1 i v k ^ his VdiJk’t-non. A fine -dory hy hiurlum,. lei-HLu.I.i 

I’upei hack. .Kin. u i „ l ^ l P ^'' vidljr Nwi.nkw,. ilcpicts the lust r «.n„fatnlv> i.-dil.l 

' ciil ilmiiugi' war wreaks upon the fa, V s nf .in isolated uml. out olf from SdbfiirtawSn. 

MHNl'A ACIIKHI'., AKTIIUK “•■••»“d is m-dehed by Us dee pel higher .miers uml all ell cclive inlel- i.,.|, 0l . M r ( . ruvi ,ii » 
NWANKWO. SAM Uhl, It MIKA, and wounds upon ihe nuiids ol I hose who |fa, IKV . , (s M . nit , r offieois disappear , w. ‘ '3' 7 

M.OKA NWAPA i.ml others : nian.piihite lliem. I he play is shaped ^ , MVsk ., visits m the rear rnnn * , 

Tile liwlder - • • — — ibHML i a .kli H.hi UU--. w}uuJk4li wWwkau.ru Him. 1'lic seas- 

... . . ... ... , ' [.fenicniinf Omifi is dptennined “P^ J ' irl 

Niueir, TT?"u ^ ^ ^STIn ~*** "****- n 

N fI LJlLL P l perluigM the two old women. w;„,. r i : , ns u Mt v„.|tJenlv ihev em.-n-e 

l-‘ l nn l-.miv-i* : Nwankn-lfajika. who might he taken lo rcprcseiil the (rnm ^.'lon-xt into i/mad Hooded 

rejected, amluginms wisdom or with soldiers .md civilians xvho sfio.il ^ 

S. OKl-.f IlllkWI Ml'./.ll : Africa which surioiinds the chmc. the dm 11 he war has been over Tor a whole Tko T fi( 

Bcliin (I the Kising Sun Lilyinilury and I the asylum. week. Hie lieiilen.ini quiclly puts a ■ B 

ti,ft of Artu 

r «*. T r h hEi ”' Schnal 

Ilu- In.,! ,r I lirhlopiur Ok«b« should now appear a. stholOOlh creates well ihe eerie, timeless quality Konrad 1 

145pp. Ilemt-mann Lducaimnai. *»»k. ol 'he Hcinciruum African (1 f such lighting iiUiie forest, in arca<t D y Mliraai 
Paperback. 55p. Writers Series . whieh he has served where r ,f c „ r ;. wur roads have be- Knnnul Wolff at ml 

— «j s general editor for a decade. C omc grassy pathways and many intlm IftiO'Hond hi 

. I hese sioncs arc best considered villages have been abandoned to the ’continuous anil eh 
have responded lu the unfolding alongside several other works. bush which can swallow a bouse In with him. This bou 
misery of the war itself. The lirsl in published in I ondiin or Eniigu over a sin (e SCJ | SOIli written in nHsociui 

produce .mi coherent commcnlary iui the past year, which logelher show ' ln ifa-se limes, when the perils of himwlf.iopresuni, 

it was I. I*. ( lark in liis colleclmn snnielliing ol the reality of war as death in battle or starvation were clmceollnhurnticir 

CitMiithies. finished in 14bS. Mr Clark lived within the dwindling enclave of compounded by fears of bombing, shortly IwfoieSeh: 

wrote ils one who. along with Okigbo. Hiafra. In showing lhal reality, thejr :irmCll r „bhcry or forced recruitment an d omtuina the 11 

had been an important actor in one writers have not hecn al raid to tell h lhc collstlin i military patrols, his teaching. Jin at 

stage nf ihe first coup and an ardent a complex and often painful truth, immy set their hopes no higher ihan . hnyond the needs c 

supporter of the Five Majors who I he picture is very different from lhal survival. Ihe most technically -whom it will buim 
tried lo wrem.li Nigeria on to the path hawked by Biafra's more naive Euro- accomplished of the stories in. The throws fresh audp 
of unity and reform. He wrote also pean champions, or by her own i lls id er , "The LostPulli " hy Cbuk- the whole Hiibjpct ( 
as one who had become a Arm sup- highly professional propaganda wuma A/uonye. offers a fourteen- wfoi'niHiire. Wit> 

purler of the Nigerian side in the war. machine ;- and for that very reason y^r-uid hero who hus be^n repeal- ■ 2 linuiHicPXBmplp 

believing that Ihe Igho leaders hud it is ultimately more moving as well ally enlisted by Biafran niifitary ! . 

made a fundaniental miscalculation as more interesting. Heroism, dedi- faj|j ce into, ever- ipore severe condl- . 

in breaking away and thal, once carion. scicililie and mililary ingenu- tfans of service arid is making on£ n | ■ 
si. i r led. ihe war must he won by ily arc all here in plenty. For many | ;is j desperate hid to get back to htt ,!' 1 | # 0KJTH1 

n:.. . _ ■ . 1 .,^ 1... ... .,4-' I (ir.l, ikn uMir Ul.tL in c.irl >1 ■ , I _ l . f iL. ....linn MilrtlltM ^ 


•J bodies ii it^. SL A 1 ”* 1 1 ,L ?h' ,l,Lr tried lu wreneh Nigeria on 
unasheH .f,', 1 i.'T'T- '^ C , S11 of unity and reform. He 
info leaking their ;tS who had become ; 




' '-SW SSSTAKS 


making s(aicmcnfs 
and studenis. *•! 

I by . your, man at 


Power-Cut Books 

feuding is io be found in our backlit 
including Home Fires Burning, ihe history of domes- 
tic heating and cooking bv J. aw fence Wrighl, 
Paper 75p. and Donald Thomas's A Long W 
unifng, the history of literary censorship in 
land, £4.50. While published today is one of plJf 
front-runners, Wllilum Blake and the Age of «««'“■ ■ I 
, tin n by J. Bronowski, £2.25, paper 90p. One o f thc 
classic works of modern literary criticism, this is J \ 

considerably: revised and correcicd edition which . 

• , offers an im^rtanf jnterpreiation of Blake’s art#!: 
Wry m the context of ’the Revolutionary : 

■ dtirjng which Blake was working. • • . ' 

, ~ ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUK ■ 


lh u c „ carIh ' Mr Soyinka 

^ With C ,n ll,C,S !,,,d onc 

l^fenabk' imny T " f 

be wasted. HHihcr up f»v 
Wne, [>r . •| , c rciiureui sesdnn 


( IIINUA At llKHI , AIM HI Ht 
NWANKWO. SAMUKI. I 11 .I 1 KA, and 
M.OKA NWAPA mid others: 

'i'he liwldar - 

Sloiies id War and Prair from 
Nigeria 

I24|»p. I'.migu : Nwatikn-llcjik.i. 

S. OK lent IK Wl l Ml/ll: 

Behind flu- Itising Sun 

24 1 pp. I li-iiicm.iim. i.'2 10. 

AI.I A. MA/.RUI: 

Hu' Trial uf riirlstnpiiur Okiglu, 
145pp. Ikinemaim lidiicaliunai. 
Paperback. 55p. 

have responded lu the unfolding 
misery of the war itself. The first lu 
produce .in% coherent commentary on 
il was I. I 1 , (. lark in his collection 
Cu\mitrir\. finished in WhS. Mr Clark 
wrote ils one who. along with Okigbu, 
had been an important actor in one 
stage of the first coup and an ardent 
supporter ol the Five Majors who 
tried lu wrcm.li Nigeria un to the path 
of unity and reform. He wrote also 
as one who had become a Arm sup- 
porter of the Nigerian side in the war. 
believing thal Ihe Igbo leaders had 


huiil in .iiiiiiiuj. - suffering n-ry 
much . Ii> use ,i favourite Ighu ex- 
press uni. in ilu-ir struggle for the 

hut keeping’ v.ell away 

Iron, the sci -,,1 uf L'ler-muuniing 
ilesul.it mn and Inn ror whieh 
I ina need I heir aclixiiies. Needless in 
-ay. Hia lr.,'s larjtvlv ,inrecugni/eil 
slams also exposed i hem tu every 
ileviee of chicanery and blackmail in 
the armoury nt Furope's must ju.ie 
liseil ojviritin \ 

l)r Mi'/ii's hoi o. I redily Omialia, 
finally detaches himself frum i|us 
caraiiin and returns tr> a shrinking 
Hiafra, now in the last and must des- 
perate months of war. F:\eryihing. 
except ihe sulTcring. now looks m turn 
less ahsiiliiH* than ii did irmn outside. 

I here i.. i'*>r example, extensive trad- 
ing jv him I Niecn.m lines, though the 
Hiafr.in atilhoriiies attempt to regu- 
late this I rude and use it for military 
espionage anil the buying of essential 
suppttvs. Pluck market fortunes arc 
miid£ by individuals im |>ofh sides, 
never j lie less. On the military fronts, 
crushing Nigerian defeats nt Ahagana, 
Dnitsha and elsewhere are balanced 
by incomprehensible failures and c»l- 
lapM»s in Hint ran defence: F.nngu is 
abaml lined withnut a stinygle. while 
Furl Llarcmiri and Oxuvri are later 
evacuated amid scenes nf panic and 
confusion, because the authorities in- 
sist until the last moment that they 
will he successfully defended. Veteran 
officers and seasoned tin ils straggle 
and improvise fo the Iasi, while other 
troops uni si rip ihe civilians in ilieir 
flight and have lo he turned hack in 
face the cncniv by the guns of oul- 
niged village miliriamcn. Amid an 
undi ffc re nl in led mass of common suf- 
fering. a few dedicafed officers range 
ceaselessly across die enclave : while 
others slay often in their hunkers, 
with plentiful simnlics of beer. 
Mumho wine. “ relief " food and 
vond-lime gills. 

This niiveil. confused hut fre- 
quently epic story is not essentially 
different from lhal presented by Ihe 
various authors of The Im'uler or by 
Mr Aehche in the few wartime stories 
of his col led ion. A fine story hy 
Victor Nwiinkivu depicts the last 
diivs of an isolated unit, cut off from 
higher orders and ail clleclive intel- 
ligence. Ils senior olTicois disappear 
on nivsleiioris visits to the rear frum 
--.wJuuJ>.4liujk-faiJ-Ja-rtil.(irii. The seas- 
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Ulysses on 
the Liffey 

By Richard Ellmann 

"Mr l'',llniiitm is ,i \ r ,y »jh ■ ml rsu-e. hiu 
inililc i,i«i|>ra|ihy ul'.lriyie gi-.i s him 

tiuliin In i,iiraiC<'iiLi«ii, ivhi.-h wv might 
1"* ineli ni'il 1« i|, i»— t ii »o in a to, r«*( 
:i,l.stiiwl> I Is,-. . . J]|- ir n •Jk.M'I'IIIi liut 
only in his i:ilnn,:iliri,i I'm t In- wiili'r, 
hilt iitsu in his aliilinl.-li.VM.cds hilllof 
love inloiiiKsl hy hilclligMii i-. 

VJ'Yti* m mnniiis luu h •lillii ull anil 
enii'i'lainiug; Mr Illimani, has- uuuli-it 
ii litl.li! h-ssilillii'ull uiidcvri, limit' 
t nlerl aii tine limn it xvus- ht-fure." 

— Philip Tnynbfe, The t Untirtvr. £3 50 

The Case of 

Walter 

Bagehot 

By C. H. Sisson 

■'BiiBflint Imi! t hi* reining lo him. He 
buH ]ii>t>ii the i-eveimt »ulijnrt of » minor 
puiiLico-liitM'ni y cult far far too long 
. . . Bagnli'it is nmi-tfalmggod, without 
lif'hf, evor so gently mid |irofcsBionnlly f 
in The t Vim* of llo/fiT Hagehot. n nhort 
Hill, henutifuity written critical study 
I hat Irmlis mil only nl the mu n und hiu 
work hut what lin* la-hind Hr, I h.” — 
Robi'rt A'.iv, The Sro Ixmun. £2-80 

Fugue for a 

Darkening 

Island, 

By Christopher Priest 


l u lead his men in a last attack un the 
Nigerians, hut suddenly they emerge 
frum tile lores! into a ruuil Hooded 
with soldiers .md civilians xvho shout 
ilnil 1 he war has been over Tor it whole 
week. The lieulcn.ini ipi icily puts a 
mm lu his head, but his men hastily 
shed their weapons and uniforms and 
disperse, "everybody lo his mother's 
kitchen " The End of the Road " 
creates well the ceric, timeless quality 
of such lighting in the forest, in ureas 
where the prewar roads have be- 
come grassy pathways and many 
villages have been abandoned to the 
bush, which can swallow a bouse in 
a single season. 

In these limes, ivhcp the perils of 
death in battle or starvation were 
compounded by fears of. bombing, 
armed robbery or forced recruitment 
hy lhc constant military patrols, 
many set their hopes no higher (han 
survival. 'Ihe most technically 
accomplished of the stories in. The 
Insider. •‘.The LostPnth " by Cbuk- 
wuma A/uonye. offers a fourteen- 


" A i-liilling anil c-riitvinoiiig new m-vel 
will, ii I'cmui'kiriily tu|Mi‘nJ lillu . . . 

Mr Ib-irHL'fl iuivc-1 ip stmil und nlurk hut 
Ii i k rhn r , ii tei’H Liul y in Mil id and 

roiu|itot,'ly i i-i-ilililf ... A piovcnuive 
mid (list u I'luiiUiiMegi'iy lhal liiifl 
cchui'M fur ukiiII.’* 

- Umham /-nit/. The Sun tlu.Y K.x prefts. 
"Si nne t-xri'lli'iil ik-SL'iiitl ivi- |i>lul\i'N 
nlmnat up to V 'hr In hrrttoi'* p(ii pd „ u 1 . 1 ' 
—John I Yh it fry, 

XI 76 


that very reason year-old hero who has be^n 1 repeal- 
re moving as well lj|y enlisted by Biafran military 
f- Heroism, dedi- pg|j ce into, ever tpore severe condl- 


The Teaching 
of Artur 
Schnabel 

By . Konrad Wolff 

■ Knnnul Wolff studied wilh flehnshd 
in thn ItMQ’n and boneilnsl from a 
’continuuup mill chwo co-opt 1 ration 
with him. This hook, which was 
written in aadociution with ft-bnulwl 1 
himself. ropresutilH tlioflnHl farm of a 
clrwo Mtllshurnt ion which lnst«l.unl il 
Bhmtly Iiofoie Sehnnlwl'a ilnnlh jn lWii 
and contains ihe Unit full exposition uf 
his teaching. Its appeal extends ' 
hnyond 'the needs of jiiann etudents, foi 
wJiom it v/ill bo invejunhlp, fur it ' 
throws fresh and penetrating light on 
the whole subject of music in 
psrforniHiiPe. With u frontispiece and 
2 llinuHicexamplefl. £8 
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^i.iricd, the war must he won by 


of leiA ‘J* tovurrem sesuon Nigeria if ihe wrecked hopes of I0W» people the war was in some sort a home. Much uf the action revolves 

, a °' facing in fa L - snn - were ever to he salvaged. Casualties rebirlifa eva^ough-ii wpsidMth^Ufa-^rtunrf ^i^eJrdi -mesmeric- emroun tor . 

■ • ' . .« . ■ • r ,i . . .,i.. . it.., a.... . . . . .1 i-i 


. .-j|| picv.'iil- i >nl v uite p'i-.sihic view nf 

IWoi r^y beginning uf ihu ihcsc cvciik. bm it is a coherent one 
Ache be hud written md '• «s cl»K|uenlly realised through 
8 'l*S? Cn - l,ng c P*biph on the f irst Mr C lark's powerful use of natural 
(^7 ,fa his bitterly salirii imagery - hunters, animals, pants 
of ihe People pub md farmyard creatures are made in 
rhiairS ft" Bf ter the first coup carry tl» burden of revolution, un- 
llj^fyforesccing a period ol heaval and war. In these ; lines fie 
S’. r ' d n 6 “Ptm the people's conimenK upon General ton'll s 
N toJ Us,0nn,c n‘ with the poli- inaction in die six months that fol- 
m^on^seenK |o have fore- h.wcd >he lirsi coup: Ihe heaving 


coiiudess iidius. Hut tu wuppuw tiiiit w j|h a madman at a road-block, in' - 

the old Nigeria of privilege, upper- which the inconsequence of the ex- By Kenil6tflH.L-.LO 
mnism. nepotism mid fiddle was changes cbmes to seem no madder » Mr! «helfm£«lo[hone -non^nHi, 
abolished by drawing a line on Ihe Oiqil thd total sit uu Hop in whieh .flh#- 

map and making a new fiag is lu boy N trapped. On the Inst page he . ^ ^ 

show a gullibility which prefers con- j 5 captured mice 'again When the ul , '.j., Whpn the fame? or 

kirnr-lia lii livinn human hnlnm. • « u <n,lj e.t thn OiiiSKh Atasdliandc Ultlmfttply, edible. WlU»n tne lUDlOX qi 
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.+um or com- 

5*1: m ik.; V,n ® ^ Cen injulequatc 
S^iwoSS' on present 

»****' 

these wnteri 


The people triid fur sirnkes tu stem 
With his left hand he released 


To them pigeons .«nd promises. 

As >r i skyful of pigeons, a i tea 
iK promises could drown ihe butden 


half his hook In it highly detailed 
account of lhc machinations of Bia- 
well-heeled representatives ill 


society. . ' -.• . , •*...: ^ — 

The tjthy-Mofly Cliinuy Ac h ebb’s : .Willinra Kmjwon'. : 
cOHespudh ,fr.iccs the evolution of one 
pf Uw ’8<wd4line girtv already en- i . . i 


.£2-10 
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v:\n.il market -politics into iicccpl- 
my •< .senes of Imi'miiix wit It any 
•ifficer «»r official svlm can offer her 
a few extra ewiifortx. For it becomes 
clear that the nightly flights into 
lliafra canicd not only food and arms 
but. too often, hales of chic clothing, 
wigs, brassieres, perfumes and cos- 
metics for the wives and mistresses 
of the powerful. Indeed, in the very 
midst of war. such women were 
known to fly off for vacations in 
Abidjan or Libreville. 

In a rather forced conclusion. Mr 
Achcbc's story ends with the death 
of the girl, Gladys, in u redemptive 
gesture of self-sacrifice during nn 
air raid. *1 lie note of survival and 
endurance is struck strongly in 
‘‘Civil Peace", dealing with the 
immediate aftermath of the war. 
igwebu and his family have built up 
a small business from the very 
materials of their ruin, only to have 
it all taken from them in a night raid 
by armed ex-soldiers. In particular, 
the twenty pounds given him that 
very morning in return for handing 
in Ilia frail money, a payment known 
as "i?BB-fiixJicr " (<-.v grot [ah has been 
taken from him. flut Igwebu refuses 
to lie down and die ; 



C hrisloph cr Okigbo 


I count it us nothing ", he told his sym- 
pathi/ere, life eyes on the rope lie was 
tying. "What is egg-rasher 7 Did I 
depend on it last week ? Or is it greater 
thuii Hie other things that went with the 
war ? I sny, let egg-rasher perish in the 
flames ! I .cl it go where everything 
else Inis gone. Nothing puzzles God ! " 

f or tire most part. Girls at War 
consists of .stories written over the 
past twenty years. Of the recent 
■stories in it. two of the best are not 
directly concerned with the war at 
all. " Vengeful Creditor " is a 
powerful indictment of the incipient 
snobbery which has grown like n 
canker on the heart oF Nigerian 
affluence, and which not even the 
fires of war were able to purge. Pre- 
judice and luck of opportunity iu the 
midst of plenty make it would-be 
murderess out of a little nursemaid 
who thinks that her infant charge 
stands in the way of her own school- 
ing. “The Madman" shows the 
devastating revenge of insanity upon 
the pomposities of the sane. The. 
madman's world is complete and in- 
ternally consistent, nnd he has his 
own priori fie* right; he is not to be 
robbed of food and shelter by con- 
siderations of another's status. 

Surveying the llleriitiiro of the war. 
the salient iinpressiun is that no one 
could have sought it or persisted in it 
il they could have foreseen its 
course. Behind il, e .Rising Sun 
chronicles the Riafran euphoria of 


July, 19fi7, which fully matched that 
of the Federate. Enugu talked of 
victory in four days, Lagos in a few 
weeks. On a slightly more rational 
level, Biafrn hoped for international 
intervention (the Six-pay War ftad 
just ended with a cease-fire In Israel) 
which would force Nigeria to accept 
secession. These hopes were dashed, 
but international opinion did play a 
major part in the war, almost cer- 
tainly prolonging il. The direct rea- 
son for this was the scale on which 
flights were organized into Biafni, 
thereby countering the (and and .sea 
blockade which Nigeria had success- 
fully clamped around the area. The 
indirect raison for the success of this 
operation was the restraint imposed 
upon Nigeria by internation ul opin- 
ion. It soon became clear that die 
shooting down of relief planes in 
mistake for arms planes would enuse 
a rumpus which would have adverse 
effects on Nigeria's own diplomatic 
offensive. 

Now the plain fact is that blockade 
hns always been recognized us a 
" legitimate " weapon of war, hor- 
rible and indiscriminate though its 
effects may be. Britain imposed it 
on Germany to the best of its ability 
in both world wars, and persisted in 
it for months after the Armistice of 
1918. Germany likewise tried to 
starve Britain by her U-boat cam- 
paigns. Neither side would for a 
moment have tolerated any inter- 


national airlift which sought to neu- 
tralize these effects ; indeed, it would 
have been regarded as an act of war. 
Where Africa is concerned, however, 
paternalism frequently dictates ii far 
more admonitory altitude than the 
great powers would ever presume to 
apply to one another. And pater- 
nalism allied with liumaiiitarianixm 
did permit sonic very muddled or 
dishonest thinking to prevail on the 
issue of these High is, which may have 
been justified in the eyes of God but 
quite indisputably prolonged the 
lighting. To begin with, much of the 
relief food inevitably found its way 
into the mouths of lighting soldiers, 
who simply seized convoys. Unc 
such episode, after the Tall of Owerri, 
is described in lle/iind the Rising Sun. 
Also, as John dc Si Jorre has recently 
revealed in The Nigerian Civil War, 
the mercenary pilots employed by 
both sides soon struck up a tacit 
understanding that this highly profit- 
able operation must not be brought to 
an end by tm* much zeal in shouting 
down freight-planes, even when these 
were quite plainly known to be 
carrying arms. Hence the remark- 
able fact that Uli Airport remained 
open until the very end of the war. 
when Biafra had shrunk to handker- 
chief size. 

More vexing still were the moral 
problems posed by Binfra's enforced 
choice of friends. Apart from France 
and her two closest satellites in Africa, 
these included Portugal, South 
Africa and Rhodesia. Beggars 
can’t be choosers the Biafrans might 
argue. But in the larger context of 
Pan-African affairs, the contest and 
its prolongation undoubtedly brought 
much joy to the enemies of African 
unity and African freedom. These 
are the grounds on which the poet 
Christopher Okigbo is posthumously 
indicted in another recent novel in the 
“African Writers Series ", Ali 
Muzrui's The Trial of Christopher 
Okigbo. 

Novels or this fantastic and specu- 
lative type are singularly difficult to 
write, as they tend to a thinness of 
fictional texture and an excess of 
wordy confrontation. Professor 



Chimin .4 die be 

Mazrui docs not escape these dangers, 
though his book is a courageous 
attempt to isolate some of the most 
fundamental issues raised by HiaTra’s 
secession and the subsequent civil 
War. The case against Okigbo is that 
he has Forsaken the duty of a poet 
and intellectual towards the larger 
vision of Africa, in the service of a 
cause which is local and perhaps 
largely tribal in nature. His pro- 
fessed individualism, and the univer- 
salism expressed in his refusal to 
accept such labels- ns " Negro art ”, is 
seen ns betrayed by his partisan zeal 
in the cause or Biafra. But Okigbo 
is ulso celestially defended by a Swa- 
hili critic from Kenya (Professor 
Mazrui himself ?). on the grounds 
that both individualism and univer- 
sal tem must give place to the claims 
of African collectivity. By M African " 
Professor Mazrui supposedly wishes 
to assert “ Biufran ", and thereby begs 
the essential question. This argu- 
ment, however, is sufficient to extract 
a verdict of " not proven " from the 
immortals assembled in the local 
football .stadium. 

This elaborate charade dues not 
really succeed as llction. The notion 
of celestial soccer is rather ridiculous, 
though there is something engaging 
in a Muslim writer’s vision of a 
heavenly massage- pa Hour staffed by 
willing liuuris. in which the rival 
barristers relax before their contest. 
The book does, however, serve to 


broaden the debate about a, , 
international and micr-rdri!?^ 
caneeor the war and* fi* 
mentary to the more inlim* > 
of the ‘'insiders", ***** 

Some dimensions arc *0 - 
from the literature which bit} 
in impressive quantity since ^ 
Biatrau collapse two years a® T 
important creative work if 
Nigerian battlefronts has 
so, ar. yet H would be surpK 
lh.it large and various armyVr 
include its quota of UilcnuU* 

soldiers themselves, the suffer^* 
losses on the Nigerian side 
lamly no less than among their 2 
nents though they were mZ 
pounded with the bitter dr* 

defeat. Likewise, justice hatMitt 

done as yet to those, many or few * 
had perfectly justifiable doubts 
the war itself. Now that thesis 
have had their say, it would beak 
tary to hear from those who m 
the war in Colonel Ojukwu's prim 
lliere were many points, framkla 
of Enugu and the Mid-West iri 
down to the end. when £ 
s unable men must have v* 
dered about the wisdom i 
persisting in a bid which U 
failed, and whose cost for olhtrin 
mounting from hour to hour. W14 
in Nigeria there were others, beft 
Wole Soyinka, who doubted wfcds 
every expedient of reconcilialioiU 
been tried before General Gsw 
threw his war machine into inw 
sihle action. The Easterners void 
that moment a deeply wounded at 
affronted people. Was war the od) 
possible met hud uf reintegration? 

Such fundamental doubts do w 
trouble the surface of Okedtihi 
Mezu's novel or the storks in Tfr 
Insider and Girls tU War. Bold 
these writers have striven loufldt 
truth so far as they knew il atorti 
struggle in which they were etdfti 
nnd inextricably involved. In fet 
way they have created for those 
died the only memorial worth brim 
When the last pamphlets of cilia 
side have fluttered and gone, ib»j 
the official rhetoric is no longer eta 
remembered, this witness will prevail 
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Formed in the francophone mould 
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THE RADICAL 
TRADITION IN 
"! EDUCATION IN 
BRITAIN 

A colkegon-.or the writings by 
Will hun Godwin, Thomas Paine, 
Robert Owen, Richard Carlisle, 
WHIftim Thompson, William 
IjjvcU, and William Morris, who 
from the close ;oF the eighteenth 
.. century played a ’.key part jit the 
formation of. a radical tradition 
m the theory iind practice of edu- 
cation. Introduction by' URr/VN 

SIMON. ■; 

paperback £1'. 

. ’ March lird 

THE IRISH 
CRISIS ■ 
C* Dcstnoiid Greaves ' 

' "Anor,. examining at length the 
underlying causes of the present 
Wsb in Northern Ireland, Mr 
, Greaves turds 16: consider recent 
hiMOry and current problems. The 
; : ultimate solution, he concludes,' 
must lie in :» Unitqd Ireland. 

: .*■ paperback £\ 
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BERNARD 11. DADII! i 
CUmbte 

Translated by Knren C. Chapman 
1 57pp. Hclnemanh Educational. 
Paperback, S5p. 

FRANCIS BEBEY : 

Agnflin Manilla's Son 
Translated by Joyce A. Hutchinson. 
154pp. Heinemunp. Educational. 
Paperback, GOp. ...... 

The appearance of these two novels 
in English translation provides an 
instructive contrast In the franco- 
phone literature of Africa. Bernard 
Daflid. now in his fifties, belongs to 
the first generation of franco pnono 
writers to emerge in tropical Africa, 
■beyond the confines of Madagascar 
or the vieiiles cQiumttnes Lof Senegal, 
And his early life, as ft brilliant pupil 
from the Ivory Const, was forced into 
the sort of' mould that had already 
pcen established for the training of 
the small Senegalese elite. This 
mould may be traced clearly enough 
in Cl ini bit, which, like many first 
“novels ” of its period, is an auto- 
biographical account of the author's 
own boyhood and education, under 
tho thinnest and most disposable of 
disguises. 

* fTbuv nftar 
theLEco 


with considerable charm and affec- 
tion. A kind of generalized nostalgia 
seems to blunt the many moments of 
bitterness, insecurity and fear which 
must often have dominated a child- 
hood with such high and narrow 
objectives, conducted so completely 
within the framework or French 
colonial expectations, and in paths so 
divergent from those followed by his 
infant playmates in the sandy streets 
of Grand Bassain. Charm, indeed is 
something thnt this author often 
applies too liberally, so thnt the record 
becomes not only selective but dis- 
torted. Here is the speech he claims 
to nave made to a European com- 
panion on driving for the first time 
Into Saint-Louis, ancient capital of 
Senegal : 

God forbid, in Saint-Louis. at least, that 
actions be any less 
florid than its terraces of roses all 
blooming niftier the joyous sun its 
zinnias tulips, dahlias, amaranths its 
everlasting flowers. ' 

Clinibid can be read with sympathy 

s? n l. , r resL ,i bi, ‘ they urc nm ° e ihe 

iSL nor ™? y frouBht lo bear on 
fiction. The elements of flclionnl 
ffe nre not present, since Climb*. 

Sf Suk w l ^ e racked ebarae- 
lor iri Ihe book, and even hi* realiza- 
non is largely confined to whnt he 


which constantly recall the traditional 
raconteur, as do his carefully -timed 
digressions, delays ami interjections. 
Ine novel traces the matrimonial 
misfortunes of M hernia (sillcction- 
ately known as “ hi Lui “l. a young 
.pcep-seu fisherman and champion 
wrestler. His first wife, an adoles- 
cent imposed on him by parental and 
chkfiy wishes, presents him with a 
baby before he has even brought 
himself to touch her. When he bil- 
lows lus own long-standing choice 
^marries the beautiful, notorious 
Agatha' MoUdio, against the united 
opposition of the village, she presents 
nim with a son of such unmistakable 
European paternity as to make him 
a laughing-stock. 

From all these humiliations, as from 
nis quarrelling wives, Mbcndn seeks 
consolation in the danger and com- 
panionslup of the canoes, as they ride 
ftp £ u g e Atlantic swells 0 r ihe Bight, 
M Bebey writes of this life with a 
J^id ° !t t Sfandciir, isolation 
i P f cl /‘ CU .* ar beauty, praising " the 
absolute horizon of days which dawn 
anti aic . 

The dominant personalities of (he 
vdlagc dceply implicated in every 

SSt oP - S C R| o1 ' m °ve through uZ 
bbdk with absolute assurance nnd 

ng Solomon, the 
■Who, ^ befriends 




Agiitlm Motidii) herself, who duib 

ami torments him from the first pF 
In the last. 

M Bebey. who already has an »■ 
lernaiional reputation as a compos 
singer and musician, here emerges** 
a novelist of .skill and 0#*^ 
Joyce Hutchinson serves hintwlij 
a translation that does justice to w 
his narrative cunning. But ihe [«“ 
cise deployment of thnl 
raises, nu less Ilian Ciimbif. the q«£ 
tion of how far it is possible lo® j 
ferentiate the francophone ttm 
public. The extreme cenlrafiw** 
of French political, education" *® , 
cultural policy appears to ha« [^j > 
duccd a public that is more tmW 
in its tastes and expectations lhw“* 
varied one which now awaill^: 
anglophone writer, and which ew* 
him to make a fairly free dm*"; 
form, idiom, dialect and even sy®“j 
Agatha M audio's Son w* 
published locally in 
and for ail that its technique isd°w 
related lo African oral .iradiUM^ : 
lone is still instructional in a 
say. Edward Brnthwaitc's ? 
Passage. Wilsun Harris's Fd&fZ i 
Peacock or Amos Tutuota* 'V 
Wine Drink aril are not. ; 

many years yet before the 
this intense cultural and 
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'The Abuses of 
Literacy’ 

Ci, F am Mire thnl all memhers of 
Jr Study Group on Pornography have 
‘, d al| your articles with dose allcil- 
lirn 1 can ui leust promise them most 

careful scrutiny- , ' .["p™ 

Alin Ryan if he has found U diffieuh 
KidwJWf what he culls ” my case 
^ | opened ihe delmio in die 
How ef l ords on April 21 1 snid dial 
I ou dogmatic on Hie propositmn dial 
Bunograpliy hud increused. was inereas- 
Seawl ought t,» be diininistied. I was 
cMi-minded as to how this should he 
im 1 cannot surely he ex peeled lo 
Malice beyond that position hef«>re our 
rfpoit k published, presumably in Sep- 
amber. The Committee rs a wliuk- arc 
vaiy commitied lo try to Iind mil how 
ii* problem of porruigrnphy can he 
lulled in a mannei neecptable to public 
opinion. And I am only one of about 
(,fi» persons. Mr Ryan, however, seems 
to credit me with n particular view, not 
in any way mischievously because he 
alls it - imporiant " but not quite 
iccuraiely. The clients for Imrd-eore 
jBiwgraphy arc in my view, so he sup- 
hm».“ people with tastes they wished 
tey did not have". I would certainly 
ipK that sometimes hnppcns wiili 
luflB5«uals. for example, but I know 
olau* and could imagine many cases 
tkn K would not be so. 

Surely Mr Ryan would agree that the 
amt would be true in the world of 
dfugi I must resist the temptation ul 
iisstage to follow up nil sorts of inici- 
RSOg points in his mid the other u nicies. 
Ending your final C'ommeiu.oy. 

It stented wrong, however, lo allow .m 
koesl misconception lo become cstab- 
Idled fad. Mr Ryan will not mind my 
pMag out that the article of in ine 
ibidi he refers to appeared in The Sun- 
Vmfiiflfi. not the Observer, or respect- 
fully suggesting thnt my long speech in 
.the House of I ords on April 21 would 
Wp him to understand rny slatting- 
itn, allhough I hoj>e that I have 
rent a great deal since iheu. 

LONGFORD. 

Wgwick and Jucksun lid. 1 'luvi- 
Chambers, Hloonisbury Way. I.oii- 
dm Wll. 

5r,- In his atiiele " I In- [nilnii-s oi 
wbvmion mill rage ” ( I ebniafy " 4) ■ 
Mitad Khun does not curry as inueh 
waMtm as lie could have done 
Wine he does nol deal eiiuugh with 
« quwion of motivation. 11 the 
pin of pornography rests on its eon- 
Meiw-jriek, wlinl need puts the rciulei 
■*pwiiiun in which he can he conned 7 
T® h* says of ponuigmphy tli.u il 
■jPAdf with lire incapacity of a 
Pfii individual and a ciiiluic to 
experiences he has in the two 
jW*. given touched on one tucet 

■ mi which is important psycho log, - 

which can be demonstrated 
other places. I refer to the fact 
g. frequently the writer is 
®w «clusivelv identified with the 
experience. On ninny 
^H 0K his descriptions, tlmugli Urey 
tbc ,lld ‘crous gymnastic:* 
lit ™S ea ,,y Kh a| > describes. 

* specifically designed lu en- 
- ? n,a * c reader a total iden- 
tllc ^ cmt| l c experience. 
al,cm Pt i° lose himself 
tem nf n - ■« ancl sn doing get a 
Bratiflcation. This is sf.reiy 
RSL'. n > ltnl example. 

n, ;,! n ,he extract from Sadc 
(tm ^han says could have 
* ienij- miJcb Wronger. Uiere is 
11 (fa. ^ l * re gard of the woman 
l pS i” irub,e f»r hut self as 
w 8 xexual object: 
o*t li, v *JJL n r equired to excite wilh- 
on her part and 
frOfta m 1 ? humiliation in lire 

■ k» : “■ ** argued that one 

a t«tal devaluation 
raw «),„ hp^asc of ovens hclmioe 
Jaztiq - J cani,nl be defended 

mjrf, ®'5!^ en,| flc(dion with her. 
latil S |j|, c *i »e one reason for the 
*b«a ih. y^eedie which he quotes 

^grapty' dc|radati °n uf woman 


Pornography is 
^ fcttaS ?„1 U 80,1 iNAvntten. per- 
P^edlv ■ L to P roV|d e gralifica- 
k?®we ob^i. w,th ° ul arl * one strange 
7 ^!bB errterion of its qual- 

Sy m , c N"«T lo handle in a 
^ 1 have rn«K , r reco ? ci * a b ,c cvnfllael* 
Aut ironed. .... 

V: /ha, «iough to speak of 

tyfotsn anc V °^ cs J 1, ihe question 
(t may be that the 
mter-sexual fmstra- 

rinni,i '■ Wacs mnK apparent 
Mn,cs ot 

^^t R 1 , ,r e i D ^ ARK »-*- IK. 

'■ “ ^u^biqiry,. Univen>itY 


Sir, Will y,. ii .dims me in correct n 
slight cm-."- in the article by Peter Fryci 
on I he death or censorship " (l eh- 
ruary INI. Ii is mu eurreet to say dial 
t ceil Sharp ■ rewrote" the folk snugs 
lli.i lie enllueied. Charles Marsmi, his 
cullahoralor m the first volumes of puli 
V "igs I nnii Somerset, did so on oeeu- 
sum, bin m later editions Cecil Sharp 
reverted to (lie original texts wherever 

vordui C> V r V mL P;is ' si « bs fr,in * another 
u Mon oi die siing. Genuine English 

oik song ms (list met from ihe sired 
Iilhidi conii, ms some forthright and 
onispoki-n expressions thnt wen? lor- 
Iirei ly ems'dered unllr for polite society 
51 " “ft* ««« symbolism, often 

it e:\Fi Sf" '■ 1,1,1 l,,,,hin B that Ciml, I 

o« L.illcu Ohsci-Iie. 

ax r I ^A" n LARPF.I FS. 

43 Cadogan Place, London SWI. . 

.Sir, With regard to " liberrine litera- 
l l «. L ‘ b'ryer’s aaielc, 1-ebrimry 

txt. one of ihe earliest examples, which 
is neither n truiisliiiion nor written iu u 
l ii reign language, must he Thomas 
Naslies .■! C /mit e of Wileniiiits which 
appeared in the lute sixteenth ceniiiry. 

Ii appears.^ if nowhere else, in R. U 
Mcker row’s line complete works of 
Ni's lie. Tlic poem, incidentally, is jn Hie 
siriei sense juu nographic. 

KKNNI-'1 1 1 VOUNCI. 

I feel steak Club, ‘j Irving Street. I on- 

don. \V( 2H 7AT. 

Rights and 
Permissions 

Sii. Readers intrigued by niess 
i-epoiis of the MeGiaw-Hill/Howunl 
Hughes saga may he interested lo have 
news of another current Mekiiaw-Hill 
publisliing uaiisiictiun. 

Oil Inly 10, IWI. 1 received an 
inquiry from Robert A. l-ry. English 
l-dilor. Met i raw- Hill Hook Company, 
New York, uhtiut Cunudian and British 
reprint rights for ” Culhux.1i nnd 
Olwen ”, one of the stories in die 
medieval Welsh Mubinngioii. tnuis- 
lated by riiomas Jones and myself. 
Met i I aw- 1 1 ill wished to include this 
Iii.itcri.il in .1 work entitled Uiemtnre 
nf Mnlieviil /•ngtaikl. hy I). W. Rohurt- 
snn. to t«e puhlishr-il in |‘I7(1 | W ioli> 

baeb-^to autf wfwdwFxdtay 
American reprint riulil too. Iwcaiisc all 
such rights belonged to die Inmsinlors. 
lo tins I leectvctl no icply, nor was 
•here any icply to a fin liter letter of 
iiiinc sent nu Novemhei I. 1 now coni- 
numiealed with Messrs F. P, Dutton of 
New- York and discnwied that they, 
though they had nu authority lo do so. 
had granted McGraw-Hill permission 
to use “ Culhucli and Olwen " in the 
American edition of Robertson’s hook. 
In a letter of November 2(1 Messrs 
Diiiton admitted their error and in- 
formed me that they hud cancelled their 
agreement with McGraw-Hill. From 
McGraw-Hill I received no word of 
any kind. 

In Januaiv, l')7<>, 1 got in (ouch with 
McGraw-Hill again, in hope to break 
their six months silence. In a letter of 
Januury 31 Jill Halloo, of die firm's 
( ul lege Division, wrote with apologies 
and an upgraded request fnr reprint 
rights which set us somewhat further 
hack than where we had started. For 
good measure 1 received two copies of 
an agreement form from Mr Fry. I 
wrote back raising the question of a 
fee on February 7, and since, as usual, 
I received no reply. I wrote again on 
March X, making it clear beyond all 
doubt that McGraw-Hill had no per- 
mission to use our copyright material 
anywhere nr at any fime. To this letter 
too 1 received nn reply. 

We now move forward almost two 
ycurs. when 1 rcceixed a stencilled com- 
munication dated December I, 1971, 
from McfrrjwIflllN perinissIHns eifTfrih’ 
liiililli MnlliilMiii. informing nre llial it 
hud come to her. attention that ” we 
jMcGraw-Hilll have failed lo fulfill our 
permissions agreements " in respect of 
Ruhjrl'on's Literature uf Medieval 
Futsland, published in 1970. McGraw- 
Hill, she continued, "arc eager to 
honour our agreements ” regarding the 
use of the copyrighted material of 
- Cttlhwch and Olwen But McGraw- 
Hill. she continued further, have no 
correspondence relating to these agree- 
ments. Would I send them copies? 
This I did on December 8, at Uib .same 
time pointing out .that McGraw-Hill do 
nut have. -Old never .have bad, Mich 
agreement* or permissions. »ad rttatir 

Urey bad used “ CuKiwch and Olwen 
iliis' was in defiance of a frequently 
asserted declaration of copyright. 

On December 27 McGraw-Hill agreed 
ih.it ” it does appear we have unkniw- 
inglv violated your copyright , and that 
v we are. eager to male resolution . 


I received nn reply. A Hnllicr k-lk-r „f 
vluiury I J, drawing ihk i„ McGraw- 
Hill s ;■ (ten li, m, has likewise recciwil n,> 
replv. 

I retrain from comment, ami allow 
these f;ie Is lo Speak lor them selves as 
ihe plain record of one Hrilish eupy- 
nglii-owiicr s experience ul one Ameri- 
can pi i Mi shin k house. 

GWYN Junes 

D-Parinivnl oi Filuli-.li, L'uiu-rsiiv 
s n liege, I arilifi. 

‘The Waste Land’ 

Sir. Discussion oi Elim’s poem 
slums a slill widespread ussnmpiion ihm 
Tin ■ Jt 'n.\ie Lund is about ihe Waste 
Lind myih and that ihe l-isher king 
IS II figure vital to ils interpretation. Ilm 
lire onjy iinpoilam grounds for ussiini- 
ing iliis derive from lilioi’s limes n, 
the pi >ent which direct ns to Jessie l.. 
Weston. In lone these notes are per- 
vasively p.irodisiic mid indeed often 
very funny. Hut ilrey are scarcely the 
sulcsl guide io lire poem's nremiiim. 

. J should ljke. to., postulate that JSlior 
remembered the Waste Land story in a 
form more modes l llwn Jessie Weston's 
and dial Ire went to her book only for 
Mime updating and lllliny-oni of a 
scheme fell iu be sketchy. Malory and 
Tennyson together were likely to Ire 
familiar reading far the 11 tern le middle 
classes of die ISUOs, American as well 
as British. Hlint perhaps read as a hoy. 
nnd rein -inhered with uflection. one of 
Malory’s liire-sl stories. The Rinnan ee oi 
Uulin tCaxlon. Book 2. chapters 2-I9J- 
which jeiiiiYsitn also treated. Even if 
Flint did not remember it clearly, its 
marked psychological interest makes il 
wurth coiisiderinu as an analogue to 
F.lioi's poem, and one which may ex- 
plain his choice of title. 

Malory's story hns nothing to do with 
impotence : it is n story whose central 
fijime exemplifies both conscience and 
guilt. Batin is :i decent and npriglit 
man. indeed otiixiundingly » mum list, 
bur Ire manages to create misery and 
ha rm wherever lie goes. A characteristic 
incident occurs nfler his Waste I nnd 
adventure : he gunnuHccs in truce a 
kniiilil’s lost lady, finds her locked in 
aimilier knight's arms, eagerly leads the 
first kninlil to tier " Unit it should heller 
Illy courage, and that ye might see nnd 
know her falsehood, and lo enuse you 
lo leave love of sire-li n lady’’— nnd is 
in ken aback when tire betrayed knight 
kills hoili lady and lover and llre-n him- 
self, n-nroichini! Haliu as Ire- slues so. 
The Waste I and udscimiic occurs when 
Biiiin itHiiattes to trace to a certain great 
K lire’s ensile die mnn in f;o*l . lire 

7b ' Vph rt irt' 'ft ’ ; 

given kniuhily protection. Tfalin is, ilmt 
is to sny. far rmni unprovoked : hut in 
pursuing revenge he is ignoring die 
warning prophecies of Merlin, who 
foretold that he would destroy Ihe whole 
land. The murderer strikes Ikdin and 
is killed, and in ivinm Bill in is then 
attacked hv l*e limn, the hrotlrer, lire 
I'ishcr Kinn. himself. Malory's account 
or the giving of the '‘dolorous Wow” 
and wlini succeeds it is very fine : 

And wlre-n Butin snw thnl spear, he 
gnt it in his hand and turned him lo 
King Pcllani. and smote him passingly 
sore with that spear, that King Pel lam 
fell down in u swoon, and therewith 
the castle roof and walls brake nnd 
fell to the earth, and Balin fell down 
so Ilmt Ire might not stir foot nor 
hand. And so the most pari of the 
ensile, that was fallen down through 
that dolorous stroke, lay upon Pcllum 
and Uulin three days. . . Then 
deported Balin from Merlin, and 
said. In this world we meet never no 
more. Sn lie rude furlh through the 
fair countries and cities, and found 
the people dead, slain on every side. 
And all that were alive cried, O 
Balin, thou hast caused great damage 
in these countries; for the dolorous 
stroke thou gnvest unto King Pci jam 
■ three countries : pre destroyed, and 
doubt nbt blit (lid vengeance wilt fall 
on thee at Ihe last. When Balin was 


past lli cm- loiiiii i it s he was passing 
fain. 

lire vengeance does fall on Balin. 

I lieu heavy in iiiniir prevents Balm from 
u-cogm/mg In,, mill hrothei when they 
nieei in eon ilia l, and they kill each 
oilier. Merlin buries Butin, and where 
lie is buried makes n bed in which a 
man could nut he without going out o| 

Ins mind. 

Ma toil's story is strikingly siigge-s- 
five of ;i subject ilmt seems lo have 
liaiiiiied | ■ | joi ill roiighuiil lijs earlier 
career. I'oi Matin is a kind of fuic- 
runner ul Gicgcrs Werle in Ibsen's Wild 
/on A. man closed jn the circle of 
conscience and guilt, a moralist who 
can do no good. Eliot's naif young 
Ire-in in "The Pun mi t ol u Lady '* ask- 
ing. " Aie these ideas right or wrong 7 " 
as lu- smells hyacinths across the gulden, 
ihe imriaiiiis oi " La l iglin the Piangc " 
amt of ■' I he Hullow Men ”, and above 
all Hurry in The Family Reunion are 
ail in their diflcreni ways haunted by 
guiti and regret. If the coherently pnra- 
tlisiic style uf ' Ihe tPri.vir l.iind makes us 
. -issiimu single consciousness which 
. shapes the pocm\ vision, then its hero 
is less a passive and impotent Fisher 
King than n man like Balin as he rides 
through " the fair countries and cities” 
anil listens lo die reproaches of those he 
lias unwillingly harmed. In The H'usre 
l.tuul the characters show their wounds 
in a way that sneaks of blame, slated or 
unstated. Ami much of die power of 
Ihe poem derives from I lie sense that 
ihe imrraiur is more than ascetic tourist 
of a. world that disgusts him. lie is 
implicated with those who uccuse hill) ; 
they are. so the peculiarly selfconseious 
style of the poem ills is Is, facts of his 
consciousness, fm whom lie is in some 
sense responsible. Suuitv-sludy can 
throw litilc light on this power: but it 
may help to explain why Eliot should 
have associated -such a subject with the 
story of ihe Waste Land. 

BARBARA EVERETT. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 

Penmanship 

Sir. Muy 1 avid a note to your re- 
view t February 251 on Edward John- 
ston ? His friendship with Robert 
Bridges is often overlooked and this wns 
iiifinonii:il in Johnston’s early days, for 
Bridges advised him to study hnlf- 
uneiLils. and this Johnston did, and for 
some years lie tmiglH that style. 1 recall 
one of his earliest pupils, the late Louise 
Powell. leUiiiy me that at Hint time it 
though i that ha If -uncial was the 
only style io follow. 

Mrs Bridges pave Johnston a copy 

,M.- Lliuinns mTn I hind bonk of 
- itrit'd’ run) LnUn PfitacuRraphy In 
August. I7RW; ic. hePorc Johnston 
begun lo tench. (Tire book is a anointed 
and marked hy Johnston. ) 

In I'H.) Johnston wrote transcripts of 
Bridges’s paraphrases of Virgil In lire 
author's style of phi me ties, which were 
reproduced in Ruben Bridges's English 

Ptnminrhilitiii. 

ALFRED I-'AIRIIANK. 

27 (ininvilJe Road, Hove. Sussex 
UN.) no. 

Duplication 

Sir, The price of books Is high 
enough toduy without paying for un- 
necessary duplication. I refer lo volume 
five of the Dudley Head Ford Madox 
Hurd. I have the previous four volumes 
and ordered the latest through my book- 
seller only to find on its arrival that a 
hig section of it is a repetition of ihe 
•• reminiscences ” uf volume one. There 
is nothing in the latest volume (nor in 
the advertisement for this volume which 
appeared in the TLS) to indicate this 
duplication. Graham Greene was re- 
sponsible for Ihe selections in the first 
volume nnd Michael K ill i grew for those 
in the fifth volume. Surely Mr KjIU- 
grew could have found sufficient 
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bunks mi their advcuiM-uKiil-, in die 
ILS without a eli; mu- lo lunk m ihe 
eouti-uls hclnrc buying. WJi.u excuse 
lias Boil ley Head to tiller As you have 
suggested in Commentary, there should 
Ire mure coop .-r.il ion b.-lwetsi publishers 
«*n what is to he published, .mil between 
publishers ami ihu>e chosen in make 
selections tor a series where Ihe pub- 
lisher already has published a selection, 
the excuse ili.it volume mie is out of 
print 'if ii is) is no answer iu reprinting 
mine of it in tire luicti volume. As die 
press said of ex -President luhnson, it 
ruins the creditability gap. 

IOIIN H. I AUKFNCJl. 

3i) Holm firth Street. Mnum Law Icy, 
Western Australia WISH 

The London 
Library 

Sir,- May 1 add a word in praise of 
the London Library } I doubt whether 
any other lending library can claim that 
the graffitli in ils books show such h 
concern for scholarship. Many limes 
I have been directed to a cross- reference, 
and 1 have never seen a dale altered in- 
correctly. Unfortunately, this is against 
the rules, thus inhibiting die sehofiHsi 
from autographing his work. Could Iliis 
be the hand nf Leek y ? Could that be 
the pencil of Fronde ? We .shall never 
know. Which of his acquaintance 
found lluu m an n *' a rancorous, pestilent 
fellow”? Who ut tended Hie Purnell 
Commission ? 

If the Committee should suspend this 
rule. I might even confess to a 
marginal him ur two of my own. 

.. , I). C. ROSE. 

S7 Avenue Road. 1 onUon NWS. 

Sir,- -Simon Now-el l-Smiili writes 
iFebniury IH| of the puniiloxex of the 
London Library catalogue with its re- 
ferences such as Pea ec, see War. l ire 
Bodleian prc*|‘J20 catalogue takes a 
complemeninry view and, in n doubilm 
appropriately learned manner, slates 
tV nr, see ulso Pax. 

, (ill.FS UARBl-R. 

Lihrurian. lay lor Institution Library, 
University of Oxford. 

New Durer 
Illustrations 

Sir, - Y oot splendid k-vu-w (I'cbm.iiy 
■ll nl die Olllcinii lioiliiiii's edition uf 
Terence's dwlria shows an illiiMrulinn 
properly cuptiuned as “ Frit/. K rede IN 
ending of one id liUreiN drawings on 


face, whence Dtlrer ur . some 1 - 0011 - 
sehneider could proceed to ils culling: 
nnd we arc told ilmt all iheso have now 
been copied on to ncurwuod [nimilurly 
whitened] nnd cut by Fritz Kredcl, of 
New York “ in aceordiinec with fif- 
teen! h-cciimry technique 

But your two- line display heading 
reads: “ M lus I rations by DUrcrfciU 
1492-94, printed I97l.’ ! True, they were 
in their drawn state on the block, ready 
for cutting-, but they have only now 
been cut for the first time after almost 
500 years. Your headline mistakenly 
awards the culling to Dtlrer rather than 
to Fritz. Kredol, thus withering some- 
what the laurel bestowed in . your re- 
viewer's remark that Dtlrer “would 
have been delighted with such a skilled- 
nnd sensitive Funnschnehier as Mr 
Kredcl proved to have bent 

PAUL STANDARD. 

445 East fijlh Street, New York, NY 
.1002! , USA. 


The Oxford University Press, New 


rl:!;' | i 1 .,/!;. 


i'll'..- 


in the Hrtfi volume, surely Mr khu- » no whi™ , 

urew could have found sufficient York, have wked us to announce that 
Fordlaflo to fill his volume without re- 1 the poems qilbled in Mnraton U France » 
printing a large lump of volume, one. A Reading nf Stephen Crane (reviewed 


pruning ;a targe lump cn volume, one. 
This' Sort of thing is infuriating to thft- 
readcr who like myself has to order 


in ihe TLS on December 10 lust yeur) 
are copyrighted by Joseph Katz, 




, This new novel is about the son “one realises what an impressive,, 
of a Yorkshire miner trying to . book this is, as compelling m its 

Iind an honourable way of living honesty as m tts .observanon : 
in a society whose values he Sunday Telegraph 
distrusts. ! ' £2.20. ? 


■ 

■Vi. 
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ECONOMICS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The state’s share Ghettos of the old 


J. ill’HKflFAO .iii.l J. MINER ; 
Public lixjicnililiirc 
3-Uipp Macmillan. £5.50. 


(inc uf the models prevalent in sonic 
kinds of economics is tJi:il of tin 
economy in which there is. effee lively, 
no public seelin'. Yel. sis the authors 
of this admirable (realise point out, 
in mosl developed non -com mu nisi 
countries of l he world the public sec- 
tor is large and has been growing, 
both relatively and absolutely, ft 
follows, therefore. Unit if economics 
Is an attempt to find ralion:il patterns 
of behaviour in economic affairs, 
some attempt must be made to 
rationalize what goes on in the public 
sector. It would be a very odd 
discipline which worked out a model 
for the behaviour of individual con- 
sumers and producers but left nearly 
half the economy looking as though 
it tvere entirely' at the whim of n 
dictator or of chance. 

Yet, dial he iuy said, it is ri mailer 
of dispute whether there is any 
system of general reasoning which 
could correlate economic behaviour 
and disposition of resources in 
countries ranging from dictatorships 
nt one extreme to liberal democra- 
cies at the oilier, and ranging in 
sophistication from small rural king- 
doms like Nepal to highly sophis- 
ticated economics like that of the 
European .Economic Community or 
the United Stales, 

One of the shortcomings of Public 
Expenditure is that it does not face 
lip to the historical reasons for the 
existence of a public sector in differ- 
ent kinds of economy. Broadly, It 
assumes that most countries are like 
the United Slates and that within 
die United Slates the reasons why 
the government takes a greater or 
lesser interest in particular spheres 
of activity are not totally dissimilnr 


from (hose put forward originally 
by Adam -Smith and sonic of his 
successors. It may well he, lor exam- 
ple, that governments intervene in 
areas where there are natural 
monopolies, ami that all countries 
arc now committed to some kind of 
policy with regard to the level of 
employ men i. But within these very 
wide limits of agreement the differ- 
ences between countries surely have 
a great deal to Jo with history and 
ideology. In other words, this hook 
is shot through with the notion of 
consensus prevalent in the early 
w hen some ol the teM was first 
drafted. 

.Despite that limitation, however. 
Public Expenditure is an excellent 
exposition. It proceeds firom-Hfaeorlca 
of partial and genera! equilibrium 
applied to public goods right 
through t» the concept of public 
policy whore there has been market 
failure and into the politics of 
collective choice : it also gives a 
detailed account of fashionable poli- 
cies such as programme budgeting 
and herid'n cost analysis. Indeed, it 
would he hard tu find these last 
more lucidly ana'ly.scd. 

The book ends by considering a 
.subject more relevant so far to the 
United Slate, s than to this country, 
but which may well grow' in impor- 
tance if Europe turns to the concept 
of federalism : the relationship be- 
tween central and fiscally autono- 
mous local government. 

A short chapter at the very end 
ventures into what perhaps ought to 
bo the subject -ilia tier of another 
book, which is the determinants and 
consequences of public expenditure. 
This, however, while it offers a 
number of brief hints and Indica- 
tions, -is a very slight essay. U is to 
be hoped that the authors, iiaving 
proved their abilities in therir present 
exposition, will pursue the subject 
further. 


JACK SHAW : 

On Onr Coiisciunc 

187pp. Penguin. Paperback. ,10p. 

Jack Slow Inis made a caret til study 
of the welfare of old people in Shef- 
field, and has produced a well-in- 
formed and intelligent report on their 
pliglu which is disconcerting when 
one considers that lie is describing 
conditions in a large and prosperous 
city. Mr Shaw shows that good in- 
tentions and right feelings arc not in 
themselves sullieicnt ingredients for 
success in social planning, and there 
must in addition be a goud deal of 
hard thinking leading to a practical 
approach to tho problem. It is ques- 
tionable whether it is sound policy to 
group nkf j’L-upft- lnj.vilii.'r in fiirgc 
housing estates unless their homes 
are closely involved with those of 
younger people. As Ancurin Bevin 
said, old people want sometimes to 
see prams and not always the fune- 
rals of their friends, in Shcllicld 
three large blocks of buildings con- 
taining more than I .non dais for old 
people have been built ; many of 
these have become virtual prisons 
for their tenants. Partly because of 
the hilly nature of the land on which 
Sheffield is built and partly, it seems, 
because of a luck of foret bought on 
the part of the architect, each tenant 
has to climb thirteen steps to reach 
his Hut. a task which many old 
people have found impossible, and 
lifts, when they arc present, arc often 
out oF order. 

Mr ■ Shaw shows that Britain 
spends a considerably lower propor- 
tion of its gross national product on 
housing than do most other Euro- 
pean countries. The old are natur- 
ally seriously affected by this, for 
slum clearance is delayed, and ju 
Sheffield, us iii many other indus- 
trial (owns which expanded greatly 
during the nineteenth century, this 


can be a serious matter. Unfortunate 
tenants, many of them elderly, arc 
forced to continue to live in decay- 
ing houses, without hot water and 
with an outside lavatory in the back 
yard. But even when new housing is 
available it can, as has already been 
mentioned, be singularly inept ; 

Over three liundrL-d old people in one 
block, spread door by door along 
"streets in the sky ", is not my idea of 
the tight -knit, compact community 
which is ilusirtuble if die idea uf 
sociability in design is to be nellies ud. 

Old people, when they are to bo 
rehoused, naturally warn, to live as 
near to their families, and former 
neighbours, as they can : this under- 
standable desire was too often dis- 
missed by the housing authority, 
with a bureaucratic comment that 
the old lady was ■* limiting herself to 
the area where her daughter lives ” 
with an indication that this attitude 
was taken amiss, la is in this sort of 
approach that the lack of imagina- 
tion is so obvious: no one would 
doubt that the officials were high- 
minded, kindly and humane people, 
but the impression given in this 
hook is that of u worried, harassed 
and unimaginative department. 

Sheltered housing can he an im- 
portant part of the answer to the 
problem. This may consist in it town 
of a number of .single- room flats 
built round accommoda .1 inn for n 
warden : in country areas bungalows 
are often possible. This form of 
housing is really a modern adapta- 
tion of .the old almshouse which 
served .so well for so many years 
and still doe* so today. ( ; nr some 
reason this concept went out of 
fashion for -a while, hill u is now 
looked upon once more with official 
approval. It is often possible to 
build a group, or block, of sheltered 
houses on odd little parcels of land 
which are difficult to develop us 


*tamt. j 


part of a larger 
quote Mr Shaw, 

in the large urban arei , 
need greatest, the 1 ^ 
seem to be most rclu^r? 

^>tes. In effect, the S? 

bureaucratic inertia. 1 ^ 

Again, sn that a ^ . 
hospital and service can sJ?r 
best advantage, it « 
tile local authority to m al 
tdeniial homes to which t* 
who are unable io return J* 
nwn homes may be diaW 
soon as their hospital i rw f 
complete and other sick m 
nutted to hospital in tbeirpfci 
this ns not done, vvaitiM-ln 
admission will grow, f- 

deterioration of sick mb »»« *- 

hospital [Staff will resent thces (waked by the locale 
custodial role, and the geaer^jf T ' l, ’* ll,< ‘ cl ric,10s 


----- min vi Hit lau&ii 

preservation of indupendeaciiSe 
old person concerned lira i 


dent on the regular visit oh if* 
help 7 

Tills perceptive and trendisfle 


I N s ku ksi issue of Hie University 
# j:. n i Anglia journal Ken, there 
l in article by Robert Stuart 
Short called “An A«i«my of The 
jl-iiis 1 Mmm" 1 ' • 1 h0 masaziiM 
' inrred to was a one-issue llower ol 
& . l ,*Ci.Vi.N :.l LIKA. ~ will, 
t Jt.in<. its disruptions ol exams. 

mparcni threat of staff sackings. 
|hl , deteriorating rein lions between 
ifc idminislration on one siilc, and 
students and staff tin the other ", and 
nr Short sees in its failure an imporl- 
antsyniptdni of malaise in the univer- 
jity. Ashe points out. The A marina 
S 1 dip;i>ie was not ill-conceived : the 
idea rjs to build up ” a truly original 
fauniion" of life at East Anglia by 
nwjns of anonymously eon l ri hilled 
[ugments of wisdom and description 
-"letters to relatives— cut lings from 
rtlkul and unutlieial documents— 

[ parti of essays and teaeliers' coni- 
t molts— snatches of overheard con- 
icrsation recorded on tape in eom- 
oot-nwms, seminars or on build ing 
lilei-gratiiiti— narratives of dreams 
provoked by the locale And so on. 

.... „, ailu „ rcge!]t!a!S To collect these riches the magazine’s 

ti tinners will become more jX organizers set up large post -boxes 
dent about the fate of their ,he university, but when the 

Mr Shaw emphasizes the iinr3 were brokcn °P«n ,h «y were 
of -this point. nr found to be packed not with the 
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The value of the dornidhnl H* ^ or ^ny fragments. " the ver- 
ices in the overall oare of ihiX Mifclntus of communal living ”, but 
ic oi „„ with old-sly Ic poems and short stories. 

A« Dr Short describes it : " The gen- 
,, , . e/-il will whs missing. The Old Adam 

How can we talk of the d Romahlic individualism had re- 
_ asserted itself. The squail.s of anony- 
mous collectors broke ranks. Soon. 





mlurc at the head of his particular 

bit ox piece." The A nm;jnn 

vnt turned out to be not quite so 


.should he widely read and ti wiingas all ihal. 

!!v d | ,S ,h'? ,v h °f!: f And yel, looking on the bright side, 
expected, that this wall kadi \k AM was a magazine : and in 
closer liaison between the Ml common with the other u.iisersities I 
the local aulhonly, the gainlf base been visitine, it had been a lone 
tilionor, and the hospital in ta time since East A'nglia had any home 
a real prevomive service. £i for student writers. Dr Short clutches 
provide this service, motes a the -straw, albeit with limp lingers: 
will need to be spent, for “ Ihti jSwe the demise of St/inne One some 
of our wealth which we giw cf ago, hurdlv any creative writing 

i P Cfl t published til i his univcisity. 
■ I®** «*f such dearth, even 7 lie 
MuKicine must lie welcomed. 
h ii too much to hope that its appenr- 


old, be it in pensions, — . 
social services, is not nearly i 
euougli proportion of the wt m- 


Rural revolutions 


W. A. DOUGLAS JACKSON (Editor) : 
Agrarian Policies and Problem* In 
Comm unis! and Non-Communist 
toimfrics 

488pp. University of Washington 
Press (AUPOt. £7.25. 


■Tliis volume is u good example of 
a type of public.it ion increasingly 
. popular in American academic life. 
.Some university organizes a con- 
tercnce nr symposium, preferably 
on a topic with some fairly obvious 
contemporary reference. Papers are 
delivered, olid comments (usually 
pre-arranged) offered by other nnr- 

‘ nkc ? “ lon « time to 
collect, edit and print the papers and 
the comments ; but Uic4e : eventually 
appear, two or three years later. Tho 
conference reported in the work 
under review took place nt the .Uni- 
versity of, Washington j n Seuttle in 

mlhTh' , ,9C V an d the volume was: 
pub hshed sun)e months ago. 

The kcy-nuio address was de- 
livered by Professor WitHfngeJ, who 
pronounced itfae suiivtnary verdict 

,n i 12 reab » of extensive ngri- • 
> Cidlurc the American fnnd,, Euro- 
peftit) my. is sLiperior to the Soviet 1 
^ ^he realm - of intensive , 

nese) Wiiy isJr superior' to the-; 
Chinese way ”. Most of the contri- 
bulurs obediently directed, .tfaelr 
• ellorts w support this conclusion 
Several papers provide detailed Tn- 


, • .. ■ r--- in- 

formation of a rather speculative 
, ohamcler^ibout cUr/ent Chmesq agrl- 
culiure. . Coinpn rison of post-revo- 
luhonary With prc-rcvolulldnaiy agrli 
; culturtd policy and practice might 

r Vc - n c , h M VC l,iccn1cd the most ■ 
fruitful fane Pf approach ; this is 
mfoly attempted.-. Taiwan 1 is ! held ' 
lip as "a model of ! igrlc oil turn Ipro- 
igress^ to. other Asian ■ countries. But>: 
« is not noted that the “stable’ gov- 
ernment " Which is credited with (his 
result wak an Americas creation, and! 
that [American resources haw made 
impOffant contribution to Um. 
iaand.; ecdnocuy, Anofbcr paper' 
shows that South Korean agriculture 


is by a wnall margin more productive 
than North Korean agriculture. One 
wonders how far the statistics quoted 
can be relied on, nnd how far their 
comparability can be guaranteed. 

The papers on Soviet agriculture 
are on fhe whole at a higher level of 
sophistication. They deal for the 
most part wii'li inslivuUons such as 
the SorkluKv. Koivhaty and coopera- 
tives. But the historical dimension 
i* once more lacking: hardly any- 
thing is said of the progress and con- 
sequences of the vast ami continuous 
migration from the villages to the 
towns. Nor do we gel any very clear 
picture of whai goes on inside there 
institutions, or in the Russian coun- 
tryside in general. Mr Yancey, in 
his account of Alee Noves 
paper, jnstly points out that one of 
the worst things iib6ut collectiviza- 
tion was the absence of any trained 
Bdnimislrators to enrry out tihe policy, 
whjcri was simply imposed by bnite 
force. Parly and government official 
were remote from the conditions of 
me and problems of the Russian 
countryside. The same remoteness, 
with more excuse, often besets Wes- 
tern commentators. [ 

The best balanced essay in this sec- 

tlOIfcr-spi ’ 

itbe worL .... . v 

man Rgncultural expert who was 
achye in the Soviet Union both 
before and itflcr the war, and. who 
. now wntes on Soviet collectivization 
. nod ■ its implications : for developing 
countries. A primers' mutkHeon page 
233 ha*f Unfortunately obscured a koy- 
fmuu in bis argumen i , But the sens- 
■loie, ii pnsen sa tiuna I , ' conclusion of 
a paper well stuffed with factual in- 
formation keqnu to fyjiHil the tranS- 
f«r of experience frbhi ond economy 
to- another is a hazardous blfeineK 
where the prevailing pre-condjtipns 
d jf forcnt ' rt 15 a warning 
id tjftt advantageously hade been : 
^ s( ? nie °f bolder con- 
^‘s sympPsium, In the 

m^L^- n ^ es ’ lh P wmbarativo 
method ^ :alwqj^ dogged flhat 

awkward an^ isoihefiipes foisoftea 

liltle reservation cettfls paribus? ' 


Sentimental education 


GEORfRFA YAKI.Oi r : 

Educnlion nnd Children's Emotions 

211pp. Wcidcnfcld mid Nicnlson. 
£2,50. 

" Now here we come across a very 
dceficuli problem, my friends, and 
having looked it bowldly in the face, 
we will pass on.” Thus Geoffrey 
Yurlott, negotiating an awkward 
corner, quotes from a Scottish 
minister s address to his congregation. 
Unfortunately it could apply rather 
too nptly to the whole of this Tairly 
uninspired introductory text for tea- 
chers. . 

The author, admittedly, has a diffi- 
cult problem in his subject, and one 
Hint demands a good deal of passing 
on when no useful conclusion can be 
reached. Emotion is very much less 
amenable to definition and experi- 


ment than learning, and introductory 
survevs for psychology students lend 
to rely heavily on the gastric secre- 
tions of dogs. Nevertheless, a book 
tlmt describes Itself ns an outline of 
emotional education, and undertakes 
the extremely difficult task of dis- 
cussing how nnd whv children's feel- 
ings may be cilucnlcd at school, really 
needs to have something definite and 
illuminating lo say. 

In his understandable wish not to 
be emotional about emotion. Dr 
Yartott gives mosl space to brief 
amounts of research which might be 
relevant to the subject. For speci- 
alists, a well -integrated research 
review can be valuable; but it is 
difficult to see how student lead i era 
ww be helped by the American 
dissertation that discovered that 
‘ raised eyebrows are usually seen 
as denoting surprise, half-raised 


Planning their time off 


JOHN LEIGH i 
Young People nnd Leisure 


John Leigh is a tutor in “infprmnl 
eduepdoh V ( at a College of Educa- 
tion, and, .If this seems to be an inex- 
piable paradox to traditional aca- 
demics, 1 ihe rejoinder might well be 
that the social needs of our lime call 
for a drastic revision of the custom- 
ary categories. In any case, his pur- 

p nou * h * frec from the 
rhetoric of educational revolution 

, “ v'jnfoFmal education ” -seems a 
bit denied, tha t the social :^d cultural 


, , 

W| Well Wi t h :,lCr ‘ his i' L,ar R,,b ’ 
Prorate of b t C i,n honorary 
^nlitcrarv J C,,e ^' Thcrc ilMC 

cation i< on * y stu ‘^nt publi- 

« . broadsheet 

thine to the puWi?,'i!™ , r , . S n ’'' c .l! "I'T 

There is nothing very of E^h 



- — — yuung people are 

at present hardly being met either by 

itseems unon-Mibjeci, that is because 
ott ( Jmn^ Tr5b,8U,I - y of what i! * being 

Sfiwh,, VCCnna bu,WCCn COnccs - 

the y0l i nfi w,nl «nd 

ttayrtould h„"v c 0f Whal udulls ,hink 

Qu?/ 0 ‘ C ^ i,?rT 0f Mr in- 

quiry, a mining community with few 

existing facilities for organized lei- 
cun hardly be ,o 
^inrai (eristic ■ of the country as 
But the act-ount of m «! 
Pfin meat In “ Moor town ”, with the 

SXue deS i° be S innings w ith a die- 
voiqeque and nicctma-nluce fnr 

vSlm S° P ' e, ' 6hoWs vcry the 

t iSBSMr»aassi. 

: - • '= ‘ .- • 
— ■! i f ■" t I 1 ' 1 1 ~ ' ■ 


for a 
needs 
Jlshcd 

ideology 
the provision 


expensive or 
need thought, r 
n&ig and continued’ 
are ,to function r r * 


The Ubrni v, ih nyiieii h\ JJ. iiv> 7 iluIiui nnd I'urinen, 


University 
of East Anglia 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


^, < , m r y iF r ! mc ,hc P ,,,n P f‘« a whole 
^ of lillle reviews lliiil will pmiii 
»'Vn IK mMnkes 7 CoiiUI ii not iiimnpi, 

l R, V'* r iMdinn. nuigii/incs with writ- 
“L ,ha! ? inliansimulv iinlividnal 
wrcin ihc AM j| was narcissistic, 
MtWhiinumr is cool where in the .(At 
brows us worry, a single rahrf< J'uid. jsU i«l .nnl 

brow us disbelief, wide-open^ ' lashe^iA/ siieh 

dom . . . " Lucky the demands and, ..ceording to 

has to be told what boredojn^ ! m of the students I interviewed un- 
,lkc - ^ | 10 he met. Apailiy. tlw cnccs- 

The author casts some ^ work-liuul. the lure of politics : 
doubt on die assumption thsO» the usually cited blocks to stu- 
drama, poetry, and'‘frw»J ;*™iw;iiiviiy. were ironed out, wiili- 
tion ” necessarily educated^ ^wienience, on all sides. On the 
feelings. But then how *wot it, this dearth ” is surnri.sinu 

if such an entity cun be wg univcrsiiy where creativity is 
and discussed on its own at a- Jyly prized, and where artists 
educated through schoolms? * i ( .T reii m °re hospitality than they 
unfortunately it nk n 1 e ? p,;cl fro,n ,h c ncaclc- 

early to say ; “ourundeo^ Hm 1) r 3 S ? s J , am - ,n Kr,,k ' n h U1£A\ 
the causes and conseq^ Music Adviser. I wo of die 

emotion remains far fri 01 . .■ , ii B . h Urc professors - Malcolm 
plote”. We will pass on ; ^ **& and Angus Wilson "!rc 
lo many, many more W® M JLJ her “ ; - in MA in crea- 
many more authors tjj JJIJ, '•Jl ** 1 u writing fel- 
don’t reatly 
education. 


being met wiili nunc .nut more 
scepticism, and tins see pi k' ism is no 
longer confined lo students. 

As if (o demonstrate that iliev were 


ami indeed ilicir 
grievances, to prevent 


own personal 
the thing 
entirely sinking into the familiar revu- 


tory. and linguistics, the courses 
arc determinedly in lei disciplinary — 
(he disciplines in question being lit cm- 
Hire jiiiI hisiorv. All students in the 


/\s n io iieninnsiruic Inal ilwv were «. .. .. .... Hire and history. All students in the 

troubled i(x>, Tha Litorutui^vUtfPucl-), .JaA l » ^-ywbuul-vshidy some history and some 

meni -it East Anglin recently held' a ,ne l,Dt l usf during Hirt fitcinturc. though u eon.sidcrubie 

Valentine Week lliink-in (confusingly week but ■ so far as can bo degree of specialization in either is 


know 4 ^-a»r T^’i^sr * 

f!"’ * :,s une ,,r ,hc 
I hr 


staged the week before St Valentine's 
Day). \ new university is short oil 
l it rials and ibis intiospeelive 
l am hi nee was .in allempl. it seemed, 
to knock one up friim scratch. Mu* 
timetable of the week olfcrcd food 
ami wine, and a nuinlier of peripheral 
cultural goodies -i gathering on 
limericks, a poetry reading, pop- 
nuisic criticism, a forum on the 
Allot native Society, a history of the 
family, a discussion on Literature and 
Drugs, a showing of l.Annee ilerniere 
ii Miirienhtul. 

One could hardly imagine more 
ireiulily enticing fare, and behind it 
one sensed the same kind ol ingratiat- 
ing worry that has spurred a UFA 
l.ileialure professor to climax one 
of Ills reading-lists with the words 
“ pills, for mind-blowing. Norman O. 
Brown. J.nir’.v Hmly As it trans- 
pired. the week was an almost total 
flop; it coincided with this term’s 
sit-in a particularly sweet irony, 
since ihc whole idea of the event was 
io break down those ugly barriers be- 
tween student - staff - administration 
which keep driving the students lo sit- 
in. The occupation (mostly staffed. I 
gather, by firebrands from the School 
of Social Studies) li/zlcd out alter 


measured altogether, of any kind 
■ if recognizable East Anglian con- 
sensus is a lack which many in- 
cumbents Nike much pride in. The 
word " plmalisi " crops up time and 
again at Ul-A and is invariably 
meant to signal virtue. I his plural- 
ism, at least in regard to the .study 
of literature, is integral lo the con- 
ception of i he syllabus and to the 
stances that arc adopted within ihc 
— very broad — limits of that sylla- 
bus. When I asked Professor John 
Rroadhcnl to describe the character- 
istic East Anglian approach to the 
study of his subject he discerned 
no fewer than four main approaches, 
none of which he was prepared to 
offer as predominant. There arc. 
he said, the linguistic approach (rep- 
resented by Roger Fowler); the 
** very pure technological approach ”, 
the sociological approach (Malcolm 
Bradhuryi and the " moral ” 
approach - which lie confessed lo 
he his own. (Presumably he could 
have added to these a comparative 
literature approach, since, this is a 
recent addition to the 1 available, 
range of honours oplions offered 
jointly by the School of English 
and American' Studies ..and. the 


in fact possible. 

The course begins, for everyone, 
in the same way; with a two-term 
preliminary course comprising an 
Introduction lo Philosophy. Histori- 
cal Method a ml The SLudy of 
Literal u re. The emphasis— ax with 
the Sussex prelim— is on method- 
ology ; and. again like Sussex, there 
is sonic feeling around that the whole 
idea of a “ taster ” is misconceived, 
encouraging the scratching of sur- 
faces which are not penetrated later 
on. Students seem divided on the 
issue ; for every one who found the 
prelim useful there was another 
ready to condemn it, nnd the staff 
appeared to be rather keener on it in 
theory than in practice. A professor, 
for example, told me that it was 
really ” a hit of an advertisement 
for the course that follows", an 
opportunity for teachers lo show off 
their wares. If that’s what it Is 
really all about, one .can’t help feeling 
that two terms add up to a some- 
what protracted commercial, 

After prelims, the East Anglian 
student hus lo decide ihc'pr6ci$c bal- 


ance between hislury .uni Iileialurc 
dial he in going to »pi f.ir -is he. in 
other words, g>>iiig to become an his- 
torian or, in the patois uf l!|. : A. a 
11 fell i isi ' •> He can chouse from :t 
range of iivclve " piugraiuntes of 
study " which provide a range of 
choice that pcrniuiates most ol the 
combinations between English I iier- 
alure. American l.itciuiurv. English 
History and American History .is 
’’ majors and “ minors ”. plus 
" minor 1 oplions such as Philosophy 
uiul Fine Arts. Over the nest six 
terms the student will then lake a 
minimum of twelve seminar cotiiscs 
tin fuel it usually aimuinis lo thirteen 
or fifteen) and of these a Icttrisi must 
lake at rcusi two history seminars and 
an historian at feast two literature. 
Also, in the third year, lie will he 
expected to attend a " joint ” 
seminar. 

n The seminar is the centre of the 
hast Anglian teaching and assessment 
system. Seminars usually lust one and 
a half hours and occur twice a week ; 
and in the case of an inierdi-sci plimiry 
seminar there will be two teachers, 
one from each discipline. There is 
a maximum of twenty at cadi gather- 
ing, and if more wish to attend they 
arc turned away or else— if the 
demand requires it— the seminar 
splits into two. The range and quan-' 
lily of offered seminars really is 
impressive ; a student can often 
choose his two or three front a list 
of more than sixty options (some of 
these being as one might expect, 
t airly minor and eccentric). In sum- 
mer, 1972, for insruncc. the UFA stu- 
dent will be able to pick and choose 
not only between fairly mainline 
attractions like A. I*. Dyson's seminar 
on the Victorian novel. Professor 
Broad bent’s on " Death by Water: 
poetry and other arts ", Professor 
N. S. Brooke's on the later tvvenlieth- 
ccntiH-y novel, and Professor Angus 
Wilson's on “ English and French 
novelists of the nineteenth century ", 
but also between mure quirky entice- 
ments such sis •• Black Writing ", 
"Time in tile Modern Novel”, 
“Poetry in the City”. " Detective 
Fiction in fact, just about every- 
thing from Old English lo transfor- 
mational grammar. 

Even with two terms of preliminary 
warm-up in which Id (liiuk a bum all 
this, it must he something of a prob- 
. Jem for n student to.: grope his way 
through fhe maze. One student said 
that the syllabus offered " a grtatl deal 
of choice nnd very little helpful 
guidance " and went on hi ami plain 
that " academic staff are responsible 
for advising students, an administra- 
tive (ask for which not all are fitted 
•ind which is frequently neglected 
completely or dealt wit It very inade- 
quately ”, A recent editorial in Kell 
rather underscores tliis feeling by 
asking, albeit tentatively, for a bit 
niuro coherence and " structuring " 
in the offering of oplions. And a 
number of students mentioned — not ■ 
always critically — the imbalance of 
the course ; it really is possible lo 
emerge from UEA without having 
studied Shakespeare, Milton or 
Wordsworth but lo be expert in sumo 
relatively trivial urea. 

As well as the seminar system. 
UEA’s other distinctive method Is the 
continuous-assessment approach lo 
examining. A student writes at least 
two essays for each seminar and gels 
a mork for them, which is revealed at 
the end of term. Some claim that this 
spectre lends to inhibit really open 
response to the seminar discussion, 
and niuny also argue that credit 


only a day or (wrt. but it virtually pul; ^hoAf hf TTuropcaii StlkffeO Pfhflft- 




iblc ends are worth J™ 



belief uw of exhliiX W* >h«= »■>* 



p.iid id ihc St Valentine" ■* rumin.i 
lions. One event, though, that did 
go ahead was devoted, rather boldly, 
lo the question ** Whal do we think 
wc are doing here ? ” Attendance 
was fairly high -about a fifth of the 
school turned ur>. and although noth- 
ing very conclusive transpired the 
event did pcr-.ua de many of its partici- 
pants that this was the kind of seminar 
• and. indeed, the kind of question 
-that ought to crop up fitr more 
often. Predictably enough, many 


Mir BruailhenlN 
i crest, it should 


own particular m- 
be siticl, is in Ihc 
relationship of literature lo " groups 
rather than individuals". Fn pur- 
suing ibis direetjon he is, he feels, 
getting back to what Practical Critic- 
ism was originally all about : the 
trouble wax. ho says, that original 
practitioners " paid so much atten- 
tion to the poem that they forgot 
the group " True or riot; Professor 
Rroudbent’s group-directed approach 
fits nicely with the eclecticism that his 


approached the tonic fr ‘J n J.^ r, ^ ,r ' department fosters so contentedly. 

ously political angle .mo there was * • - 


also talk of Ihe university as 
machine, a machine whose handle 
is cranked by the military-industrial 
complex and -some even dared . to 
whisper- -by the ( I A. But tbe £ e 
were enough willing to discuss teach- 
ing ntethods, the strut Jure of courses 


And it fits nicely, too, Mb the 
syllabus, which prohably allows 
more variety and liberty of choice . 
than at almost any other university. 
The range of subjects taught covers A 
modern and medieval hJ4|0fy t tfodM . \ 
history. Amcrwan literature ;and hjs- v 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


•.limtlil In? given lor lively emilrihii* 
i kiii . in I lie give arid take. As things 
sl.mil. the marks I'ur seminar-essays 
earry. al the cm I nf I lie line, as much 
weigh I as marks awarded for perfor- 
mances in ilie Finals papers. There 
are five such papers : they include a 
compulsory Practica I Criticism paper, 
anil two of I he three “ genre ” papers 
must also he tackled fi e. Novel. 
Poetry, and Drama). Another paper 
can he chosen from a heterogeneous 
collection that includes the Theory 
and History of Criticism. European 
Literature, and Linguistics. And there 
is also a joint History/ Literature 
paper that cun be chosen from a 
range that — in the case of English 
history— extends from the Early 
Middle Ages to the Later Nineteenth 
Century and— in the case of Ameri- 
can--Lomprises three papers: United 
Stales and Europe, 1776-1900, Boston 


and I'ligl.md IN.Ri-M ; and ’I lie Fnd 
n| American I mi licence |N7(i-l ( JlA. 

The position of (he historian al 
UEA is perhaps the main point of 
argument at the moment. There arc 
Jet Irish u In i. a It hough they pay lip- 
.service to the interdisciplinary 
approach, are in fact fairly .sceptical 
about it ; fearing, .some u! them, that 
the range of seminars is imbalanced 
towards writers who lend themselves 
to a lot of “ background ” exegesis. 
Equally, there arc historians who feel 
that there is a case for a separate 
department of History which will 
permit more specialist exploration 
than the “ joint " ideology leaves 
room for. This particular case lias 
been under discussion very recently 
and. although the proposal for a 
separate History school hns for the 
time being been voted down, the fact 


(hat it lias been seriously enter- 
tained i-* not insignificant. Certainly 
it is significant enough for those 
let t rists of historical inclination to 
feci obscurely troubled by what they 
see as a possible threat to the whole 
interdisciplinary structure. Professor 
Ashton, a History teacher, can en- 
visage (lie introduction of a con- 
solidated History degree but secs no 
reason why it should in any way 
deviate from the university's general 
goals. It wuuld not. lie stresses, be 
an orthodox Oxbridge all air. but 
would strive to live up to the UEA's 
rather strenuously chirpy motto: 
** Do different ". Not everyone, 
neither historians nor icltrisls. is con- 
vinced. and one might predict that if 
there is to be a key issue in the next 
few years at East Anglia it may well 
have to do with this tiny tug-of-war. 


Well signposted 


Presage and re-enactment 
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BURTON JASPER WEBER i 

The Construction of Paradise Lost 

248pp. Cnrbondnle : Southern Illinois 

University Press. SI 2.50. 

A new preface to Paradise Lost may 
be needed every ten years to inform 
us bow the look of the poem has 
changed when viewed from the new 
structures that scholarship has built 
around it. Mlchuel Wilding's book 
does not quite attempt this task. It Is 
rather an enlightened account of the 
poem, adjusted to the Milton contro- 
versy, wilh the defending voice res- 
ponding to Lcavis and Waldock. 

Mr Wilding does not see a fatal 
cleavage in Paradise Lost between 
poetic accomplishment and didactic 
intention. Rather he recognizes that 
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the poem calls, for “ a tension thnt 
involves -the reader " between " love 
and obedience, passion and reason, 
individualism and authority ", He is 
aware (hat the local complexities of 
die verse and more particularly its 
self-evaluating ironies, rule out any 
dismissal of the verse as monolithic. 
But he is also aware that the 
complexities of the poem are more 
than local. that there is present in it 
at aiJ points “a structure of cross- 
reference, parallelism, parody, ironic 
prolopsis The fundamental literary 
question that the poem persuades us 
to ask is, What will presage or re- 
enact what next 7 The full effect of 
a passage is liberated only within 
the context of the poem as a whole. 

Mr Wilding is at his happiest in 
Paradise when dealing with the cam- 

f ilex blending of naiure and art. 
ilerary tradition nnd visual image, 
picture and evocation which ta 
achieved in the garden. Tlie ideal- 
ized sensuousness of the language is 
woll brought out without minimizing 
its freight of implication. Represent- 
ative is the characterizing of the 
serpent’s -temptation of Eve as " a 
marvellous tissue of argument, be- 
tween postulates ©f a benevolent 
God who will -not punish her. and a 
malevolent one who need not be 
obeyed 

Beginning, like the poem, in Hell 
Mr Wilding shows how the fallen 
angels exemplify “ the activities, 
thoughts, behaviour, even virtues of 
fallen man ”. In (he depiction of 
infernal heroism, he finds Mifton 
preserving “an ambiguous balance 
between wlhat we dunk of as the 
noble heroic, and the obviously 
depraved, The suggestion is that the 
two are inseparable." Traditional 
heroism is •'"a cruel and corrupt 
concept ” and Milton having 
allowed the heroic to “ damn Itself " 
explicitly ‘‘disavows it to offer the 
Ohrblrfan values of ‘Patience and 
Heroic Martyrdom * The two 
heroisms exclude each other too 
rigorously here, for. while there is a 
difference in content between them, 
mere is also a common content, not 
dcnfcd by the higher heroism but 
transformed by fi» different orionta- 
. cion. 

"It is from Hell". Mr Wilding 

Ster*?’ Tr^ d “P^ally From the 
debate Jn He4l, thai we gat our first 
Ideas about Henven in the poem.” 
Ift Hghi is an ascent out 
of the parody of the' ldeai tawfeteh 

*5*!^ existence consigns us. to the 
— -** :j — - 

6Wy ttrou_. 

daf to the success of such an 
un^Wog that the 4 ruth of Book 
Twee should drop info our minds 
and creatively take over the poem. 
Mr WRdmg sees Ms , but is mo re 
troubfcrt fihan he is eKewbene in- his 
defence of Milton's Heaven. Oqe 
posablq. defence is bo think of God 
m beyond 1 emotion,' the toneJew 
apd ; objective, 

the reader 

^ d t£ e , Utte 1 y "5|- *B«t tonatities 

rli" & I* Parodist 

,han . ,t * '***<#■ Pforo- 
iges, The boo): -knot ooncwtted with 


the universe of the poem, its basic 
relationships of lime, space, pattern 
and value. The structure of conver- 
gences, and divergences, of parallels 
and of parody, the backward and 
forward teachings of the language, 
the sense of groat contexts within 
which the details of the poem are 
contained, defined, and creatively 
connected seem to hokl little attrac- 
tion for Bunion Weber. He is also 
not Interested in the significance ol 
the centre-point, or in the merits ol 
the ten versus the twelve-book divi- 
sion, or indeed in much that springs 
to Che mind of the student of Mihon 
when he is invited to contemplate 
Paradise Losi as a " construct 

Professor Weber's 4hesls-4he 
word is sadly appropriate— os set out 
with clarity and developed with 
resolution. Paradise Lost is a 
“ unified defence " of God made 
through a "moral analysis of God’s 
creatures God in Paradise Lost 
hns two principal attributes: author- 
ity and goodness. These two attri- 
butes are demonstrated in nil of God's 
four offices, namely those of crea- 
tor nnd lawgiver, judge, giver of 
grace, and saviour. In the history of 
Adam and Bve We nee the eppiica-- 
lion of all four oil ices: in dial of 
Satan we see the consequences of the 
application of the first two offices 
and the denial of the last two. The 
minor characters respond appropri- 
ately to the same shaping principles. 

We may object that the poem at 
no point jointly enumerates these 
offices or calls on us to apply (hem 
to its oonstruotron. The demand that 
it should is noL wholly reason- 
able, but U is one which Professor 
Weber seems to apply to other 
scholars with whom he does not 
agree. That the poem is consistent 
with these principles is something 
we can gran* even if Iflie principle?! 
are not enumerated. But few would 
wish to entertain that the poem, or 
even its “ construction is basically 
no more Ehan an application of 
Biese principles, Indeed the arresting 
usd arrested simplicity of Professor 
Weber’s demonstration gives us little 
indication that we are reading a 
poem at aH. 

The "one great moral” of Para- 
dise Lost, Addison wrote, was “that 
obedience to the rail of God makes 
men happy, and that disobedience 
makes them miserable This is the 
land of. observation flat we 
te hear before Smith minor bends 
over artd h given six of the best. 

»»»« 

mg simpHolty of this renwk. 

The " worst thing we oan do " 
Mr Wilding, h “to inshTon 
one single approach” to Paradise 
Lost, Perhaps this is valuing “ rich- 
1 orderiineas as an aes- 

la the words used by 
fohrt Qaniner In his foreword to 

Paradise lost, 
when deakag with possible objec- 
flons to Professor Water’s approach, 
the ontertteesa of a poem ought 
^ Para dise Lbst is ;« 
^Ra^..a*foable from the richness, 

, n 8 °f*olW5. In finding the ons - 
teye';ttoUHed to the dte Tte£ : . 
colltotlye understandings should hava 
mde if evident .(hat m S e axfa 
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DAVID LODGE: 

The Novelist ill (lie Cross roiids 
2‘>7pp. lion i ledge mid Kegan Paul. 
jL.L 

We arc al the cross roads. What do 
the signposts say The main road, 
motorway almost, along which 
Snow, Amis. Silliloe, Wiison (A.) 
have whizzed in the past, announces 
“Realism", but two routes recently 
found at tractive direct yon to “ Non- 
fiction novel " and “ Fnbululinn ", 
Attractive by their very mystcrious- 
ness perhaps? And yet another road 
has recently been opened— or re- 
opened, because Sterne drove down it 
a couple of centuries ago— which 
promises, or warns, “ Problematic 
Novel **. Who canters down this 
twisting path which doubles 
itself, and ends where 
Flann O’Brien to he sure. Nabokov 
often, other writers once or twice. 

Perhaps ir is unfair to embellish 
David Lodges image so elaborately, 
but it is after all the phrase which 
gives a title to his book, and provides 
his opening chapter. It is n silly 
image, although Mr Lodge is not n 
silly man. Such an image leads to 
the discovery of categories (hat do 
not exist (the “ non-fiction novel " 
turns out to he Truman Capote’s In 
Cold Blood and not much else), and 
to the belief (hat a category like the 
“ problematic novel " has recently 
been rediscovered or come back into 
fashion. The idea of “ fa halation ” is 
derived from what sounds an extra- 
ordinarily jargon-ridden and tedious 
work by an American academic, 
which advances the idea that “the 
mimetic impulse towards the charac- 
terization of the inner life dissolves 
inevitably inlo mythic and expressio- 
nists patterns upon reaching the citu- 
dcl of the psyche Pul more intelli- 
gibly, realism is out; myths, dreams, 
symbols and archetypes arc in. 

This wc know to he true, by the 
popularity of such writers us Tolkien 
and the late Mcrvyn Peake, as well 
as by the importance currently 
attached to Lawrence Uurrcll, Iris 
Murdoch, John IJarth -all of them 
given ‘the American academic's seal 
ol approval. I he division between 
realism, or naturalism, and fantasy is 
nothing new. The 1920s, for instance, 
lad their “ problematic novelists ” 

- V1 ! n , Y ccI,tcn in Rwr 

W Inffie , their tabulators like Firbunk, 
James Branch Cabell and :i dozen 
others. But the Tabulators nnd fanins- 
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that it " behoves the Pbm . 
to proceed carefully - £5**4 
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the act on any page) conKu^l 

u muderate supporter of SI jja A. Henderson has written a 


mirl hC r C T l -°, be 8' y in (»», Jil theatre in the years just before 
uchwhen he identify of Hut “Savage God " 

be radical, but Its imp& {affiance ° f Jurry s Ulw Pot m Dcc- 
sarely often reactionary § ember. 1896- But in spile of his sub- 
things in The Novelist at (in file, he never effectively connects tho 
wads are not the general tm-, ^ he ft reviewing wilh the “signi- 
nnd expositions, but the toft tan\ theatrical activity of the Iwcn- 
tlon of individual writers, sor* ^century ”, and he makes it even 

S3! for 'he reader lo follow 

flown this nrt jJl J* his argument because of the confus- 
es back on which he organizes his 

it began 7 ^ the Serial Some plays arc dealt with 

examines wh.it they nctual^m JJtf movements or themes and then 
a sympathetic examination of i n chapters devoted to indi- 
renia.ns imaginatively valuable ghUrcs, 
wells s novels : a danusme as rV . , . 

Burroughs. Most of tho etun: a superliciiil and unconviiic- 

rw-o.. e ; n «,.t 1 attempt to relate the notion of n 

ulrical avant-garde to Enlighten 


occasional, and one or two 
actually uppeured between m 
Too many of them have thetw 
a teacher talking to students ( 

C ose to examine the 
el ween method nnd meaq 


The progressives of Paris 
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..itteisof progress, Mr Hender- 
. by-passes the problems inherent 
uy concept of " progress " in art 
firgucs thut the distinctive feature 
“svanl-gnrdism " is its tendency 


Muriel Sparks fiction ani1 limilx of the possible 

most part the quality of the ini^p 
like the tone, is moderate 


as if this were not the mark of all 
■significant art. Here Mr Henderson 
neglects the crucial pari played hy 
the elements of outrage and provoea- 
hon in avant-garde art, dements 
which spring Trom the artists aware- 
ness that bourgeois culture has a great 
capacity for assimilating experi- 
mental art and converting it into 
orthodoxy. Though useful tilings are 
said in chapter two about tire stale of 
the regular l a rciich ilieairc in the nine- 
teenth century, the author surely 
exaggerates the degree to which 
drama had become “ divorced from 
reality " hy the end of the century. 
This might he true for a fan eur like 
Feydeau or for Sardou and Sar- 
doodiedoin. hut hardly for Becque. 
Brieux, Mirheau or Emile Fabre with 
ibeir sharp .scrutiny of public nnd 
private morality. Nor ought Angler 
himself to he judged solely by the 
insipidities of an early verse play like 
La Cif}iie. 

In subsequent chapters Mr Hen- 
derson examines the contribution of 
Naturalism and Symbolism to the 
French stage. He shows how holh 
represent an attempt to grant serious 
status to a theatre in large part 
reduced in an after-dinner distrac- 
tion. He also recognizes the impor- 
tance of the various efforts to create 


a unified style of stage production 
rcMijiing Irom the fusion of verbal, 
musical, pictorial and even choreo- 
graphic elements, and he is careful 
to give foreign dramnlisls their due, 
though ii might have been better to 
give the reader a more precise idea 
of what was novol in the work of 
playwrights like Ibsen. Strindberg 
and Hauptmann. There is a useful 
skeich ol Antoine's major produc- 
tions al the Thdulrc Libre and a 
helpful account of eontemporary 
theories of realism as reflected in 
avant-garde periodicals, but there is 
Iiillu ahum Myles of acting and 
nothing about Antoine's use of 
lighting. 'Hie term “ avant-garde " is 
applied indifferently to a variety of 
plays ranging from ihe tomdtlie 
rose of Ancey, or Porto-Kiche's 
concoction' L ’InfftMe with /Is open- 
atic plot of invented lover, duel and 
death, to CTireFs sober theatre of 
ideas. Tliis is not very helpful since. 


In brief 
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The contributors to the Wnwu kI but useful .study ul the end ho 
their Work" scries (and ■» « find in the bibliography much 
like It) race two obvious djlfic* fljon.of an amplitude »f editions 
'I he first dilliciilty is finding tun h nudes Ino fewer than ten by 
” level ", or altitude to the m tafesor Reancy hiinscll) hut only 
Tho xccond is the temphtto, s hook on this undeniably great 
try to isolate, in thirty f^w-Maehahey\ hvo-volumc 
“ centre ” of their given sbm fijni 0 f the life and works pub- 
works, in French some seventeen years 

Both Carol M. Dis and W® v- Surprising as It may seem, then, 
Ine tabulators and fantas- Walsh get round the first, '^contribution is the first book 
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l,1c novel ns a mary Interspersed with frdfti W there are two chapters 

^ ruc,ure . but simply made ralizations. The second dffifa Fnr exceeds their brevity, 

?”! fter ? nt . approach to it. What Is however, is less .satisfactory ® j^S 'Wth the composer's mastery 


ralizations. 

new and sinister in sume ‘of today's Mi« composer's complete works, and 
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“ Ma fin cst 
prompts the 
tiillicrt Heaney’s 


historian lo know that Motet 18 was 
written in 1.12-1 and lay Ift in 1.149, 
but since neither is mentioned by 
name or discussed in its respective 
chapter, obscurity reigns where 
light should be apparent. 

Compared with this thorough 
study, Jerome Roche's study of Pal- 
estrina .scans superficial and disap- 
pointing. His aim is to tel us see 
Palestrina against the background of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, 
hut his technique more often than 
not defeats its own ends. I he dis- 
cussion of the four-part masses of 
Palestrina along with those of Byrd, 
Lhkhuii- uiul Mjoforiiu «■ uoutiuu^reak 
best, while the choice of a blue- 
known set of lamentations hy free- 
quillnn as a comparison with Pales- 
trina's can only be attributed to |»ed- 
antry. Nor is the reader’s task made 
more pleasant hy the over- frequent, 
use »f rhetorical questions. “ What 
of the beautiful B flat in bar 5 of the 
Sanclus, quickly contradicted In the 
tenor ? “ What indeed 7 The work 
is a relatively unfamiliar mass, avail- 
able only in (he Italian edition of the 
composer's complete works, and 
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cated by ’’ a subtle oil of u v '*' 1 | > l c *nd fleshed -out 

It Is depressing to have Ine shape of such a poem, 

non-statement ns the f nr ^ n , a ^ rev iHted to an nlge- 

signal 
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follow 
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indiviJuul accounts 
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t -«Huaut ^conclusion refers 
^ cxcclt ?. . d J 11 ^ us- like figure. 
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in a concise 
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but i/, 2 r J c ! , °la« and many technical rudiments »\ i 
& tjj crea«,i , .*** would have ties, performers, comp 
^ tho (h( e& riam and imprc'unos t 
‘5 J 1 fell ,0 QUixiexi- the biographical 

^ cn^ ^hons. Jt may Bacyiiopedm devotes fifty 
* C lKefn for the musical to a potted “ History of t 
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for example, die early plays nf 
Porto-Hichc uiul f\ire| performed al 
the Theatre I ilia- are no different in 
kind from ilieir later successes on 
the commercial stage. 

Mr Heiutersun's handling of Sym- 
bolist plays and theories is sympa- 
thetic, though he lacks ihe sophisti- 
cation of Professor Ireson’s 
“ Toward a T heory of the Symbolist 
Theatre", an essay he omits from 
lii-j bibliography. However, the 
author's sense of humour and pro- 
portion does not desert him when he 
discusses the exorbitant ambitions of 
the Theatre. d'Art lo stage every- 
thing from Germanic sagas and 
Hindu religious writings lo Dante 
and Milton, or that curious forerun- 
ner of Aldous Huxley's “ fcetles 
Koi n-ard's l.v Cant it file ties ran - 

tlques. nn “ orchestrated ” protluc- 
tion in which .scent was sprayed aver 
a rioting audience. Mr Henderson 
also gives a very gooil short account 


of the renewal of interest in mime, 
puppet-plays and shadow- thealrrj 
and of the link between these Mage 
forms and the religious and mystical 
revival of tile peril id. However, 
l.ugnd-Poc'x line talent is not given 
anything like proper treatment ; no 
details arc offered ol the work of 
the gifted painters associated with 
the Thdfdro d’Art ; there ii no 
serious effort to convey the great 
originality of Maeterlinck, and the 
opportunity is lost uf comparing his 
views on marionettes with Gordon 
Craig's suggestive ideas about tho 
0 her- mar tone ire. In offering so com- 
pressed an account of this period of 
experiment, Mr Henderson has 
failed to do it justice, and it « 
characteristic that his hurried sum- 
ming-up contrives to refer to inter- 
war stage experiments without once 
referring to Surrealism, the Thdfitre 
Alfred Jarry or the theories of 
Artaud. 


Early Schoenberg 


EGON WELLESZt 
Arnold Schoenberg 
The Formative Years 
Translated by W. H. Kcrridgc 
1 5(ipp. Galliurd. Paperback, 93p. 

This is a new edition of Egon Wel- 
Icsz't important early study of tho 
first half or Schoenberg's career. 
When it was first published in 1921 
Schoenberg hud not yet formulated 
that lamentably infamous “ 12-tone 
system " which provided such splen- 
did ammunition for his enemies — 
most of whom naturally remained 
more or less completely ignorant of 
his work. Schoenberg was already 
well known in 1921— but for all the 
wrong reasons. His notoriety was 
earned by scenes at the rare public 
performances of his compositions. 


which were regarded ns scandalously 
dissonant and unbcnutlful. Few In- 
deed had any properly informed 
understanding of his music. Even 
serious students found it very difficult 
to come by scores, and there were no 
discs, tapes or broadcasts. 

Dr WcIIckz's book is the work not 
of a disciple but nf a scholar-com- 
poser with first-hand experience of 
Schoenberg's work nnd teaching. It is 
a piece uf history, a small item in the 
Schoenberg saga. In thix reissue no 
nltcmpt has been made lo bring it 
up to date in the light of the com- 
poser's final twenty-five years, though 
a brief new introductory remini- 
scence hns been added. This was 
surely a sensible, not lo sny inevitable, 
policy, though some obvious mis- 
prints have been left uncorrccted, 
while one or two of the notes on per- 
formers now look curious. Tho Eng- 
lish translation probably always 


seemed literal and awkward: it cer- 
tainly does now, 

A biographical section is followed 
by one on Schoenberg us teacher ; this 
quotes liberally from his writings 
(an important new collection of 
which is shortly to he published). 
The section on the works is in 
extended programme-note style, 
the idea being lo demonstrate 
the onward flow of a piece rather 
than to analyse its formal quali- 
ties. From his studies with 
Schoenberg Dr Wellesz knew how 
searching nnd full nny analysis must 
be, nnd the composer expressed him- 
self pleased with this book's “ attempt 
(a make my melodic qualities under- 
standable ”, The Git riel ie der (now as 
ever written off by the hurd-of -hear- 
ing) is rightly accorded a prominent 
place as mi early masterpiece (hat 
breaks through into » new age even 
us it sums up (he one preceding it. 
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the Gloria and Agnus 

ad fu earn : but the process uf learn- 
ing is but bleakly described: “In 
the former bars G7-72 equal bars 62- 
66, and the (heme has already been 
used at bar 25 and bar jn ; in the 

taller fmrm tar 17 j 

S : Ihe lay, aS rireVS. (ta repealed u bar .11 wilh.li varied end.. 
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on American textbooks, < and ihe 
*- list of works'* is nothing more 
than a chronological table uf printed 
anthologies, in whose six solid pages 
not a single title of a Palestrina work 
Is even mentioned. 





The Comue Enrythpedia of 
Music and Mmickms, edited by Mar- 
tin Cooper, was first published m 
MSB and now appears in a revised 
cwiinit edition (*(8lpp. Hutchinson. 

Average 
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form the history and 
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British readers have less and less 
cxulnc fur remaining ignorant of the 
Viennese literary tradition. - Hard on 
the fuels of Dorothy Pruhaska’s 
Rainnnrd and Martin Swalcs's 
Srhuiizlt'r comes W. E. Yates's wel- 
come monograph on Grill parser — the 
greatest, perhaps. c»f ail Austrian 
writers. Mr Yates has little nurr.v 
live gift, and his opening chapter on 
(frillpnrviTs life turns, therefore, into 
j rather dull and clogged year-by- 
year chronicle ; hm the infurniaiion 
it gives is full and accurate, and it is 
thus useful for reference. 

Those ivho want a German work 
which tells I he story of Griilpn reel's 
life together with Hint of hrs ml, and 
relates the two elegantly and subtly, 
will he belter served by Heinz Polit- 
/ers new biographical sludy. When 
it comes m the analysis of Grill- 


par/er’s plays, ho never. Mr Yales 
need riot Icui the comparison. 'I rue, 
the style ul his later chapters is 
hardly more distinguished than that 
of the opening. 'I Jure ate lew mem- 
orable formula i inns, and metaphors 
lend to he dead or dying; a 
Jypical sentence will tell us dial 
“ the cmnhulic antithesis of the per- 
sonal pronouns . . . emhmlic\ die 
essence ol Italic ban's sumdfHdm " 
I reviewer's italics). 

\et this flat style serves the pur- 
poses of scholarship: it draws linle 
•iticnlioii to itself and convcvs many 
genuine insights. Mr Yates's book 
offers a thorough and level-headed 
discussion of die main themes of 
Cirillpar/er's plays, poems and stor- 
ies ; ol the plays’ overall structure 
and theatrical effectiveness ; oC : com- 
plex characters like Onukar. liancha- 
nus. Hero and Kudolf II ; of cSrill- 
parzer s relation to Austrian and Ger- 
man traditions ; of the use he makes 
of his literary sources ; and in one 
notable instance iUbifx.su. 2489) of 
his efforts to reformulate a single 
line until it expressed wlial he wanted 
it to express. .Secondary literature is 
used In good purpose - -(here is much 
patient arguing with earlier critics, 
•nid in most cases a judicious assess- 
ment results. Mr Yales also distin- 


guishes. on various occasions, the 
different levels of speech used in the 

plays : hut linguistic analysis ilv- 

.sis of die texture ol Cirillpar/er's 
verse and prose - is not his strong 
point. Nor is his discussion of 
imagery wholly felicitous, hie com- 
ments on individual images hut fails 
to note image-complexes : Ins analy- 
sis of the " sheaf -hi ruling " image in 
E/'ii tl ruder zn’ist ini llunsr Hubs- 
burn, for instance, would have 
gained by some reference to parallel 
images of “ binding " and "control- 
ling ” anti contrasting images of 
"unloosening" and ” overflowing ”, 
Professor Holilzer. on the oilier hand, 
though happily lie does not indulge 
in the long, minute verbal analyses 
that were all loo fashionable in die 
dnys nf the New Criticism, shows 
himself a masicr m isn/miug sigitili- 
eanl image -collocaiii'iis and key- 
words. 

In their chapters on the individual 
works, however, both critics perform 
with tact and finesse what is perhaps 
the most difficult of their tasks : dial 
or relating the author's personal life, 
feelings and experiences io his liter- 
ary work without any biographical 
" rcduclionism ", Judiciously chosen 
quotations from the whole corpus of 


Cirillpar/er's writing supplement the 
literary analyses and help the reader 
to conceive an ever-growing respect 
for a highly intelligent, sensitive and 
.sympathetic writer, and a new appre- 
ciation ol the difficulties such a man 
hail to lace in Mclieruieli's Vienna 
even when his temperament and up- 
bringing did not make him one of 
nature's revolutionaries. Grill- 
par/er's intelligence is splendidly 
brought nut ; so well in fact, that one 
sometimes wonders whether such 
adverse criticism as Mr Yates ven- 
tures on occasions may not under- 
estimate his author's subtlety. He 
nhjccls, for instance, to the sunrise 
at the end of Dus gtddeue 17/rv: 


the monopoly of such | r „ 
icrpomi v r ° 


. . C buiterworth « 

1 Tree at the Navel of the liarlh 
111 . . . i, i:.. . vi.’ .li.. 


" Wifli tliei i visual effcj 
.ibundanec ol 


■t ai 

[us 31 plalos. Berlin : Waller 
ter. DM &8. 


emphatic langS^Jj** 
plays are exciting works ifc 
tliey make is dm — '. ne ^W 


>'■* n| nkc is 7* 

' is- inleHnrlual apprauEfo' 
drama i»r ideas" v* ; 
after (I im, h„,i. »i.. ln tlotJ. 


sr&jgfn 

««W 3 ^*SfS; 

litem into us repertoire. The eiS" 
nieid wouk! be well word, J* 
and die prospect of mi 
productions of l) es Mec 
t.* 

Ottokur or Hrnderzwist Lv tin all, 
mg one Doubts about the out?, 
must, .however, remain. Even- 
German-speaking countries prod,., 
ttons ol Grillpurzer ofieo d. 
appoint their modern aafafe 
what had seemed so ihc*i*i 
effective to the reader frcao; 
rails to make its expected cffeei t 
performance. The Nationally 
may not find the tiudicn.t ej 
applauded Dun ton’s Dmh tjuiit t 
readj in welcome any of the th 
analysed in these useful new flufo 


Medea tells Jason that the ni^lu cf rlicir 
Siilleiing is not nvvi ; ami her hleuk 
imnali/iiig prescription, in (he lust lines 
ortho play, nl iiioiiciiicnl through suffer- 
ing, gives no positive hope lor (be 
future, either in practical or in moral 
terms, such as (he sunrise behind hci 
might suggest. 


For cash, rather than posterity 

llVIiN Tlimitc. ** 


Hut may not Cirillpar/cr have in- 
I ended this very contrast V May not 
the sunrise be meant to throw the 
darkness ol Jason's prospects into 
greater relief V Why should Grill- 
par/.er's contemporary Heine have 


rifuia symbols recur together in 
Lt art and literature : the tree 
JW ( the pillar or moon la in at Hie 
atre'of the earth, the navel of the 
0 tods and serpents, streams and 
rife of ambrosia, the lunar orescent, 
M of radiant light or lightning. 
Itet motifs have all been studied in 
kuO in various cultures, often in 
Sflibinaiwn. but E. A. S. Bulier- 

hvifi here offers a "new" solution 
interpreting them in terms of the 
relrc techniques of shamanism and 
mg), particularly Kundalini yoga ; 
rejects the usual view that the 
bolt merely stand for forms of 
cult or the worship of natural 


DYLAN THOMAS s 
liurly Prose Writings 
Edited by Walford Davies 
204pp. Dent. £2.5(1. 

RALPH MAUI) i 
DyJun Thumus in Print 
A bibliographical History 

2f.lpp. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. SI 1.95. 


Those who genuinely admire Dylan 
Thomas s best work must feel some 
uneasiness at the amount of posthu- 
mous material that continues to be 
dug up. Daniel Jones's recent edition 
(reviewed hen? on July 30. 19711 
udded another hundred lo (he 
Collected Poems IVJ452, and. Ican- 
■ n 6 ” n R»lph Maud's Poet In the 
Making, arranged them, so fur as 
possible, in chronological order of 

■ composition. 

Jhe loU'l effect of this labour of 
sehnl&rehip and pioly was. unfortu- 
nately. to ddutc riiomas's impact. 
Thomas cntleil his own edition of 
is nams Collected Poems not 
C, mpl ele Poems, and in the sepa- 
rate volumes published in Ws life- 
time lie was more interested, like all 
good pacts, in making sure that the 
should itseK 

■ *cs,heiic»Hy nteatiHigiful ratfier 
th.m merely recording the sequenw 
of composition. Nor dld l,e soc any! 
thing wrong in including in Tatar 

, vdumos mte left but of 
voliimes—lefi nut nol becnusTtSw 
32f f f«,, lw bu m Jtarior,.bul because 
they did not fit into a given 
• volume's pnuerii. s 

. We Ikuvu not yet got evorythm*.- 
Fnr cxaniple, a volume of nil surviv- 
tng vanmH drafts frouij \ n any 
event be too expensive (m undertak- 
ing for mast publishers. But There is 
& stt»e in which we have got too 
much. One of the . few gifts that 
Dylan i liomas shureil -wfth a poet 
v«y IRUeytnpatiieUc to Wni'. Robwt 

v W f U,nl * r creative rejec- 

: «0I1 . he knew when - he had nmt 
xholiy succeeded.' At^d the appi?- ' 

JKp S S h P0CmS Whic 1 h he did pot . 
.hinraeft choose to publish raises the 

J5JJS® mor * .problems as therpraihu! 

. mol« publicBltpn of poems and 
poetu. frogmente by anothca- poet 
Very unlike Thomas, A. E. Houa- 

IRfllli ■ 

A_ ciise ctin be made ,for the 
puatniHniNih publication of Inferior 
poems on the grounds that it cannot 
injure the reputation of an esthb- 
'* Hs '^d poet, and can iliumipatc hi* ■ 
ctuBsmanship or some of <ho preoc- 
«tpp l«ms underlying his poetry. The 
question, of |iro$e fragments, how- 
ever, seems clearer. Thomas’s fllm- 
scripts. broadcast scripts, reviews, 
have or the whole little intrinsic 


literary interest, though they do 
have some incidental biographical 
rclevuncc. For example, they help to 
destroy die legend of the drunken 
bohemian. Hiunins was a conscien- 
tious and gifted hack-writer — or. if 
that term is too ha rah. •‘applied" 
writer— -who, though unerringly ser- 
ious with hjs poetry, was always 
residy to turn his hand to any prose 
job that would earn him mi honest 
penny. A lively man, he could not 
Help writing in a lively way. But he 

S li'f F b V en ,lw ‘o admit 
uiB* most or his pro^e was written 


- - .* a - ,vi mun 

tor Utish. not tor posterity. 

Whtii is worth pre^rving in Party 
Prose It minus 7 Till- must' fffieiesi - 


J,, 8 work* in the first hall arc 
exercises in u sort nf semi -surrealist, 
serm- folk tale prose with which 
I nomas experimented in The Map 

iL,, e ’c Tllcy arc ccvl " in, y nut 
written for cash, hut they arc 

experimental ” in the sense cither 
or uncertain direction or of failure 
to realize fully an liniiourable goal. 
Thomas & real narrative gifts were of 
quite another kind ; for straight, 
spoken comic narrative, and free- 
wheeling ornamentation. Oddly, in 


prose, earnest ness did not suit him. 

Hie I ragmen l from u detective 
story written in collaboration with 
John Davenport (which cannot yet 
be published in full because it is 
considered libellous) is rather 
laboured. The idea was to use n 
country-house murder mvslery. in 
which the guests, all poets." are rivals 
[or die vacant position of poet 
laureate, as a vehicle for comic 
sketches of contemporary poets ami 
parodies of their work. But again, 
virtuosity is not enough. 

The second half of F.nrlv Prove 
Unllngs is mainly on literal tire, 
krom. .salTopibojwiMmazijnc.. un .., 

lWItiv nil WHS IIIIISI | U | 4 . h IV, I 

whcMier from „ local 01 a national 
editors point of view, an idea] 
reviewer right Irom his teens. Re 
cun gel one interested in whal at 
first sight seems ail tin promising 
subject— [he Poets of .Swansea " 
(a senes of articles for The II, mid 
of H nl, -si and. Tor national period, 
cals, he has the great virtue ol not 
being mealy-mouthed ; “ As a poem, 
y Mina leuves much to be desired- 
jn the first place it leaves poetry in 
be desired " Out, f or all that 


buuncmcKs and nerve, the judgments 
arc in the end hit-or-mKs. Thnnuis 
had not the patience, nor the boring 
pertinacity, lo he a very good liter- 
»ry critic— except in liis letters to 
Vernon Watkins, and there, very 
scrupulously .mil practically, of his 
own work. 

The nicest thing in the second 
half, and perhaps in the whole 
volume, as William Fiiipson has 
a-lready noted, is a comic- fun las lie 
iwalog’te ” Spajnia and Sulnady ; Or 
Who Slim the limu 7 A One Act 
Play Never to be Presented Not 
written for money, nol written lor 
-moip 1 .iU'L-wrkU;i> in ..self -limp o pi nnee 
'.! ''- ,s luo.tt. lv. in .1 spnit nl 
tim iHiu allectioji, (,. Pamela Hans- 
loixl Johnson in 1034, 

Useful a b.11. because critics often 
refer to Ihetn ami they arc mu easily 
accessible, arc Thomas's " Answers 
to an Enquiry " ,Av,r IVrvr. Octu- 
ber I ‘>34) and Ins "The Gust of 
I .e Iters, (Horizon, .September 1 9-tfi) 
Jn built I'he.se shun pieces, because 
he is dealing with problems n| 
thraneb«n-. I ami praufteal linporUinec 
to liie poet, Thomas s prose shows a 
concentration anil singleness of 


mind which one would as.-vocKde,i:j 
general, less with his pruse than udi 
his host poo! ry. 

Dylan Thomas In Pnnl rnakmi, 
admirable cimipanton to Walfri 
Duvics’s compilation, expanding fa] 
citulioii.s with more illustrative qi»| 
I at ions than most hibliogrjphiit,' 
ami giving one a sense, which \b 
Davies also gives us, of Thomas u 
tlie star of the school magazine 11J 
the whi/v-kii! ol Swansea juumali* 
It makes us rcuti/c not only ho* 
much Swansea meant to him W 
how much lie meant to Shrank 
And t he book churls brand fully lit' 
ups aiu|. downs, and. the sidflffli 
divagations, of » reputation, im*. 
the artist as a young dog. 
iislimishcr of I'it/roviu, there w 
perhaps another Thomas who awU 
have been happy enough with**, 
local respectability, some cekboty, j 
anil modulated joy and misery. a , 
James Joyce might have liecnhspflj 
enough witih the " generous Wn. t 
and the local reputation of 
< 'onroy. Perhaps the ** real " 
wax somebody whom Wales 
then and now, umlcrstood 
than London. i 


f Dr Bultcnvorth ranges quite far, 
i upon evidence from 
KKoirioji North Africa, Cyprus, 
y rt, ihc Near East, Central Asia, 
America, Siberia, and the 
Christian tradition, but his 
iin purpose is to elucidate certain 
riyGreek motifs by means of ex i- 
st from Akkadian seals and 
ia Tanlrie texts. According lo 
Story, the tree at the navcj of 
k tilth represents a hollow pillar 
I daft of light by which the 
man climbs up to heaven or down 
i*t underworld ; this is the macro- 
niw form of Ihc human spinal 
puge which the shaman controls 
[screl methods. 

Tbe Akkadian material when 
Iffed to the Odyssey produces 
wni striking new insights. Circe 
id Calypso, forms of the Mother 
Scdka, inhabit what is essentially 
lumeidand, at the centre of the 
nhwhere the sun is always directly 
(And; here Odysseus undertakes 
! perilous underground passage of 
* daman, having first mastered 
^ breathing tccliniques by his 
®pKt with Aeolus, god of the 
Ws. The third eye of the Cyclops 
^superhuman eye of Ihc slmniun, 
wb considered an enemy by the 
psrdal Homeric hard. Prome- 


theus is the ascetic who hides the 
liery heal of the shaman in a hollow 
stem it he spinal passage); the eagle 
which al lirst symbolized his ascetic 
agony is then turned by the anti- 
shamaimtic Greek poet into the puni- 
tive emissary of Zeus. 

Similarly stimulating reappraisals 
ol the book of Genesis are set forth. 
I.vve, the Mother Goddess, is herself 
a multi form of the snake and the 
tree; in the original version of the 
myth, she offered the apple to the 
Miccessful shaman as a positive boon 
embodying the elixir of life and the 
(sliamanislie) knowledge of good and 
evil ; but then the patriarchal redactor 
of the Old Testament transformed 
Hvo into the villain of the piece, and 
the sliamanislie goal of the “ opening 
of the eyes " bcci|mo a sin. . . , 

These ideas are provocative and 
illuminating so fur as they go. but 
Dr Bullerworlh errs in seeking lo 
pin them down more specifically and 
in relating them lo Indian materials 
with which he is insufficiently 
familiar. In comparative studies of 
this kind, it is useful for the author to 
know the culture from which he 
lakes the explanatory material at least 
as well as, if not better Ilian, he knows 
the culture which he seeks to explain. 
This is not the case Item- the Greek 
archaeological material is very im- 
pressive. Hut Hie Indian texts are mis- 
used. Dr Bullerworlh is nol ail Indo- 
logist, and much of the Sanskrit 
terminology which he uses is badly 
misspelled or misunderstood ; lie uses 
no primary sources but relics heavily 
on Uno Huhnbcrg’s Raimi des 
l.ebens. 

By ignoring the very pertinent Rig 
Vatic texts dating from 1500 nr. and 
concent rating on Tanlrie texts of a 
much later period, the author greatly 
weakens his argument. He notes tree, 
pillar and navel imngcry in the 
Buddhist monuments at Sanclii and 
Amaravnti and admits llml these tire 
" late " examples, but lie fails lo make 
use of the extensive imagery which 
appears in the Rig Vcilie hymns to (he 
Soma plant, which is called Ihc axis 
mundj, |hc pjljai between heaven ami 
earth, the navel 0? Ihc eirrfh, nffd-W 


course, the plant of M I c , the source of 
ambrosia. 

In writing of the significance of 
sweating in ascetic disciplines, and in 
particular of Indian lupus. Dr Uiiticr- 
wortli omits lo mention ihc Rig 
Vedic motif of sweat (lupus) used ns 
the shaman's weapon. In discussing 
long hair, lie ignores the Vedic hymn 
to the dirty, long-haired ecstatic yogi. 
And in his examination of myths 
of rejuvenation by water, he uses the 
medieval Kuilhisnriistlaurii story of 
Jiniulavfihaiia rather than its prece- 
dents. the C yavana titles of the Rig 
Veda. Hriihmaiias, and Mal1iibhar.1l a. 
For the motif of Hie bird bringing the 
ambrosia from heaven, lie again Ig- 
nores die Vedic Gayalrf myth and its 
Indo-European parallels. He is appar- 
ently ignorant of important shnma- 
iiislic symbols in the Rig Veda, and 
m discussing foe. AUndjpa seals 0/ 
horned naked gods he fails to point' 
out (he extremely significant parallel 
of the Indus Valley Pashupnti seal. 

II may be argued that, in a work 
or such broad scope, one cannot ex- 
pect the author lo cite every known 
occurrence of such widespread motifs 
as birds, trees, etc. But Dr Butter- 
worth's specific diesis is that one must 
seek the explanations of these widely 
diffused motifs precisely in the Indian 
sources, and in particular in Indian 
sources nf the most ancionl period. In 
order to account for their diffusion 
to Minoan, Akkadian, mid Greek cul- 
tures. To ignore the most ancient 
Indian texts in such an undertaking 
is a serious lapse. 

Moreover, in using Tanlrie psycho- 
logy to explain his themes, and in 
specifically rejecting the “natural" 
metaphors which arc typical of tho 
Rig Veda. Dr Buiterworth fulls into 
the error of reversing Occam's razor: 
lie seeks to explain the simple by 
menus of the complex, which is 
neither necessary nor convincing. 
Thus lie attempts to explain the naked 
figures, mountain, serpents, and navel 
on certain Sumerian and Akkadian 
seals of the third and second millennia ' 
nr by doctrines found in embryo in 
Indian lexis nl the Buddhist period, 
several thousand years later, nnd only 


This might he justified if the 
Western Asian materials were so 
unusual and puzzling as to have no 
other explanation, or il there were 
striking correspondences of detail, but 
this is not the case: nakedness, 
snakes, and the related motifs are 
amenable tn n number of simple psy- 
chological and natural exegeses; the 
esoteric and complex implications of 
Tanlrie yoga range far beyond the 
domain of the basic motifs. 

It is not entirely clear xvhether Dr 
Buiterworth wishes to imply that 
these motifs were diffused from an 
original central -.ource, or were bor- 
rowed ihmugh later contacts, or 
merely arose in each culture indepen- 
dently, embodying or developing the 
same, complex, secret symbolism in 
each ease. The first possibility, with 
>m Indu-Europcan urigin of some 
sort, seems implicit in the choice of 
overwhelming material from Siberia, 
India, Central Asia, North America, 
Russia, Greece, Babylon, and Crete. 
Yet, later, lie seems lo favour the 
second possibility, for he speaks pri- 
marily of moLifs brought from India 
lo Greece and from Egypt >0 India. 
Although Ihc third theory might seem 
to be necessitated or justified by 
examples from the Gilbert Islands 
and Aboriginal Australia, Dr Butter- 
worth goes on to speak of the “sur- 
vival of a Pt Icoiithic culture which 
was at one tin e world wide ", brought 
from India Ic Australia in the Stone 
Ago and denn nxiruting the connexion 
between cultures of antiquity in the 
Mediterranean and Asia and 
" peoples living in simple material 
conditions ". 

Dr Buttcrworlh offers 110 justifi- 
cation for this theory other than tho 
intcrnnl evidence of the motifs which 
recur in these cultures. He remarks 
that "similarity of experience may 
nccoiml for the identity of imagery 
in certain cases " but denies that this 
cud account for the recurrence of 


specific details. He .nimrlv that the 
more esoteric aspects of Kundalini 
yoga may not have been fully under- 
stood at the times when, and in the 
places where, the .seals and other cult 
objects were made, but he still persists 
rn explaining these often prim it be 
objects in the light uf esoteric philo- 
sophies. “The multiple significance 
of symbols is sometimes, but not 
always, lo be explained historically ”, 
he remarks, and simply leaves 111 
with Ihc statement that sculptors In 
Western Asia in the third millen- 
nium nr used “ symbols . . . that fit 
with remarkable accuracy into the 
psychosoma lie physiology of the 
Indian Kundalini yoga". He will 
not venture to say in which direction 
this doctrine, supposedly known In 
Western Asia nnd the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, moved ; nor which of 
several possible meanings of certain 
symbols is the earlier. 

These provocative questions arc left 
unanswered, but (he value of (he 
book is in no way diminished by the 
nulhor's refusal to venture on to this 
dangerous ground. Similarly specu- 
lative insights Into the possible wide- 
spread distribution of a closely related 
aspect of Indo-European culture (the 
cult of the fly agaric mushroom) have 
recently been brought to the attention 
of scholars by R, Gordon Wasson’s 
Soma : Divine Mushroom of 1 1 11 mor- 
tal I ly : it is regrettable that Dr 
Buiterworth did nol make use of this 
work, which richly ilium inates Ihc 
Indo-European tree of life. 

The Tree al the Navel of the Earth 
is n fascinating book, full of stimu- 
lating suggestions; the early Vedic 
material would simply have streng- 
thened 11 n already good case lor the 
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early prevalence of these pregnant 
motifs, and the late date of the 


Tnntric material perhaps weakens 
the case for (heir precise meaning. But 
this is certainly a significant contri- 
bution to the sludy of comparative 
Indo-European mythology. 
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rod and the philosophers 


[fflUKLESWORTli : 

J^phyor RcIIrIod : The 
pit Approaches 

h Macmillan. £2.95. 


A hint from Ariosto by Peter Porter 


Hoisted on its great crane, the world laughs' 

■, 8 P es up . wai ^ s ' One philosopher at least 
dJ picture in his hanging garden the yellow 
Helmets and jacket£of the hardworking gods : 

It wd] lake the rest of time to finish this 
But thank Heaven the idea is working. Father 
Helios is a bone merchant, yet we shaU see 
Life \a the paper yeU of a fohtenelle. .This 

■ ; no ^adness or even phosphate— it lowers ' 

. A .lamp inside mankind's memorial dark. 


'! E^wise it s all comic strip. Astolfo lands 
■ . FIi^Tijppognff and signals back he’s A-OK ' 

" ? S'.r r W ? mng lovers ltrthe Marches, Negative 

r Midown is achieved 

®eyond his unctuous 
j ^‘■azrpg.on.some ftldermanic grass) 
AH 3 ql1 ^WenUshgd purity!~ ' 
P°^hi*itocale«os . J 
¥ f ^Fleeted lips j the willing air : 

of lovers’ Words, , ‘ \ 

vTgthfu] to touch and grammar, Idle, 

Thfy; say, and Hvc. to idii, agaid; 1 No wort d sayjjij 


Not just lost contracts but lost looks are found : 
iggcr things, like souls, come swimming in — 
What you fished for in sly intimations, woke 
« on the salt of mirrors, here is real estate— 
^ohd as Saudgarc are the Gothic passions. 
Youth s exaggerations, suicidal tcarducts ; 
Murder’s gas a puff of birthday talc ;most 
Notably the silver words are real — those poets 

****JS^ or ph T y find ,heir c,auscs rin 8* 

^^^™^ f ^rrccntck 8 iria r ound bell, 

3, word *^ pulses ceaselessly, 

pmes m from the rain to put its aims 

Spontaneously round the warm recorded heart. 


^hrfewortlTs tank is one which 
£«rae]y difficult, perhaps impos- 
'stoiccompllsh in any satisfactory 
4 ll is to give a brief account of 
J2 "approaches" to the 
W 1 )' religion. The method 
Jr “ [0 delineate four main 
il) the view that makes 
SJiW of philosophy itself. 
L ? f culminniion of il ; (2) the 
aH l ^ c hand- 


1 Qn ' has a Purely defen 
C-.^osctic role ■ rti ihr 


.SfiSpic r V ,c; thc V «C' V 
establishes the possi* 
iu w a negative way 
rooni f«* faith *’ ; 

MPh'losophy of religion as the 
Uju Van °uv kinds of religiuus 


te eswor th taJres Plato as an 
oI the first 
mh* ru!J r0Ull< * s that the vision 
fcCLf- ^ alui nwl only 
U a ^d .successful study of 
taJH /his, however, is to 


Can A! , lo i fo Iake it ? He ^ § ^ horae _ 
No, etermty s not boring and the sounds 
Of lore areeven smoother than a FiorentiDe’s ; • 
Kindness for consolation and not cancer— 

’ ; Son,^^ t0 Witehomeabout * L«ve 
! AndaRlL raak J a without sdndiai - , 

• ' t he t ,^ adne « wWcb fills up earth 

Is playing here. Yet, my Paladins, 

^ArS^^ ^ oncemore - 


nowcver, rs ui 


L Mill* I Vh • 

? ttn<l a differ- 


^thatlh-r, ILllCs 

tJll™ 'Good is “ beyond 

. wouW bri °8 
fmB, ae * Qri * w ‘ lb Christian 
Aquinas to Barth, 


X "h inning , 01 

welalipn. 

RJ? ^ 0 ?^ r *A wouW 

afc the 


no. ; 


-w»oKupirt)mtieii 

lOfWril. r S5 1 ’- Cariil and moon are merely shapes. 
• ;Afew ■ .j t ^ wn j iess '— you win a few, you lose 1 
i. fe ^i- o^y unagination is yotij^elf,” ' . 
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fourth class lugctlicr with some fol- 
lowers of Wittgenstein. 

It is hard lo recognize Knnl in Dr 
( 'harlcswiwlh's picture of. him 
nibbing shoulders with Luther and 
being well on the way to holding 
that to hdievc in God is just to 
adopt a fundamental moral attitude. 
Kant's position may he paradoxical 
when he seems lo deny that we can 
have proper knowledge of God and 
at the same time holds that, through 
the postulates of practical reason, 
we can speak of the existence of 
God and make truth claims in 
religion. But this may be truer to 
Kant, and account better for his 
place in the philosophy of religion, 
than to treat him as the precursor of 
recent reductionists. 

A further disadvantage of Dr 
rbartesworHi’* procedure is that, 
with his sights set bn getting his 
philosophers into the proper " sche- 
matic bed ", he touches much too 
casually and hurriedly on themes 
which cannot he meaningful with- 
out mure discussion. I he experi- 
enced student will learn nothing new 
and will be bored by too rapid a 
tour nf already familiar ground ; the 
novice will be baffled. What is the 
latter to make of the one-sentence 
reference to Plato's doctrine of “ini' 
mutable, eternal, universal objects of 
pure intelligence and what may he 
make of the Five Ways if they are 
not described, or of the ontological 
argument without proper expos!- 

Ur OtariciVv orths perspective Is 
sush that a great many religious 
, thinkers are largely seen as precur- 
sors nf the linguistic and WHtgen- 
sieirvart philosophy of relsgkHi or 
today. A number of outstanding 
thinkers, and types of philosophy, 
find no place id Dr Chafiesviorih s 


grid. Few philosophers have been' 
more concerned about religion than 
pavr-He gel iuii idealists, hut, apart 
from 011c possibly misleading quota- 
tion from Bradk-y, there is hardly 
any reference to this type of philo- 
sophy ; of Ward. Roycc, Stout, 
Kcmp-Smith. and a host of others in 
the past, or of Blanshard and Ewing 
today, there is not a mention. There 
is very little explicit discussion of 
mysticism. The chapter which deals 
with contemporary thinkers rings 
the familiar changes on Flew, 
Braithwaitc. Hare, and Malcolm, 
hut little is said of those who have 
tried to give a positive turn to the 
sludy nf religious language. Ian 
Ramsey's books are not discussed. 
Process philosophy is one of the 
major “ approaches " to the philo- 
sophy of religion today, but there is 
no mention of this, or of Whitehead 
nnd Hurtshorne. Continental philo- 
sophers nr today hardly come into 
the pietpre and Oriental philosophy 

hardly -’features 

nulling of tlie American personal- 
ists. Nor is any account taken of 
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those who accord religious .expen 
ence a central' place in their study of 
the subject. F. R. Tennant, whose 
remarkable Philosophical Theology 
was recently reissued, ought surely 
to have some place in kn account of 
" approaches " to religion in a cau- 
tiously empiricist climate. 
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Dr Charlexworth clearly had to be 
selective, but this is different from 
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taking such a very restricted view. of 
the . subject. ■ The author com- 
majidt a wide range! of accurate 
scholarship and has a dear and 
polished style. Had He taken (or 
perhaps, been allowed to take) a i 
different view: of his task, he. would ■> 
surely have written an illiumhaling 
apd much more itile resting book, - : * 
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Contemporary Culture Records Library xhe banishment of worl dlin gs 
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0 \r hi mi i idler Iraclilicui'. of 
Fog I Mi 1 1 ilc I lech la I lik* con- 
cerns [lie place anil nature ul 
culture in society, ami (he debate 
about U runs hack I nun FI lot and 
nlliers. through Arnold, Coleridge 
and Pope, to Milton and indeed Sid- 
ney. Livery society seems at a certain 
point in its iLescfopnicnt to ask itself 
whether. how far. and in what ways 
it can consider itself a civilization, 
and whether it is currently adding to 
dial, or draining il away. Once raised, 
the question is not easily dropped. 

In our own time, the matter can 
he approaclicd along traditional lines, 
or new ones. The main traditional 
line has been in examine intellect tin I 
Irle broadly, and consider what is 
being contributed by the writers of 
the tunc lo the cultural fund of the 
lime. When Macaulay attacked the 
Royal Koeicly *>t f.ileraluiv on Its 
loundaliim in IH.l'f or Arnold wrote 
■'Mie l iterary Importance of Aca- 
demics ", they were following [he 
alternative approach, which today is 
more limn ever lo the point, ft is to 
approach culture I /trough the orga- 
nisation of cull it re. Tuday. even l lie 
most purely creative activities arc in- 
creasingly uUcclcd by. or indeed 
made possible by, .structures of orgu- 
nizuUon and finnncing. If one turns J 
Irom the creative artists to the con- 


BY JOAN IILACk AND JOHN HOLLOWAY 


inhccllany of lirst-h.iud Jociniiciils. 
Some can He tracked down in our 
national libra rich, though only by 
scholars ivlio know what to look for. 
Many appear not to be preserved 
even (here. They survive only in local 
archives, which means they arc never 
set alongside llicir opposite numbers 
from elsewhere. Tile raw material 
for a general picture of our cultural 
life is simply uoi available. 

Cambridge, over the past eighteen 
months, has seen the modest begin- 
nings ol’an attempt to meet this prob- 


The attempt takes the form of search project. 


Icnis of (oca ling and acquiring are not 
librarians' problems in the usual 
sense. One cannot decide what items 
are required by going through biblio- 
graphies and ordering from a book- 
seller. Controversy could doubtless 
rage over what constitutes the 
whole of even literary culture. 
Certain activities, though— a poetry 
reading, a lecture on modem fiction, 
the production of a serious play— 
would generally be accepted as part 
ol il. Working out from that sort ol 
centre has been something of a re- 


a collection of the documents Lhul 
record wliat is being done hy bodies 
organizing liie country's cuffuraf file. 
Nome of these work on a large scale: 
like (be Arts Council. operating 
through a nationwide system ol 
patronage and support for other 
bodies. Others operate nationally, 
but in one particular respect: the 
Society of Authors, the Performing 
Rights .Society. Others operate locally. 
Since the total bulk of documentation 
from all of them would be vast, a 
select ion has lo Esc made. 


An example: when material from 
the provinces gives details of a week- 
end festival ol (he theatre, there may 
be links with the British Drama 
League, or with the National Oper- 
atic and Dramatic Society, with local 
amateur societies, or with the local 
rep. There may be others with the 
Arts Council, the local Arts Associa- 
tion, the great Foundations, non* 
vocational courses run by the local 
authority, or Hie Extra-Mural Hoard, 
or other institutions, of the local uni- 
versity. No collection, save one that 
enjoyed patrician resources of stalf 


from the creative a Mists to the con- initially, the selective process oper- enjoyed patrician resources of stalf 
s timers of what Lhcy create, depend- • ftlwl through our own professional :inJ space, could bring together 
ejiec upon organization is equally 'forests:, uric of us is Hie University enough material to reveal all this 
c »iir. ’ Render in Moddrri English lit Cam- comprehensively. A limited project, 

Suvc piecemeal, little is known br 'dgc : ft® other, Librarian of Hie carefully planned, can throw up the 
about the organization of culture En S ,ish Fnculiy Library. Il was questions. a fid some ol the patterns 
M»i\ is because, like anything clve’ ll PP ro Pri:ile for us to begin by selling ul interconnexion. No doubt many 
}* « :• matter of “hard" cu!lurc in Hie centre of Hie who begin their research in this 

knowledge and ol specific facts P icture - working pragmatically limited library will proceed in due 
Uvc r the run of things, such ol,IWard from that. The Library is «»*» to the national libraries or to 


.. piccc,nci, f- ,l,,,c is known 
‘4-u" ■ "F wfliuuaition of culture. 
This is because, like anything else 
" “ matter of “ hard " 

knowledge and ol specific facts. 
Over lhc n,„ 0 r Ihin^, 5uch 

Tif ®“-'Y 10 come by. 

They will be recorded in a vast mis- 
cellany of annual reports, accounts, 
seasonal programmes, syllabuses 

ESS"" p r<K, uced by specialist 
institutions, fi.sts ol local societies or 
occasional surveys by research bodies. 
Lor a hundred years ago. items like 
these cun be laboriously unearthed in 
one of our grcaL libraries. Then we 
gel a buok on “The Public Lecture 
j“!« n JL^'hdion of I he 1850s" or 
rhe First Days of- the Literary and 
Pbdosirpbicai Societies ”, or what- 
ever il may be. 

The corresponding information for 
our own time still lies buried in that 


jinn I rust, meet on its premises or 
in some complex of eullure-orieii- 
toted building', of which it is a central 
part. All over (he country, local lib- 
rarians ami oilier representative 
figures have proved willing -or eager 

-lo assist, and have seen the long- 
jerm interest and value of the work 
being done. A memorable picture of 
the liveliness and variety of provin- 
cial cultural life has already conic 
into locus. 

Local material, collected .jn a 
systematic sampling basis determined 
by population and geographical 

scatter , is classified in accordance 
mill Hie latest local government 
boundary arrangements - and this 
has brought its own frustrations. If 
Hie. boundaries of local government, 
regional arts associations, university 
extra-mural departments anti local 
television companies were all 
coincident we should have had an 
easier task, though no doubt a cul- 
turally duller one. 

Mention of television companies 
introduces another dimension. There 
is a contrast between bodies whose 
records are for use within Hie 
organization itself, and those whose 
records serve a propaganda function, 
television companies, seaside resorts 
national institutions with a footing in' 
commerce as well as culture, are often 
prompt and lavish in their supply ol 
records. Ollier organizations, of 
equal or perhaps greater intrinsic in. 


but national organizing' fob awl Mejmm 
comnrisc mi h, o, l . ^ "3b i 


i ssiasfeS £*»—»*■ “ 

l ura I picture. Amateur m,, * 

I ural sightseeing and the preset 1 Mo# modem Turkish novels arc 
work which makes it P oS‘ f5 Spoptilnr in the West, classical 
cralts, design, education fort? KJi^b literature is almost unknown. 

these and a great many m*] Weed- die existence of such u hlcra- 
pri u noted by institutions vvhevt, W is of,cn l ? nared „ d ‘\ ni ^ d - for 
is encapsulated in their recwl oty Turks, above all Rumt or Mc\- 

rm,rd ' nnw Efjurt 

Wi.h each y«r ,l Bl 

oth", is likely to remain for a 
vcioDs i h ronulV *1 i "f the definitive English ver- 


With each year llial pj^ J 
annual report or season’s progto 
taken in isolation ul first, cor^j 
take its place in a longer and Id 
am. A continuity and shape i 
velops through the whole enltw- 
(many institutions have alrcadfd 
plied sets of records since 1%J,* 
base year). As resources kb 
new problems arise. Among h 
will be maximum nvailuhilitj \ 
readers, and dissemination of W 
malion. In the near future. d(i 
rcrnulionid cultural cluarag-lw 
now being established in Pjri,s 
Uncsco may lead us lu expand ^ 
further lines. 


> Tbe story .of LeylS and MejnOn has 
I Long history. MejnOn was repu- 
tfy a pod himself, living in the 
pwd half of the seventh century ; 
^versions of his love for Lcylii 
wared In several Oriental langu- 
id, including Urdu. About this con- 


furihcr lines ^ passion there was something 

An interest in material likeiiu ■*“” !" f ? and nictaphysical 
of course not a substitute for xd Aucassin anil 

L>r:i(lii!.i,. Meltocrof Romeo and Juliet. No 
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8 l0!,nindcpcnJcm staff 


The Contemporary Culture 
Records Library is in no sense a re- 
search project in itself. The essence 
Is to create n new libniry of research 
materia h which are freely uvuilablc 
to whoever may wish to study them. 

Our own work is therefore to locale 
end collect the material, and then to 
classify and catalogue iL Clearly, Jo 
tlie relatively novel jirub/cMii i »f l-Ljs- 
si lying and l aialogurng a collection of 
this kind, there is much of technical 
interest ion librarian; but the prub- 


suggestions from users as to what 
ought to be added to our collection. 

From records of literary activities, 
the net naturally spreads out to take 
m theatre. In view of the Endliovcn 
Collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, our more modest holdings 
have concentrated on the serious 
theatre in the provinces. Again, hun- 


wouiu oc interested. No bookseller 
responds in that way. 

At the same time, glossy records (in 

con [ last |(, the p| s ,| n kind) have 
shown up a special area of interest : 
simply, the way our language is used 
today, when the context is ul once a 
cultural and a propaganda one. Here 
also it has seemed worthwhile to 


' drada of- local-festivals. In pro or small,- ! > BwU deal of miscellaneous 

•imaicur or |>r»fessiona|. take place »!» ;i ter«d «m a viomlim: basis nnh'. 
cv-cry year and branch out into local ! sh ^' or uthcr catalogues. " quality 
cultural hfc throughout the whole iisl mail-order advertisements 

year. Often, the local public library ,,0lKC magazines. We also InvJ 

w a focal point. Far more than specimen numbers of „.u.„ 
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is a roc.it point. Far more than 
simply a book -centre, it organizes 
lectures, readings, recitals and exhi- 
. batons, or is formally united to the 
• local museum or art gallery, or both. 
. Local drama and art, and other local 
; societies, from the Writer’s Circle and 
Local History Club to the Preserva- 


rmi.s or inner catalogues, "quality 
ist mail-order advertisements 
house magazines. We also have 
specimen numbers of many other 
periodicals, from (he little magazine 
to the underground one. The result 
has been to throw up a number of 
converging beams of illumination 
and the problem has been kept 
manageable through using a |j t tlc 
common sense, 
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With pauses for the sobs 


of course not a substitute foi m 
graduate literary study. That bit 
the beginning of the idea. Itwdltul 
up a picture of the cultural cwfa 
in which, today, (he writer mint pi 
duce his work -ur the actor, m* 
other creative artist. That ns 
more than the question of wLii 
will create or how well he wiflm 4 
In our disorderly world, thequsit 
may he nothing short of, Wffl* 
artist continue lo create nt aB'/ 11 
literary scholar is interested in 
writer-m-society in any period : h 
our own time, such questions hr 
spec in | concern and urgency. 

Beyond the matter of hw ft 
artist will produce Is also the im* 
ol whom lie produces for; of 6 
audience that engages with or q 
lee is his works which h the u 4 
audience, hy and large, that 
alive the lilcruture of the past, ore 
painting, music, architecture asddi 
rest. More fundamentally, it is tfe 
same audience that now has to (ft 
serve the physical environment# 
out which these will simply bwtf*! 
relevances. For all these reasons, rj 
think that the library we are pirtt 
together must interest those jrfi&S 
to iindcrsiaiid our present 
and to help to make it olbw fi g 
black one. • '' 


Mcjmln'.s love, to the love that 
pa&seth all human understanding ", 
she then goes into some detail about 
her own background : “ I had the 
good fortune to be bom into a 
happy family, as daughter of a 
person for whom I can find no 
name 1 1 do not know whether to 
call him saint, priest, or man l 
and so on. Moreover, the study of 
the mystical poets of I shun ,a served 
to open before my heart's eye a vast 
spiritual horizon, and widened the 
sphere of my own thought and 
outlook. My heart was filled with 
their melodics of divine love." It is 
not the sort of language commonly 
associated with scholarly work. 

The scholarly work has in fact 
been done by Alcssio Humhaci, an 
expert on the poem from the isitajtp 
Univereitario Orientate of Naples, 
whose contribution is translated by 
a cofcteague, Elizabeth Davies. Ho 
outlines the life of t u/Dli, gives an 
account of his many works, delves 
into the legend of MejnOn, and 
finally assesses FuzQli’s version. In 
particular, he draws attention to 
studies of the poem made by Soviet 
scholars. His picture of Fuzilll is not 
altogether an attractive one : the 
pool seems lo have been for ever 
complaining of officiul neglect, soli- 
citing patronage, and seeking profer- 
moiM. In his sombre picture, Mrs 
Mi this had something to do with Hun's Lofty niyMic is difficult lu 
It inltnence of Sufi mysticism, recognize. 

jbfHwer, the story, as Fuzftli relates Professor Bombad draws altcn- 
th preluded and interspersed with lion to the fact that the translation 
jtrratwns to Allah, admissions of lades scholarly precision. Lu hit, co- 
■ ind promises of amendment, and pious quotations from the poem, he 
«* moral disquisitions. It is as if therefore makes his owu transla- 
pesptare had incorporated cx- lions. A comparison of the two 
OTO from the Book of Common serves to demonstrate that, despite 
wyer, and especially the Homilies,. Mrs Huri’s deficiencies in scholar- 


world, be laic in ] i fling the corporeal 
veil. 

Nor that lliis event make necessary 
Inal, that Mcjnmi the wanderer of llic 
world should fail to reject the repre- 
sentation or lust. 

Merc is Madame Huri: 

When, in dial wilderness of mental 
sleep dial is ailk-d Ufitiwarcncss, 
Mcjmln'.s hewildercd soul saw the full 
splendour of ihan beauty, and, dazzled 
and wuiranccd, -lot -the reuw of liis sdf- 
c*»niTol ftill 'fironi his hands ; then, }md 


Mature perfection should be close 
* i embraced. 

Ami youthful follies rapidly displaced. 
See how these follies. . . . 

And so on, banality succeeding 
banality. Nor dow a slight ca-nler 
improve matters. Addressing Lhc 
clouds, Lcylii says: 

My con ft dam lliou, heaving down 

from the sly 

Thme own stoiuny sorrows to mix with 


wont jus nanus ; unen, ruio gj-u 

not lhc higher forces of rhe seven tiers Think not, because heaven is reaches! ' 


No fail play. 

j H« translator, Sofi I-luri, has a 
jsltf curious note on this subject : 
Jo those who do not consider 
PeS i mystic, 1 have nothing to 
pj.w great poet has revealed to 

F w mystical nature, and no one 
gwivince me to the contrary.’* 
ora that she has from ciiild- 
WO ^ devotee of Mis story 
J* w : approaches her task m a 
gj wuoh is somewhat different 
v? j- . mof 4 scholar-i ransla - 
^wfcating her work "To 


ship, she excels in readability. Here is 
Professor Bombaci : 


If the tie of the Superior Fathers [the j nn i,l m i n jh c dcsertV 
celestial spherexi and the bond of the 8 acsertj. 

Inferior Mothers [the four elements], To hrity yx>u(h a-H love bei 
Ignonmt of that soul restoring sasnnr And love becomes lhc foa 
and that gladdening jov, wim deceit 

which apiK-aieih like ii ra-mion and Rut now thy years of hi 
with trickery which appeared] like 

ndvice want to move the ohmn of ilia And all lliy youthful foi lie 
bi«Mrii>8>>*o^tt»^jiwl i .oi< uni^v.-«wl rm 1 

procure ihc prvtuM Tor the dissolving Tny i’enft are sueti that wl _ 

of lltc wuy of con ncc linn, should rest 

The hope is tlini iliis fuel cuuselli nut Upon tliy muntlc and within thy 
that, Ilia! Icyld, urnanieiit of the breast. 


of lusivon, mid iihosc lower bonds, die 
four ainthly elcmeras, nor worked 
togeiher e whom avion and trickery 

jo enforce a separation and to a 
bristikiimfi of ihc Chain of Conooouon 
that should have united ilicse two, 
there wxmkt h:ive been no reason to 
four l-lUA lhc uncos' cis.ng of the lunhly 

votl wouhj bflvo ORWQd «w ctsuass to 

LeyEu, the ornament of the universe, 
nor (jtatt the pre-ordained banishment 
of worldlinoss from the soul of 
MejnOn, the world wanderer, would 
have otxnsionod any bionic. 

It has to be recognized (lint the 
academic translation is the transla- 
tion of a translation ; but even so h 
is no more than a working draft 
from which it is difficult to extract 
the meaning. Mrs Hun's version has 
greater flow, but towards the end 
she too becomes stilted. The reader 
is left in a condition of some 
perplexity, not sure whether lie has 
understood or not. 

Admittedly, the task is an onerous 
one. Mrs Huri has clearly worked 
hard at her translation, which runs 
to more than one hundred sections, 
sonio of considerable length. She 
attempts to avoid monotony by 
moving from rhymed to unrhymed 
verse, often couplets ; but the latter 
arc notoriously difficult lo keep 
flexible. We arc treated to passage 
after passage of which the following 
is typical (MejnOn’s father is address- 
ing him in ihc desert): 

To htfty youth a-H love becomes an art, 
And love becomes lhc Tost maturing 

heart. 

Rut now thy years of foolishness arc 

sped, 

And all lliy youthful follies should he 


by ihy head. 

That thou by lhc chief of all sorrows 

arc led. 

Spend not all thy thunder, thy 


Nor talk not to me 


lightning and rain, 
of the days of Lliy 


The redundant negative apart, one 
feels chat the form rs not suited to 
the content. There is much ploy 
about Ley Id’s tears, which she offers 
to “tend” to the clouds if they 
should run short of moisture : 

O, Cloud hoar my words : when lliy 

water is short 

No more wffh Indignity let it be 

brought 

Of the Ocean's jealously hoaidcd store, 
Bin take the sad loan that my red 

eyelids pour. 

The similes could not be more trite : 

She sorely grieved and scattered from 

her eyes 

Sweet pearls of tenrs, as rain clouds 

scalier rain. 

The trouble is that much of Ley Id 
and Mejniin was couched in n poetic 
diction to which its audience was 
thoroughly habituated. Western lit- 
erature , even at Us most euphuistic 
periods, has never displayed such 
sustained artificiality. Conse- 
quently, the problem of translation 
is rendered acutely d&ficuR : U 
might have heen better if these 
prolonged exercises in the image- 
clichd had been put into prose. As it 
is, one farm of artificiality is substi- 
tuted for another ; and the Iasi drop 
of preciosity is extracted in st-rophe 
after laborious Niroplic. A perusal of 
wtfrifl h Ukety to leave 
some readers with (he impression of 
factitious vu rial ions on the common- 
place, whereas (ho history of Ihc 


poem demonstrates that il held gener- 
ation after generation enraptured 
aiui taught the more perceptive how 
human love might lead to the divine 
Finally, it must be remembered that 
much of ihc poem was in tended lo 
be sung. 

As Professor Bombaci makes 
clear, the mysticism of Hie poem 
takes on at limes an extravagance 
which is quite alien lo the Western 
tradition : 

More than other poets, l-'nziili insists 
on the denial of Ihc physical pleasures 
of love. The concept constitute* ibo 
ccniral point of the poem Lrytd and 
Mefmln. The lover docs not yearn for 
the physical presence ol the beloved : 
in fact, he prefers distance, far he 
knows Him inuivriul union is ephem- 
eral, 

The result is that MejnOn finally 
rejects Leylfi because, in his intoxi- 
cation with the divine, ha has 
" become Ley 1.1 This is because 
" the -Lover loses the consciousness of 
his own individual ego and identifies 
himself with the cosmic l” Centu- 
ries before Fu'zfllT, this farm of 
cosmic mysticism was cultivated. 

How can we form a considered 
judgment upon this capacious, pain- 
staking piece of work 7 As a poetic 
equivalent to FuzGlT's love epic, Mrs 
Huri’s version cannot be said to 
succeed; but despite her occasional 
resort to tnuislfitionese, she does a 
good deal better than E. J. W. Gibb, 
with liis " pay-nim maiden " and his 
'* scant the ruth of fickle fortune " ; 
and she produces the illusion of 
poetry to which R. A. Nicholson, in 
his rendering of Riuni's Mesnevi. 
never so much as approximates. One 
may still feel that u good rhythmic 
prose would have done better for 
the entire poem, and not simply far 
the preface (wliieh is in prow in the 
original) ; or, failing that, a loose 
Alexandrine form, which would 
have removed the need (a search 
desperately for rhyme. 

It is good to know that the 
translation was suggested originally 
by ihc late Hasan Ali >Y(lccl, Turk- 
ish Minister of Education during- the 
war yeans iwid himself a pool, sVJio 
did so much at a sombre period to 
foster Turao- British friends! kip. 




CHARLES DICKENS : 

A Christmas Carol 

The Public Reading Version 
Edited by Philip Collins. 

206pp. New York Public Library. 
$15.00. 


Today's , paterfamilias— -or yester- 
day's, small thanks to television— . . „ , , . 

knows that not all 30,000 words of , c ed , ? ltl,cr fr °m his use of Professor Collins taMS 

A Christmas Carol tire lo be read S? 1 ??? i ? ks and Pencil or from ilb,e lo !,<Jd !l number of P*S 
nloud to the family at a siltinu n,S nab, i of us ing postage stamps or unkn0VVn prws reports, Bntisn ■ 
Should he skip passages to soften * ax . wafen * . to stick together pages American, metropolitan and I'Pj 
to .the children the Spirits’ grimmer j!jS dy subjcctcd tu l«s» drastic ‘■'i' 11 ' has made excellent l»# 
revelat^onB, . 'qr 1 J |0 share his Own . a ! > 1 ti^8 1 ri e pt. , . , . all these sources lo annotate 

flebility, one fire-lit evening would k-P 1 , ” s , * lat l ^ e abridgment of when the reader departed fw* 


prompt-copy for the Carol he had 
the pages of an ordinary copy of 
the book mounted on larger paper, 
which gave ample margins. He 
out short or long passages 
cobbled up the gaps. joUed'in S 
and stage-directions - ‘Quick on ", 
Tone to Mystery ", " Stern Pathos ", 
Up to Cheerfulness". Some of 
he success, ve shortenings can be 

f ll , hcr from his use of 
coloured inks and pencil or from 
his habit of using postage stamps or 


sor Collins’s expert guidance.*? 
all things clear, even to disiingiiiiW 
intentional deletions from inadverw 
blots. 

There survive several ey iwij* 


ment. Within cadi classification the 
works arc still arranged under biblio- 
graphies, sources, and Inter books, but 
a change from chronological to alpha- 
betical order has been made in most 
of the sections, l hc descriptive notes 
to many of the items arc succinct but 
always useful : to take a single ex- 
ample ul random, the much -disputed 
authorship of the Eikon basilike is 
now tentatively assigned to Charles 1 
and Bishop Gaudcn jointly. With 
upwards of 4,000 main entries and 
references to many other works, the 
enlarged edition will be welcomed 
by all practising historians. 


Stories 


was made " in pari buok. or illustrated Mr P?®? 

ersags gg 11 arid a wave enueai ol some 

Ey* ' C ? 1 "J*®** ? the Carol into two hnnl u g 1 myself could °. T Simulated with equal c iS|i«rvi ' 9 agricultural policy, he 
L- i* bm -^ e,d his Dir minghHm audi- ffij 0 . ^ 1low » mentally “ the Milky growl of Scrooge. ^SlSpPO^biUlies in MUmm- 
ThS tW » fu| l three, t0 k , now mos « of bis Wi ‘rcble of Tiny Tim. the I*** mem 

was in IS53, when he took .the hIswH?H by . h V’ art althouoh varying n °t« of Mar Icy, even, 


ii^. . now icmauveiy assigneu m umnss * 

!/ WUlture and Bishop Gaudcn jointly. With 

Stav,CLiFH»n I/I 17 - .1 t i upwards of 4,000 main entries and 
AmM DrabSf 1 n-!k m ‘ L references to many other works, the 
iff felly eut svh. £ fc .25, enlarged edition will be welcomed 

ftebtes by pri,clisinB hi5,oril,n, ■ 

ESM-pWME Biography and Memoirs 

°J. Agriculture or the Owen, G. Dyfnmi.t lEditor). 
Farmen’ Union. He Calendar of the Manusrripts nf the 
for an alternative Most Honourable The Marquess 
Preserve, on environ- o/ Salisbury. Prcverved at Hatriefd 

well as economic grounds. House, Hertfordshire. Put 12 

mixed family farm. 16I2-16M/. 580pp. HMSO- 

Jt seems, involve more far Historical Manuscripts Com- 
Nfxh«a nd lws intervention — b mission. £13. 

C;. doc > not entirely resolve. This volume of the Salisbury papers, 
iff-n critical of some originally prepared' by M. > 
lh»^“‘^ e '-agriculturr.l m.tii>u iu> fiiuwenm. uaiiaiiis an excellent hi* 


assificalion the of the second Furl's pajsers, which, 
:il under hiblio- like him, are of minor interest. 

Infer hooks, but 

lagk.nl lo alpha- fii ncc i ( . u 

i made in most u,lss,w 

escriptivc notes Siatius, P. Papinius. Thebals #-///. 
ire succinct but Translated by J. B. Poynton. 71pp. 
kc a single ex- Oxford: Shakespeare Head Press, 

much-disputed £1.50. 

A it/i basilike is p ew lo^y are familiar with Statius’s 
led to Charles I jhebald, and this translation of 
jointly. With ihree of lhc twelve books is a wel- 
;iin entries and con | E tribute lo a poet who can boast 
filer works, tho j uveno | § Dante and Chaucer as spon- 
I be welcomed SOR though simjus himself readily 
,r,1,ns - proclaimed his inferiority lo his be- 

loved Virgil. In choosing the Spen- 
feinoirs «rian stanza as his medium far 

T iFriiiori " Iong-distnncc " verse. John Poynton 
unl nils 7»/%e lhe company of some of the 

rZ greatest Em-fish poets: and hose 
rvedat Ha7field who know ^ is exceptional skill as 
St 2 composer in Greek and Latin metres 
con' J uIicq will not be surprised nt the craftsman- 
jnt/pp. MMati . . Afinnllv dfsnlflved. It has 


rediscovery. Appendixes 'and full 
notes enable English readers to fol- 
low Quesnuy’s clinnging and changed 
ideas amt expressions of them. It 
forms a handsome, though costly, 
and worthwhile work ; but the notes 
do not dispense with the need for an 
index, whic\ the book unaccountably 
lacks. 


History 

Strono, Rov and Oman, Julia 
Trkvelyan. Elizabeth R. 79pp. 
Seeker and Warburg. £1.95. 

The Director o[ the National Portrait 
Gallery and his wife, a theatre 
designer, luive pul together portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth I from youth to 
old age, interspersed with details, 
taken from the portraitvof articles 
of dress, jewelled ornaments, and the 
regalia. It is- an evocative book. 


ii pp roach of ihc author to liis sub- 
ject.” The fourteenth volume in H 10 
series reflects itie current concern 
about drugs. 1-Tere, in translation, 
nrc accounts by Gautier nnd Baude- 
laire of *' the hallucinogenic experi- 
ence the entrance into ies paratlis 
art! fields. 

This book (remarkably ill-printed) 
is introduced by Derek Stanford. 
One docs not know whether he or tho 
printers nrc responsible for such 
errors ns Le Club de Hachlchins, 
'* cdracle " for cenacle, “ Chenevnrd ” 
for Chenavard, “ Le Messcger ” for 
Le Messager, Huysman ” for Huys- 
mans, “baschiche” for haschisck. 
“ Nothing ”, explains Mr Stanford, 
, '* reveals [Baudelaire's] greater 
stature, compared with that of 
Gautier, than a juxtaposition of their 
■ own nttitudes to opium and hashish.” 


(A«J 10I4-IOOOJ- . . 

for Historical Manuscripts Com- 


been said that 


surprised nt the craftsman- Grammar does not seem to be 

equally displayed. It has - Mr Stanford’s strong point. HoW- 

Si lhe artiTTcinlity of (h= ^ .1” ever, he discourses what lie 


L-H 1 :*1 
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ch£te^°af C amy * • Lnfer ’ leaving hand * hencvcr hc wished : in his one Scotch newspaperman, cocg, . 
nSE iSw J* ,, horae and performing » " P r °ropt-copy father than U P Cratchit’s bodily ^Ogranbv 

■ all over the British E^es, be hnrH V**.' Yct although it would wil h missing teeth, a * his ^ ? ; z!? ' ■ 

■ Ws F rMdin^ d t0U £ in L ^erica, rwdaloJdfrn^^ 8 pa,erfu miiias to speech, "a efirery lodkaWfl and Kefjeii, 

riwin/ii^?!!? time * of this story a ku ”■ u compositor was wizened face, and a scared lEditocs). Ribtio - 

half ^ ' with iii;, the hour and a W h® n setHnf^ lo fo l ,o w copy” the eye. The book alone 'V.jAj's : History. Stuart 

r . the Comi ftS- r f a , di, 'S verition of help you lo that.” Prof^«,S '«£«'««. 134» (W 

' to^thc f Chrfam^ n8 to sv ^ re Con tiped Boslon m cdltion published in introduction and notes go aj^ ° 4for < 1 University 

• Bocks, ,j n time, AiL rlfi- 8, L - towards re-crcating thc b^JT , v . 

i° s )«ccr. itcS t m ^n5^^J , «:“"! “KM this of Dickens W hi, W* 'daM on tha 

as well at th* 


traduction by his successor. After 
the splendid rervicc of William Cecil 
to Queen Elizabeth l and of Robert 
Cecil to James I, Williiim, second 
Euri of Salisbury, was virtually a 


wilh such smooth elegance.. 


A mirior ad.orn- 


• nonentity. He cues not raw - 

ijJ ^OPrtEV a „d Kefj.eii, article in the Dktionary of National 


Mnellers who would like to advertise ' Mhe i^W nn Philip Coll 

t^^bOPkbtgi.to v a 0d Prompt-copy, 

'J' CrenfcU, TILS Advertising ... ‘ i’ Jg* ^ ^VOtfritea. ' Defort his dS ?-J ecl,on of 


fhe S New Y 1 Dickens’s business nw^53 M the sJtifl'of 

ItJ^ e !L.T 0 J rk Public ded that the Tiny Tim seer** sdcul _and economic 


» w&jSgR 28 


Wi tto&mSSi Stuart 

iaj 734pp. Claren- toe racy. Though hc succeeded his 

Sj'g*: Oxford University father in lftl2. h« nc™r 

.. : above being Lxint I. icutenant of Hert- 

^°rlc done on the fwtishire and faptain of 
w?U m the shift of Gentlemao Pensioners. Wh , B " u £ l ! 
a nd economic war come he left Charles J m the 
tfol *• this second edi- north for the attenuated Hou * if 

fihtpub- Lords in London. Under the Com 
^k^^odfrev Da ifi«»« «>«»«»_ mnnwealth he became Mr tor 


Fconomics flavour consists in the many facsimiles 

*** Mprii of Elizabethan printers’ ornaments, 1 , 

: u~A~e « n t r-.re * «narate Kocn*NSKl, MARGUOtnfi ahd MebJ, jiUe-panc borders and headpieces. 1 NoVaJ lUstOry 

«S2S *35t:&5.' 

-efistt&sxa. it!st^s^\s!sa^iessrie ‘. ms 


3.' ciatiob, £7. 

!rtl Ronald Meek and Marguerite 
of , Kuczynski. both authoritiea On 
ivil Marx, here reproduce in facsimile,, 
the With trandation, the ioDg elushe 
of third edition of Qucsnays famous 
.ml Table which Mrs Kuczynski redis-. 
for covered some years ago. Professor 


1 1 


I.Ai • i': . ' 

ili -l 1 . ' ** 


Vil •- 

\i ; •• rj 

if •’.ii / ' 

N&iLi-'- ! 

r-'-h: l;i« 
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'u "mnti in ^ H hpr'lnvpirf nersoDnl dis a “ Psychedelic occurrence 

EF3EP& VS und Oscar WUdc. _ 

flavour consists in the many facsimiles 


■idi®' 

ssli:. 


Literature and f r^cisra 

Gautier, TH^mtB.-and B 
jjultE, jClMgs.- 
Opium- Translated by Ms 


laWy the illustrations Johnson,' R. F. ' The Royal George, . 
id described only in 20ipp. Charles Knight. £2.80. 
pd, so that the reader . rj^j s book argues : that the verdict 
turn tq and iro. 0 f the court martini investigating the 
..sinking of Kempenfell's flagship ofl: 
a zi-atniMi Portsmouth in 1382 was perversd. 

• ■ -R- F* Johnson bas a strong if not a 

ilpHitte ’ : 'and Baudo- conclusive case and an article in a 
ns': Hashish W\ht ■ learned journal; based on properly fc - 
insisted by Mnurice cited Authorities arid supported by the 


mm 


■ii. fi.5 til f I t 


92pp. Odder and Boyars. . scientific arguments,, included here 

in an appendix . by R, D. Marline* 
e " we are told. " Ja a-series would . bave aroused well-earned 
■stacks, distinguished. by the specialized [nterest and controversy. 
Mso'nal and. imaginative In this book, the main point it 
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rc.idtol wily :iflt*r a grciil ileal i»f 
r i n i li Ti riL; ;uul largely irrelc wuil liis- 
lury iiml tiiugrapliy ; ami when it iv 
ileal i Willi. I he .ml hc*r'v lull (ire tu 
prmliiee sysieniiiiie reference^ ti* his 
miili revs prevent* him truin being fully 
umviiiL-iiLg. 'Hie muM interesting of 
his discursive chapters are those deal- 
ing wdh the attempts In raise and 
salvage the wreck. 

Poetry 

Lu is* iS Protest. C hinese poems 
Iruiii the sitlli century H.c . to the 
seventeenth century a.i». liditcd 
and transLitcd by John Scott. 
IMtpp. Rapp and Whiling./ Ami nJ 
Dculseli. £2.41). 

In this new' volume of verse tnns- 
la t a ms from Chinese poetry , John 
Scott sets out to answer the chal- 
lenge dial “ all Chinese verse .sounds 
the same *'. Mr Seoil rarely treads 
on fumiiiuj' ground and his 
use of stress ami rhyme is fluently 
adapted lo the dilTcring demands of u 
wide variety of Chinese originals. 

I fie Mending of lofty, " poetic ", lan- 
guage with eolliK|uiii( uceasiunuily 
falters as in I lie Seven E.\ hartal ions 
by the Him poet Mei Sheng, but it is 
often mixed with deliberate skill us 
in a translation from the Sling pact 
I (sin Ch’i-chl. There is as much of 
sex as of love in the collection, a 
refreshing change in the hitherto 
rather genteel atmosphere of Chin- 
ese poetry in translation. And there 
In more about getting drunk than 
about any other form of protest, al- 
though there are versions of some 
line antiwar poems from .several 
periods of Chinese history and poli- 
tical poems from Po Chu-yi and Su 
Timg-p'o. Some old favourites are 
newly translated but the intention 
throughout is really to break new 
ground, and many conventional 
props. Usher men in bamboo groves, 
woodcutters in lonely mountums. 


temple hells and ruined palaces, are 
missing. Instead, I lie dramatis |h.t- 
sorvic include per running chimps, 
faithful horses, pm mis. revenue men 
and a burglar, as well as assorted 
courtesans, dmicci's ami voting girls 
of good family. 'I he (heme «l wine- 
jars. hangovers and maudlin repen- 
tance is a little repetitious, bill on the 
whole the translator's enthusiasm is 
infectious and his considerable leu ru- 
ing, displayed in general and bio- 
graphical introductions, and a note 
on Chinese piosody, is very lightly 
worn. 


Religion 

Finn van. Jntxni. The A unlit an 
Design in l.nvalisi Novo Seat i a 
] 7 ft J- IS it,. 244pp. SPCK. £3.50. 

A study ol the formative years of Hie 
Church of IIiiglaiHl's first colonial 
diocese, with .special attention lo I lie 
ways in which the iirsl Anglican epis- 
copate was planned as a way of 
strengthening lies with (lie nmlhci 
country. Originally a thesis lor the 
Univcrsily of London, this book rep- 
resents the results of careful 
research in (he archives of 
the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of (lie fiospcl. It is well 
written, admirably documented, mid 
has been .sponsored by (lie 
Cl torch Historical Society. Of 
particular value is the analysis 
of the role of Charles Inglis. 
the lirst bishop, and (he fashion in 
which, through his failure to adapt 
himself to the life and spirit of 
columnl Nova Scotia, an “exclusive, 
conservative, and unimaginative " 
stall fto use Judith Fingard's words) 
was made in introducing Anglicanism 
to the maritime provinces of Canada. 
'Hie book is a must for students 
of Canadian history because of its 
sensitive treatment of the early years 
of the Church there. 


Social Studies ■ 

llci jian. Ai vsohk. 7 he Might to 

Work. Itaipp. (.aider and Hoyarx. 

£ 2 . 10 . 

'tins is. the story ot the “ work-in ” at 
the Upper Clyde shipyards last year 
when two nf the yards were threatened 
with closure. It is told In' a yming 
Ciliisgim industrial journalist, who 
was udmillcd lo the meetings of the 
simp stewards' co-ordinating commit - 
lee. and his lively record has a sense 
of drama and of character. His sym- 
pnthics are obvious but the result is 
an informative as well as stimulating 
account of the workers' take-over 
which amused mi much interest 
throughout the country, and outside 
it. that die Government were forced 
to revise their policies. Harold Wilson 
contributes an introduction. 

Moll I on. R. S. Sexual Freedom ami 
Venereal Disease. 141pp. Peter 
Owen. £2.75. 

TIil- appearance of this bonk is 
timely : venereal disease is. I nr the 
most part, easily curable, yet the 
number of victims continues lo 
increase' —usually .because these 
victims arc- careless about the use 
of those simple preventives which 
arc readily available. R. S. Horton 
traces the increase in sexual freedom 
and (lie general lowering of moral and 
ethical standards, and (he effect of 
the contraceptive pills on the inci- 
dence of venereal disease is discussed. 
The author concludes : “ Far from 
indulging in sound . medico-social 
prophylaxis we arc practising prag- 
matism at its most dangerous,'' 

There is a good account of the 
methods employed in various coun- 
tries to control venereal disease ex- 
tending so far as the Soviet Union and 
China ; and the book ends with a pica 
for a planned effort to establish con- 


trol before these diseases assume 
pandemic prnporliuns. 

Sports mid I’uslimes 

Vi nivkm. John. A f urther Cttitle tv 

Fly brewing. Ifrfipp. J.4.50. l-'ly- 

t yin if I >c vein invent , uni Progre vi. 

21 Kp|>. £.1. A. and C. black. 

1 he second edition of John 
Veil uni's well-known work My 
Dressers' (iuhle. under the name of 
.4 hurt her t iitiile tv Fly Dressing, is, 
as the publisher says, really comple- 
mentary lo the earlier book. It has 
a revised text and an addendum 
which is of value in keeping the sub- 
ject -inaUcr up to date. To say that 
the book is comprehensive would be 
an understatement as not only 
Itrilish but Canadian. United States, 
Australian, New Zealand. South 
African and Scandinavian patterns 
are dealt wilh, The plates in colour 
by Eric Cumberland Owen arc very 
line, and Donald Downs has 
redraw ii th.' line ilhKiraliuns. Mr 
Downs has also made the drawings 
lor Mr Vciiiard's new book. FI v- tying 
Development am! Progress, in which 
the chapters on fluorescent materials 
and tube flies in the Further lluide 
have been repeated. Mr Veniard 
pays tribute to the contributors to 
his and Mr Downs's “ Fly-lycra' 
Forum " in (lie Trout ami Salmon 
magazine. They “made this book 
possible ". 

War 

M.w ksrv. Ki’.n.sjpjh. Tank Warfare. 

A History of Tanks in Mattie. 

2fl4pp. Harl-Davis. £2.‘>S. 

I bis survey of lank warfare provides 
objective and thoughtful studies of 
the campaigns of the Second World 
War in which the tank played a 
dominating part. Kenneth M ackxc y 
examines some of the myths which 
have grown up round his subject as 
a result of the revolution in the art of 


war caused by the r> n :j 
[he tank and by the 

has generated . Tf«*' 

that tank warfare » ** 

M'hjcct. developed',* ** 
b»r mental digestion i, ■ « 
«y finds that the tl iJI? 
H.llcr an. I Liddell {ftffij 
tica exponents on the hgfcS 
Guderuin and Pui| 0 „ \r K i 
giuUy of changing 
some points and have ££ 
s0 ! ne ‘■•onitudidionx and f 
acuw: a valid reason for 
resh. cool look at thc^tf 
this book does. ** 

World Affairs 

S T M t M ' l n N ° n 

A New Direction for ll 

Foreign Policy. 29lpn 3 

Abhinav Publications. fuy. 
The author's former political ^ 
lions with the Jim Sungh Part, 
vt*- - _ “Ome elite to the oii| 
manifested in this very able 
interesting book, which arguM 
new orientation in Indian 1(4. 
policy. Appeasement, M. LSail 
holds, is out of dato; what hi 
needed is n careful, clear puMr- 
India's real interests hath wX 
and international. Granted ibtrX 
mixture of caution and dclcrukiX 
Mr Somllii thinks, his couirinl 
now the opportunity of inkirpl 
live, as opposed to rtegatise. ^ 
on the international stage, 
comments suggest ihcnrahti 
book is a litre tie rirronstm mm 
could hardly have appeared twy 
a moment when Indian niililir,L 
diplomatic action have sccuraluX 
spicmuis triumph ; and, sccootfj,i| | 
this success, secured perhaps ior£f| 
exceptional circmnstances, uffe| 
change the direction of Indb'iji 
altitudes, particularly on the dm' 
nient of the nuclear detent* 
radically as the author advortalE 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 


librarians 


HARRIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Pi ril ott 


FIFE COUNTY COUNCIL— 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

XimUlDT TECHNICAL C9LU9E 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Application* eio Invltad lor mi 
poet ot AMlaiint llbiartan In the 
Oollaga Liarniy. 

Gandldatoa ghould be Chartered 
Librarians and. havn an indues! 
In Uio (lolda ol further education 
and- (ndnalry- Further details 
may be obtained (ram Hi* 
Principal. 

Salary In accajdaocB wltn N.J.C. 
Librarian Seal* Cl .545 to fit, 982. 
April I om ions In writing staling 
•oo, aduoal'on. quellfloaflon and 
expert enc* n the Principal. 
K| *c aid r .Technical CPUedo. SI. 
Bryoedelo Avenue, Klrkoaidy, 
F|to, by Friday, 3rd March, 1072. 
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AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 
Library : Knights Fiirk premises 

SENIOR TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

Burfiluun Seitlur Lecturer £1,038 lu £3,378 

limitation^ aw invited for the nhoyc post from experi- 
eraduatc. professionally qualified Jihrariatis. The 
Mvintec will be. responsible lo 4 he I’olyleehnie l ihr.irian 
? ih.. l ihrarv Uitorisd activities ami the organization of 
iLn wrSccJ ut lhc Knighls Patk l.ilmuv. Full details 
Mihc tx»l and anplitfalion Torms (to be returned by 20 
available from Assistani RogLsirar. kingMun Foly- 
tedrnlc, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon l liamcs KT1 2I:E; 
Ul-519 1366. 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 

assistant librarians 

(£1,395-£1,932) 

(gpjlcitions ai6 invited lton\ sultnbty qualillad pnirono tor the nbove 

HSU, 

axnMadng •alary accoidlna to quallllcationa nnd ^yporunce. 
fiveeial local government conditions apply, rojcltvoi with Hid pnyniont 
^ ipirovili etc., exponaea’ In appropilato oasea. 

inifeiilM forma, ratumable by 24lh March, 1B72, are obtainable from 
IM Cllf Librarian, Central Llbrartei, William Brawn Street, Liverpool, 

U STANLEY HOLMES, 

Chief Executive and Town Clerk. 


The London Borough of 
Txichmond uponThames 



AP 5 £2,304-£2,562 


Applications are invited (rom Chartered Librarians villh 
appropriate experience and specialized knowledge. Person 
appointed will be responsible (or maintenance ol stock 
ot books on music and music scores, and will organize 
and control record library fierVlfcd whfch (s to be provided 
during the forthcoming financial year. 

Forms from Borough Librarian. The Retreat. Retreat 
Road. Richmond, TW0 1PH (940 0Q31), returnable by 1&th 
March. 



UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 

FACULTY OF LETTERS 

C/is/r ol Sanskrit 

Applications are invited fo» the 

Chair of Sanskrit 

in the University of Leiden. Those who wish to apply, or 
M recommend suitably qunlitlGd candidates, are asked to 
vote before 1 8th March. 1972, to tho Dean of the Faculty 
ol Letters, Raponburg 67. Leiden, Holland. 

Applications should Include a curriculum vilne and n state- 
ment of the candidate's research interests, and should be 
iccompenled by a list of publications. 

Speclel interest in Vedic studies (including Old and M.ddlo 
Iranian) would be an ndded recommendation. 
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SECRETARY 

SHonlnnil-iyping miiiimmu. Able to orgniiizc him 

aid his office, ami deal tactfully with clients. Age 21 -I-. 
Mary. £22 n.w. (rising ulinuM iiniiu-diauly In I ? 1 ». 
iyfi 4 weeks p a. l-'ur intiTvicw, telephone KTsirf '• 

2J62UUO, extension fi(l5K. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

County Council Education Committee 

Vararcdes for two 
Chartered Librarians 

Schools at Radcliife and Eastwood become 
Comprehensive in September 1972. Each 
school will have a Main School Library and a 
Library Resource Centre. Chartered Lib- 
rarians are required from 1st April 1972. 
Salaries within Librarians’ Scale (£1,545 to 
£1.932) according to experience. 

Details from County Librarian, County Hall, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham, NG2 7QP. 

, Closing daic r i 


Burmah Oil Trading Limited 
requires 

A Deputy 
Librarian 

A vacancy exists for a Deputy Librarian in th«ii Cenlial 
Library at London Head Olllce. The work will include 
responsibility for preparing the circulating monthly 
periodicals, cataloguing and classifying ol library slocks 
.together with the usual day to day routine weak of & 
library. 

Applicants should be aged 24 or over, preferably an 
Associate ot the Library Association and have had at 
Jeast two years 1 experience in a special library 

The Company Is moving Its London headquarters io 
Wiltshire In late 1973 and applicants should be pre- 
pared to move to this area at lhat time. 

Terms and conditions include membership ol a non- 
conlrlbutory pension scheme, together with three weeks* 
annual holiday and (roe luncheon faculties. S&laty 
commensurate with age and experience. 

Applications should be made In writing, slating age, 
experience and qualifications to : 

Mra. S. G. Twynam, 

Group Stall Department, 
Burmah Oil Trading Limited, 
Burmah House, 

57 Chlswall Street, 

London, E.C.1, 
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THE UN1VERSTTV rf; 
MANairSTjB^. , 

LirrUABR IN AMWICW-.; 



LIBRARIAN 

Niarean autonomous Divf- 
of an Engineering 
wapany located in a pica- 
West Midlands county 
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**■ iMuavtal Library. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Appi.ciUlnns i,'o l>i»lto*1 •*» this 
post in i ho Central MaiNcel Lib- 
eery *h»tn va now vivestu. The 
pniaon i*tipointe,i will bo thtrrt In 
tne Moll of IB In Ihii important 
modicsl ruacarm librnry. whlen 
haa lorently oniarfloo Us occurn- 
modation anil hope* lor ■ wholly 
new building In a lew yearc. 
Duties ore chiefly in cotalogulng 
and c'3»s*l>aat»£>n. wl»» onmo ad- 
min li.tr alive and rofgranco work. 
(The re-tia-iMiicaiiop ul the lib- 
rary accottflrg to tho National 
Lierkiy ol Medicine. Is contem- 
pt area). Tho present stall are 
preponderantly women, but anoii- 
cations from men will bo equally 
-Nolccsne lot this eosL 
Salary scnlo C1.49l-E2.727 
(bnr) : €7 BSS-C3.417 pnr annum. 
AppiicabcnD Irom g-aduatee wi n 
CiMsH'onil quali|icaUins In 
fifciaiianship should be made In 
wril.ng as noon os p3*»lhj.e lo The 
Librarian. Idlfibwah Unhrerajly 
Ubisiy. George wju««» Ed.n- 
burgli, BH» *U, Irom whom 
further particular* era available. 
Please quote reference 7C0S. 


lunor London Educotlon AulhoKly 


Hartford College of Education 


Oak field Lnno, Durtford, Kent 


Librarian 

ApplicaHons nrc invited from qualified and experienced Librarians 
to lake charge of this expanding library, which has recently 
moved into new accommodation. 

Salary scale £2,568 to £2.670 to £2.772 to £2,874, plus £30 Sup- 
plementary London Weighting. 

Further particulars and application torn,. ifMrj ft iJohW 
returned by 17 th March, 1972, may be obtained from the 
Principal at the College. 



. There ure upporlunJttar tn Join our ti-uoiv of A'iuricmt 
Librarians In professionally satiisfylriR posls. 

Srrvlccx to rtillitren, Yotilli rind Kdiicfltlim 
I.IBR AR1AN : SERVICES TO HIGH SCIlOOl.S 

llcndnuitrlcrs Froresslonnl Services 'Tctrni 
LIBRARIAN t LOCAL HISTORY SERVICES 
(now posl) 

These posts nro.bqscd on Comity I.llirary M^tarfrni 
and are wltliln Grades AP 3/4/5 (£1,653 it) £1,457) » (lie 
Ipnife und starting polnl determined according, to cxpiri- 
Cnrc. t 

EurI Leicestershire ProFcwloita] Service* Team i 
LIBRARIAN (Half-time) bnsed on Market tlnrlurpugll 

Llbrgiy. 

Salary SO per cent AP3 (£1,653 to £1,932) 

If you are Interested In these ports please write; tele- 
phone or lelex for details and application forma (return- 
able by L7lli March, 1972) from t 

rtenHm Smith F.L.A, County Library. Clarence Sheet. 

IEI 3JW. Trl.pl.., 2201 V Telex 

34107. 


County Library 
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Classified Advertisements: 

Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Adverusemcnis 
“"w. the following headings : 
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,. ,l*h ; 4. University 
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Other Categories 

Books and Prints 
Literary 
Typing Service* 


'iimonnon*' tiw 7^4 urf 1 

ta&sdnHf 
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with ibs satringp. * . JS fc W ai 

' ”• .aaucsrtco - J 


^Ppoidftneiita Vacant Personal 
““^is Wanted For Sale and Wanted 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meeiinp 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 
Theatres A Exhibitions 


•. ; 7 7 '7* 7777 l;-: 

— ••<■■*** •- : 




Rdtao • 3$p a line (minimum 70p), box number 15p 

" Display £5-50 per column inch • 


Order Form 


VlUVi 1 vim 

4 msrrffrtnnirrTi!^ in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rareci 3ft per ilpe (Mli. 70p) Box Namlwr lft E*«r». 
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CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


ISSUE DATHE/S. 
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